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From the Editor's Desk 


HIS valediction, like most, looks back on the passage of time. Perhaps 

the four years that we have been at this desk can better be calculated by 
other measures. Twenty-four issues have passed. This is some 5500 pages of 
ANTHROPOLOGIST, or well over 3 million words. It includes about 365 separate 
items—one for each four days, including Sundays and holidays—made up of 
239 articles and obituaries, 122 brief communications and letters and 4 
Memoirs. This is exclusive of more than a thousand separate book reviews. 
According to our records (which were maintained for keeping track of manu- 
scripts rather than for statistics, and therefore are not perfectly accurate) we 
received 720 manuscripts during those four years. Thus, just half of the ma- 
terial received found its way into print. In such terms, the task of this office 
seems prodigious. 

It was, in iauct, a pleasure. Though we pass the burden to our able successor 
without regret, we have both profited from and enjoyed our tenure. The profit 
derives from a new sense we have obtained of the anthropological profession. 
No inner compulsion could have driven us to read with care such a wide variety 
of manuscripts, but doing so gave us the true measure of the scope and variety, 
of the depth and incisiveness, of our discipline. Probably no modern field of 
scholarly endeavor covers so wide a range as the anthropological, or has such 
a divergent personnel. We believe we have both broadened and sharpened our 
understanding of anthropology. 

Our satisfactions have been numerous. We frankly admit that the chief one 
derives from a sense of accomplishment. This has not only been the fulfillment 
of our duty—keeping the covers separated by pages filled with print, having 
the issues come out more or less on time—but something beyond it. Some of 
you may recall that the first entry in this column set forth our own ambition 
“to improve the quality of the material placed before the reader.” This, as we 
noted in that earlier discussion, is not amenable to measurement. Yet we have 
the firm conviction that there has been a qualitative improvement in the ma- 
terial made available in the ANTHROPOLOGIST. We feel that it has had a wider 
scope, and that the articles are increasingly valuable for the furtherance of 
sound anthropological understandings. We think, too, that it has been better 
presented. We know that responsibility for this rests with the several hundred 
scholars whose papers have appeared, but we like to think that our own staff 
has had some responsibility in this—if only moral suasion. 

The second pleasure has been working with anthropologists from all over 
the world. We have found our colleagues both stimulating and cooperative. 
There have been moments of anguish when our editorial hand seemed to have 
slipped, but in most instances it appears to us there has been an appreciation 
of the exigencies of the editorial task. For our own part, we have learned that 
the independent eye of an editor is an essential ingredient to good writing, and 
have come to seek the very advice we once avoided. 

We have enjoyed a particularly happy relationship in our own staff. Our 

‘colleague, the Book Review Editor, has been conscientious and industrious, 
and we express our thanks to Councill Taylor for his fine services over the past 
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three years. Under his zealous supervision the proportion devoted to book 
reviews has increased considerably. Our Associate Editors, Ralph L. Beals, 
Joseph B. Birdsell, Emil W. Haury, William A. Lessa, David M. Schneider, 
Edward H. Spicer, and the late George W. Brainerd, gave unstintingly of their 
time and wisdom in helping make the ANTHROPOLOGIST what it is. Their ad- 
vice was consistently sought on policy matters as well as on specific decisions, 
and we are deeply in their debt. We express here also our thanks to the occa- 
sional but crucial readers who examined manuscripts for which special advice 
was needed, and particularly to Harry Hoijer, who examined many manu- 
scripts on linguistics and who, but for his own desire, would have been included 
as an Associate Editor. The felicity with which Mrs. Bell performed the serv- 
ices of Editorial Assistant expressed her devotion to the discipline as well as a 
sharp eye for editorial matters. Because of her editing of our own contribu- 
tions, we have a personal appreciation of her skills, which are further attested 
by the high incidence of praise in our correspondence as compared to the rare 
complaint, though her task inevitably touches the author in a most sensitive 
area. Miss Nancy Strowbridge for the first two years and Miss Ursula Finken 
for the last two have maintained an efficient and orderly office, carrying the 
burden of a voluminous correspondence and a myriad other duties most satis- 
factorily, and what is more important, most cheerfully. Without them, we 
(and probably many manuscripts) would have been lost. 

Finally, we look forward once again to reading the AMERICAN ANTHRO- 
POLOGIST, knowing that under Edward H. Spicer it will continue to grow in 
stature as a professional journal. 

ALAN Lomax has devoted more than a quarter of a century to the collec- 
tion and performance of folk music. From 1933 to 1942 he worked in the 
Archive of the American Folksong of the Library of Congress, and from 1950 
to the present has been a free-lance fieldworker. His early work was among 
Negroes in the South, but for nearly a decade he has been collecting in England 
and on the Continent. He has released approximately 75 long playing records 
and phonograph albums compiling folk and primitive music for a variety of 
record houses. He has made many broadcasts of folk music over the major net- 
works in this country and in England. He edited the Columbia World Library 
of Folk and Primitive Music (18 volumes), Folk Song: USA, and Our Singing 
Country. He has written several books dealing with folk singers, including 
Wister Jelly Roll and The Rainbow Sign. In his contribution to the present 
issue he endeavors to generalize on this rich experience and formulates new 
theories of folk music. 

Morris E. Oper (Chicago, 1933) is Professor of Anthropology at Cornell 
University where he has taught since 1948. He started field work on the Apache 
in 1929 and returns to this interest after a long concern with India. He has held 
a fellowship from the Social Science Research Council, Guggenheim, the Center 
for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences and grants from the Carnegie 
Corporation. His concern with the components of culture is of long standing 
and is grounded in detailed knowledge of several cultures. 

Ropert A. LEVINE took his Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and his Doctorate in Social Anthropology from Harvard 
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(1958). He is Assistant Professor of Anthropology and Political Science at 
Northwestern University. He studied personality development among the 
Gusii in Kenya from 1955 to 1957 on a fellowship from the Ford Foundation, 
and it is on the basis of this research that he investigates the high incidence of 
sex offenses among the Gusil. 

The study of Balinese village structure by CLIFFoRD GEeER?tz (Harvard, 
1956) is based on fieldwork on that island in 1957-58, after earlier research in 
Java. He has had grants from the Rockefeller Foundation and the Social Sci- 
ences Section of the Center for International Studies, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. He anticipates publication of his The Religion of Java early in 
1960. Geertz is Assistant Professor of Anthropology at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 

Homer G. BARNETT (University of California, Berkeley, 1938) is Professor 
of Anthropology at the University of Oregon where he has taught since 1938. 
Barnett has had a rich research experience both on the West Coast of North 
America and in Oceania. He served the Bureau of American Ethnology from 
1944 to 1946, was a participant in the Coordinated Investigation of Micro- 
nesian Anthropology, staff anthropologist for Trust Territory of Pacific 
Islands, a member of the Research Council of South Pacific Commission, Con- 
sultant to the High Commissioner of Trust Territory of Pacific Islands, and 
Senior Postdoctoral Fellow of the National Science Foundation. Of his many 
books, Innovation, The Basis of Cultural Change, is perhaps the best known. 
The present article derives from his work on the survey of Native Welfare 
Programs made in 1955 at the invitation of the Netherlands New Guinea 
Government. 

FATHER GERARD A. ZEGWAARD is a native of the Netherlands and has 
studied in numerous religious seminaries and advanced training institutions 
from 1932 to 1945. He began missionary work among the Papuans in 1946 and 
recorded the language of the Mimika and Asmat Papuans and gathered in- 
formation on their mythology and culture. He has contributed to Dutch geo- 
graphical and anthropological journals, lectured in 1956 as a guest at the 
University of Utrecht, and aided the curators of anthropological museums at 
Leiden and Amsterdam. Father Zegwaard is presently back at his mission sta- 
tion in New Guinea and for this reason has been unable to see proofs of his 
article. 

MARIAM KREISELMAN SLATER (Columbia, 1958) has been an Instructor 
in Anthropology at Queens College since 1957. Supporied by Columbia Uni 
versity and the Research Institute for the Study of Man, she has done field 
work in Martinique, where she studied the Caribbean family. 

The study of the cultural relations of the Havasupai is part of a genera! 
program of research directed toward an understanding of the culture histor) 
of the Grand Canyon area being undertaken by DouGLas W. Scuwartz (Yale, 
1955). Schwartz is Associate Professor of Anthropology and Director of the 
Museum of Anthropology at the University of Kentucky. He has engaged in 
fieldwork in the Grand Canyon area in five of the last ten summers, supported 
. largely by the Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research. 
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Folk Song Style 


ALAN LOMAX 
New York City 
MUSICAL STYLE AND SOCIAL CONTEXT 

HE data for a fresh approach to the study of folk and primitive song have 

been piling up during the last decade. Previously the student had to de- 

pend upon acoustically poor recordings or upon musical transcriptions which 

were admittedly skeletal. Today the tape machine gives us a high-fidelity rec- 

ord of the folk performance in all of its tonal nuances, with none of its color lost 

or distorted. Long-playing records make this new world of musical color avail- 

able to students everywhere. Soon vision on tape machines will produce ar- 

chives of the musical act itself, but it is already possible to listen to people sing- 

ing and making music in every part of the world by the simple act of putting a 
few records on the turntable. 

The first impact of this experience is revolutionary. Mankind’s range of 
inventiveness at the tonal level seems well-nigh limitless. Old musical horizons 
are swept away forever, anda confusing host of musical languages and dialects 
are exposed to view. As students of man’s culture we have at hand the keys to 
many human mysteries, for if music is the language of feeling, the age-old 
traditions of folk and primitive music may stand for formative emotional pat- 
terns that have persisted and affected human behavior during all history. As 
citizens of one world and as social scientists, we must help to find avenues of 
growth for all mankind’s musical languages. Let anyone who slights this latter 
problem think of the role that our Afro-American rock-and-roll has played in 
the lives of his children during the past decade. 

It is quite apparent, even from a cursory look, that a Western musical edu- 
cation does not prepare us to understand, much less to classify and analyze, the 
varied musical interests of mankind. Western European musical notation and 
thinking are not adequate for the description of folk and primitive music. 
Melodic ornamentation and systems of rhythm occur which make the notation 
of a simple primitive chant into a formidable score, from which the transcriber 
himself is often unable to reproduce the music. Charles Seeger explains the dif- 
ficulty as follows: 

The Occidental notation system ... is a set of directions for the reproduction of 
products so as to conform to the peculiar traditions of the Occidental fine art. When, 
therefore, we notate in it a product of the traditions of the folk art . . . the act is one 
of translation from one idiom into another. The notated folk song is then, not a primary 
but a secondary datum of study. Employment of special symbols to indicate deviations 

. not traditional in fine art, may increase the accuracy of the translation. But it 
may lull the student into an illusion that it is not a translation . . . (Seeger 1949:828). 
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So much for the musical scores of the past, in which the features that 
give folk and primitive musics their special charm disappear in a confusion 
of symbols. Comparative musicology, based on study oi these distorted 
skeletons, has not lived up to its promise, either in exposing the patterns of 
mankind’s musical thought or in showing how these patterns may co-exist in 
the future. A new approach is called for. 

An important step toward more precise musical analysis has been the re- 
cent invention of the melody writing machine. This device, for which Seeger is 
responsible (Seeger 1958: 2), draws a melody as a continuous line on a piece of 
graph paper on which a semi-tonal staff is indicated by ruled lines and seconds 
are marked by a timer. Thus the slides, attacks, releases, wavers, and so on, 
that distinguish a singing style are faithfully reproduced as a part of the 
melody. The perfection of this machine will make it possible to transcribe folk 
and primitive tunes quickly and easily, and thus build up precise, composite 
pictures of the melodic patterns of a given culture. Yet in my view, this un- 
doubted technological advance cannot provide a broad enough base for a true 
musical ethnography. Seeger recognizes this (1958:1). 

A song is a complex human action—music plus speech, relating performers 
to a larger group in a special situation by means of certain behavior patterns, 
and giving rise to a common emotional experience. At the risk of going over 
elementary ground, I ask the reader to consider a series of familiar musical 
situations: The symphony hall, where the audience sits motionless and with- 
drawn into a rapture of inner contemplation, while on stage a man with a little 
stick directs the cooperative activity of a hundred musicians, each one with his 
attention riveted on a page of type; the bedding-ground of a Texas trail-herd, 
where two weary cowboys rode around the cattle singing, crooning, talking, 
keeping up a steady stream of familiar sounds to reassure their nervous 
charges against the sudden noises and unknown terrors of the night; an Afri- 
can village dance, led by a battery of drums, where a dancing throng drama- 
tizes erotic, hostile, and playful impulses, and one or two choirs sing well-re- 
hearsed polyphony; a Near-Eastern bard, his eyes closed, his face contorted 
with his inner vision, reciting a traditional epic for his village, while a small 
orchestra provides a repetitious musical ground for the thread of his solo voice. 

Other examples would only further emphasize the point that musical reality 
is three-quarters composed of such materials, and it is therefore unscientific to 
focus our interest on formal musical patterns torn out of their context (as il 
music was intrinsically different from other human activities), or upon the pre- 
cise measurement of particles of sound (as if musicology were a branch of phys- 
ics). 

I propose that the new science of musical ethnography be based on the 
study of the musical styles or musical habits of mankind. I prefer the term 
“style” to “habit,’’ because the former gives the sense of a dynamic current in 
culture, while the latter puts the accent on noncreative, mechanical activity. 
‘Fine art has no corner on fantasy or creation (Rouget 1954). Moreover, a 
style is the result of a certain group of practices; it is the qualitative end-prod- 
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uct of a certain set of actions. At the same time, it is the goal the culture aims 
for; it represents the intention of a culture. Nonetheless, since a style is the 
end-product of a pattern of behavior, it can be broken down into its separate 
elements and described. 

The study of musical style should embrace the total human situation 
which produces the music: 

(1) The number of people habitually involved in a musical act, and the way in 

which they cooperate. 

(2) The relation between the music makers and the audience. 

(3) The physical behavior of the music makers—their bodily stance, gestures, 
facial expressions, muscular tensions, especially those of the throat. 

(4) The vocal timbres and pitch favored by the culture, and their relationship to 

the factors under 3. 

(5) The social function of the music and the occasion of its production. 

(6) Its psychological and emotional content as expressed in the song texts and the 
culture’s interpretation of this traditional poetry. 

(7) How songs are learned and transmitted. 

(8) Finally, we come to the formal elements in the situation: the scales, the interval 
systems, the rhythmic patterns, the melodic contours, the techniques of har- 
mony used; the metric patterns of the verse, the structure of the poetry, and 
the complex interplay between poetic and musical patterns (here see Seeger 
1958), the instruments and instrumental techniques. Only when the behavioral 
patterns covered by points 1-7 are taken into account can the formal elements 
under 8 be properly understood, for they are symbols which stand for the 
whole. 

A musical style is learned as a whole and responded to as a whole by a mem- 
ber of any culture. If some familiar element is absent in a performance, the 
music gives far less satisfaction. Conversely, the very magic of music lies in the 
fact that its formal elements can conjure up the total musical experience. An 
Andalucian gypsy finds it difficult to sing well in his flamenco style unless he 
is in a bar with wine on the table, money promised, women to clap and dance 
the rhythms, and fans to shout encouragement. Yet a melody hummed at work 
in an olive grove conjures up this experience to his imagination. 

The child begins to learn the musical style of his culture as he acquires the 
language and the emotional patterns of his people. This style is thus an impor- 
tant link between an individual and his culture, and later in life brings back to 
the adult unconscious the emotional texture of the world which formed his 
personality. 

Thus from the point of view of its social function, the primary effect of 
music is to give the listener a feeling of security, for it symbolizes the place 
where he was born, his earliest childhood satisfactions, his religious experience, 
his pleasure in community doings, his courtship and his work—any or all of 
these personality-shaping experiences. As soon as the familiar sound pattern is 
established, he is prepared to laugh, to weep, to dance, to fight, to worship. 
His heart is opened. The amount or kind of rhythmic, melodic, or harmoni 
material then offered him depends upon the musical inventiveness of his cul 
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ture, but the quantity or excellence of all this does not affect his basic response, 
so long as it conforms to the musical style that formed him. I have been in vil- 
lages (1)* where one or two tunes brought forth the satisfaction that dozens of 
melodies did in another place, or that a symphony produced in a city audience. 
Apparently the character and the variety of the music matters less than its 
conformity to tradition, which produces a sensation of security. The work of 
composers in the folk world is, so far as I have observed, limited by this styl- 
istic security-bringing framework. 

An art so deeply rooted in the security patterns of the community should 
not, in theory, be subject to rapid change, and in fact this seems to be the case. 
Musical style appears to be one of the most conservative of culture traits. 
Religion, language, even many aspects of social structure may change; an en- 
tirely new set of tunes or rhythms or harmonic patterns may be introduced; 
but, in its overall character, a musical style will remain intact. Only the most 
profound social upheavals—the coming of a new population, the acceptance of 
a new set of mores—or migration to a new territory, involving complete accul- 
turation, will profoundly transform a musical style, and even then the process 
takes place very slowly. 

Here it might be useful to examine a comparative trait list of two styles, 
with which most of my readers will be familiar, and between which cross 
culturation has taken place. The backwoods white folk culture in the South- 
ern United States has been swapping tunes and texts with its neighboring 
Negro folk culture for almost two centuries and both sing in English, yet it is 
still possible to differentiate them as follows (2): 


American White Folk American Negro Folk 


Solo voiced. 

The group sits and listens in silence, sometimes 
sings in poor unison on refrains, has to be 
taught harmony by a teacher (2a) 


The body is held tensely, as the singer sits or 
stands stiffly erect. The head is often thrown 
far back. 


The singing expression is mask-like and with 
drawn, normally, and agonized on high notes. 


The voice is rigidly pitched, somewhat higher 
than the normal speaking tone, confined to a 
limited range of vocal color; it is often harsh, 
hard, nasal—the ideal being a pure violin-like 
tone with which the singer can make orna- 
ments on the melody. 


Mainly choral. 

The group needs an expert leader to cue them 
into various points of a song, when they take 
over with blending voices, improvised har 
mony, hand and foot rhythm, dancing, etc. 


The body of the singer moves sinuously or in 
relaxed easy response to the beat. He dances 
his song. 


The singer’s expression changes with the mood 
of the song, line by line; there is a great deal o! 
smiling and even laughing in many perform 
ances. 


The voice is based in the singer’s normal speak 
ing pitch, is markedly relaxed and resonant. 
It plays through the entire vocal range, 
introducing falsetto passages and bass grunts 
with no self-consciousness. 


* Parenthetical numbers refer to notes indicating albums and other recorded music illustrativ: 


of the points made. 
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Social functions: to tell a story, point a moral, 
establish a mood, amuse, instruct. 


Occasion: much private singing in a mood of 
reverie or for close friends or relatives; public 
performances the source of tension and em 
barrassment. 


Emotional content: strong sexual and aggres 
sive feelings well masked in impersonal stories, 
in moralizing or melancholy songs, or in 
“funny” rhymes. Dominant mood in impor 
tant songs is melancholy, nostalgic, factual, or 
comic. Strong death-wish expressed. 


Learning process: the careful memorizing of all 
details of the song from an authoritative 
source. Singers pride themselves on acquiring 
a ballad intact on one hearing. The words are 
learned first. 


Tunes are extended, ornamented, considered 
as units; fragmentation and excessive variation 
are disapproved of. Simple rhythms, which 
sometimes wander in conformity to the de- 


mands of the text. 


Texts normally dominate the song. Strict 
stanzaic structures. Memory slips source of 
embarrassment. Precise repetition the desired 


trait. 


In primitive state, no accompaniment. Early 
use of dulcimer and fiddle. Gradual adoption 
of banjo, guitar, and other stringed instru- 
ments for a full-fledged accompaniment style, 
and playing of dance-tunes—like a Near-Fast 


Social functions: to co-ordinate and enliven 
group activity in work, dance, worship, with 
other functions secondary. 


Occasion: in almost all folk group activities, 
one good songster after another takes the lead 
and directs the group. Little shyness in public 
Reverie singing recreates the pleasure of group 
activities. 


Emotional content: sexual and aggressive con 
tent openly expressed. Strong satiric impulse. 
Many songs obliquely protest against racial in 
justice. The music conveys the mood of the 
singer, however veiled the text may be. Ro 
mantic love absent. Love of fellow-man a 
main theme. Death-wish present but weak. 


Group singing from babyhood on enables a 
singer to “‘catch”’ a tune and at once be able to 
improvise something similar or join the chorus. 
The tune is learned first. 


Tunes are composed of short phrases which 
tend to wander from song to song. Improvisa 
tion is prized. Polyrhythms and a hard driving 
beat which normally dominates tune and text 


The texts are often fragmentary, consisting of 
one new line per stanza with extensive re 
frains. Both verses and refrains wander from 
song to song. Each singer recreates the song 
and re-orders the words with each perform- 
ance. No premium on memory; improvisation 
prized. 


Hands and feet, then other rhythm-makers, 
used from beginning; early adoption of all 
European instruments and formation of poly 
rhythmic and polyphonic bands of varying 
sizes and types (3). 


ern orchestra (3 


Two important points emerge from an examination of these paired traits. 
First, the two groups have exchanged so many traits that it is clear that their 
musical styles are converging and will one day merge completely. Without 
going into details, one can now point to the blues, spirituals, ballads, jazz, and 
instrumental music which the two groups now practice in common (3). 
Second, it is nevertheless true that despite two hundred years of close collabo- 
ration, the white folk pattern in America still resembles the familiar folk-song 
style of Western Europe more than it does that of its Afro-American neigh- 
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bors (4). In its turn, the Negro music of the United States still exhibits more 
traits in common with the musical dialects of the West Indies, South America, 
and West Africa than it does with those of backwoods white musicians in the 
nearby South (3). Thus each trait list becomes a yardstick by means of which 
one can define culture patterns that have moved between continents and 
through centuries of time. 

Application of musical style analysis to the problems of one area thus opens 
the road toward the solution of a more important problem—the creation of a 
classification system for the traditional music of mankind. I am convinced that 
by linking music with its social and psychological setting in the way I have in- 
dicated, we will not only achieve a new understanding of the nature of folk 
music, but also that ethnomusicology can contribute to the understanding of 
culture. The body of this paper is a presentation, admittedly rough and partial, 
of the experiences and the thinking that have led to these conclusions. Com- 
plete exposition would require a large volume. Final proof, of course, demands 
a complex testing procedure, carried out by a number of specialists over a con- 
siderable period. All that I can say now is that the approach outlined in this 
paper has been tried out over a long period of time on a wide range of material 
and through varied field experiences. It has worked so well for me that I would 


like to share it with my fellow folklorists. 


A CLASSIFICATION OF MUSICAL STYLES 


As I have listened to the host of recordings available from many parts of 
the world, I have worked out a rough list of stylistic musical families. Because 
of the paucity of material from the Soviet Union, Eastern Asia and the 
Pacific, this list is incomplete, but it illustrates the world vision which the con- 
cept of musical style can afford. Each of the following descriptions is a sort of 
cartoon, in some cases incomplete and in every case subject to refinement, but 
corresponding, I believe, to a discoverable and operative aspect of reality. 
Each of these grand musical families has naturally many species and sub- 
species and local variations, produced by a variety of cultural cross-currents. 
With these cautionary remarks, here is a preliminary list of the main musical 
styles in the areas of the world from which records have been available to me. 


I. American Indian: The tribal areas of North and South America, excluding 
the areas of high culture in the Andes where a totally different and highly cul- 
tivated system of music prevails (6). There seem to be occasional traces of this 
Andean music among some groups of jungle Indians (7). Otherwise, as Horn- 
bostel and Sachs, among others, have observed (Sachs 1943:23), one style of 
singing with a number of substyles seems to prevail among most of the Indian 
aboriginal groups of both North and South America. One remarkable feature 
of this whole area is that, considering the length of contact with Europeans, 
there has been so little exchange of musical materials between American In- 
_dians and colonial cultures in contrast to the lively cross-culturation of Euro- 
pean with African and Polynesian music. The general rule in America has been 
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that aboriginal singers hold to their tradition or else give it up entirely, ac- 
cepting in its place, as is the case of several Mexican Indian groups, fragments 
of the colonists’ folk music (8). In the other direction, the influence of Indian 
music on colonial folk song (again with the exception of Peru) (9) is so rare as 
to be noteworthy when it occurs. If one may be allowed to hazard a guess about 
so complex a question, this phenomenon is due not so much to purely musical 
differences between the two families, as to the fact that in function, in overall 
emotional content, the Indian and the Modern-European-Colonial styles 
stand poles apart. 

Among American Indians, group performance in full-bodied, throaty 
unison is perhaps the dominant manner. Often leader and chorus alternate, 
and frequently a solo voice chants a long song, whose ritual or religious func- 
tion is primary. The manner of Indian singing is strikingly muscular in char- 
acter—a sound that reflects, often is a by-product of, and does not add to the 
weariness produced by long-continued physical exertion. Indians character- 
istically sing at full volume. Their singing tones are throaty, husky, sometimes 
grating, rich in nasal overtones, and produced at the normal speaking pitch 
(10). Some North American Indians punctuate their throaty chanting with 
high-pitched hunting yells, war cries, yelps, or other animal-like sounds, and 
it is out of this material that the electrifying Plains style of singing in a high- 
pitched, liquid, almost yodeling tone may have developed (11). The family re- 
semblance between these two seemingly divergent ways of singing will become 
apparent if the reader will try singing, say, in the deep-voiced Iroquois manner 
for a time, feeling the air moving from a relaxed throat straight out between 
his lips. Then, by suddenly directing the same stream of air upward against 
the back of the hard palate, he will find he can produce the high clear yelling 
tone of the Plains. 

Songs are often given in dreams, remain valuable individual property, and 
have a ritual, magical, or curative function. Singing often functions as a 
mnemonic aid in reciting long poems of religious or traditional material which 
must be repeated without the smallest error. Song also helps to induce a state 
of trance in which ancestral or animal spirits appear to use the shaman as their 
mouthpiece. But probably the greatest single function of song is for the dance 
and, perhaps largely for that reason, an enormous number of Indian songs are 
“all chorus,”’ being composed of repetitions of easily vocalized and relaxing 
chains of nonsense syllables. The rhythmic accent is emphatic and regular, 
and tempo is maintained evenly. One tone per syllable is the general rule. Two 
types of melodic contour are frequent: tunes which move regularly around one 
level and within a small compass of notes, but are occasionally punctuated by 
high yells and big upward leaps; tunes which contain big upward skips fol- 
lowed by stepwise descending phrases moving slowly to the lowest singing 
pitch the singer can reach. Chordal singing and complex rhythms hardly occur 
and the most common instruments are rhythm-makers, such as the Asiatic 
hand-drum and various kinds of rattles (12). 

The remarkable consistency of Indian singing style across two continents 
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and its clear connection through Eskimo music with the music of Siberian peo- 
ples (Sachs, 1943) not only confirms the Paleo-Siberian origin of the American 
aborigines, but is another evidence of the extraordinary stability of musical 
styles through vast stretches of space and time. 


Il. Pygmoid: Small tribal groups in Central Africa, South-West Africa, Central 
India, Central Formosa and doubtless other areas still to be documented. 

The communal style at its most extreme. Not only is singing conceived of 
as a group activity, but melodies are broken up into short phrases, each ren- 
dered by different members of the singing group. Melodies often take the form 
of rounds or canons. The vocal tone is often high, sweet, and clear, rather 
child-like, and the voices blend easily in unison and in rudimentary polyphony. 
The consistency of Pygmy vocalizing through space-time is dramatically 
shown in a disc prepared by Gilbert Rouget, which presents alternate and 
virtually indistinguishable bands of jungle Pygmy and desert Bushman sing- 


ing (13). 


III. African: The area includes the whole of Negro Africa, except for Pygmoid 
enclaves, those tribes converted to Mohammedanism or strongly affected by 
Arab culture (14), certain Nilo-Hamites to the North (15), and Ethiopia (16). 
[It also extends to all areas in the New World where there are large groups of 
Negroes. 

Music is communally produced, the group dividing responsibility for a 
number of melodic, harmonic, and rhythmic parts; these parts are exchanged 
with great facility. Dancing and singing in chorus. Polyphony and a flowering 
to polyrhythm, three to seven parts being quite common. A predominance of 
rhythmic and percussive instruments. The vocal style corresponds to the nor- 
mal speaking voice of the singer, but there is a great deal of vocal play, inten- 
tionally humorous, aggressive (17) or dramatic. Singers leap into falsetto, in- 
sert bass parts, grunt, shout, yell. Voices blend easily. The body is always in 
motion; the music is danced. Facial expression is lively and animated. 

Headed by talented improvisors and rhythmic artists, the African com- 
munity becomes a singing, drumming, dancing throng. Their rhythmically- 
oriented music plays a part in every life activity—work, religion, dance, story- 
telling. Very often it frankly expresses orgiastic sexual pleasure and/or aggres 
sive violence. A music of many moods, it shifts from humor to irony to joie de 
vivre. 

The Reverend Williams, in Volume 1 of the Journal of the African Musi 
Society, has set down a similar description of African musical style, showing 
how it differs from Arab music and pointing out that it remains essentially 
the same across the many language barriers of the Bantu world (19). 


[V. Australian: The primitive tribes of the continent, with possible traces in 
New Guinea. The music is communally produced but tends to alternate be 
tween long arhythmic solos and unison choruses. The voice is rather harsh and 
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strident and pitched fairly low. It remains within one vocal framework, and 
in group singing there is little vocal blend. A principal function of the music is 
to accompany elaborate ritual ballets; thus there is a remarkable control of 
tempos, with refined passages of acceleration and deceleration. Songs are often 
made up of passages of contrasting tempos. The instruments are rudimentary 

rhythm sticks, a bull roarer, a hollowed stick into which the performer sings 
a bass figure. The prevailing mood of the music is serious, often tragic. Its 
principal function is the magical control of nature (19). 


\. Melanesian: Parts of New Guinea and adjacent islands. I suspect that this 
area will turn out to be as complex as Europe, with primitive traces of Austra- 
lian, Pygmoid, Eurasian and other as yet undefinable musical styles. How- 
ever, along the northern coast of New Guinea and in adjacent islands, some 
seemingly constant traits may be noticed. A predominance of choral singing, 
accompanied by batteries of drums. Many bass voices, giving an organ-like 
sound to the huge choruses. Some tunes seem African in character, but the 
prevailing tone of the music is grave (20). 


VI. Polynesian: Here too, few modern documents have been available to me. 
Apart from Micronesia, which has another character, the prevailing musical 
organization seems to be communal and there is an extraordinary control of 
tempos. The sense of Polynesian vocalizing—in their paddling songs, for ex- 
ample—is of a perfectly co-ordinated group, working together with great but 
relaxed energy. One principal function of the chorus is to accompany elaborate 
ballets in which the dancers perform, in perfect unison, highly refined and 
sometimes sensual movements. The singing is likewise incredibly precise, the 
great choruses pronouncing intricate chains of syllables in perfect unison and 
at extremely rapid tempos, so that the chorus resembles one great voice. This 
primitive tendency has been continued in the modern Europeanized music of 
Polynesia, in which the Western system of harmony has been easily absorbed. 
The voices of the males are quite low-pitched, produced deep in the throat 
and chest, with relaxed yet dynamic energy. The singing tone is normally open 
and liquid. The prevailing mood of many songs is joyful and sensual, often dra- 
matic. Orgiastic pleasure in sex and aggressive behavior is dramatized with 
little reticence; instruments are mainly rhythmic in character; there is much 
hand-clapped rhythm (21). 


VII. Malayan: Inspection of numbers of recent recordings indicate that there 
may be a Malayan singing style which has spread across Indonesia and into the 
Philippines, which has deeply affected the music of Polynesia and Melanesia, 
and which is linked in ways as yet impossible to assess with the musical styles 
of Japan and China (22). 

VIII. Eurasian: I believe that the area includes Ireland (23); parts of the 


British Isles and France (24); Spain south of the Pyrenees (25); Italy south of 
the Via Emilia (26); the Moslem areas of Jugoslavia and Albania (27); south- 
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ern Greece (28); Turkey (29); Arab-Africa (30); the Near and Middle East 
(31); Pakistan (32); India (33) apart from tribal areas and the Tamil culture; 
Indo-China (34); Indonesia (35); China, Korea, and Japan (36), not including 
the Ainu. This musical style family includes the folk and cultivated music of 
the classical world and of the great empires of the past. There are many en- 
claves of tribal and primitive music on this vast Eurasian music continent 
which seem to be survivals of older style families. 

The whole area is characterized by singing in solo, by unblended unison, by 
instruments used for accompanying songs or for dance tunes. The tone of these 
instruments very often corresponds to the voice quality, which is ordinarily 
high-pitched, often harsh and strident, delivered from a tight throat with 
great vocal tension, frequently with an effect of being pinched or strangulated. 
The expression of the singer’s face is rigidly controlled or sad, often agonized. 
The singing tone—so frequently soprano or falsetto in character, even for male 
singers—is suitable for the presentation of long and highly decorated melodic 
line, where variation is achieved by the addition of rapid quavers, glottal 
stops, and the like. 

The prevailing mood of the music is either tragic, melancholy, nostalgic, or 
sweetly sad, or else, in dance tunes, characterized by frenetic gaiety and a 
rather aggressive release of energy. Control and individualism are the key de- 
scriptive terms here. Cooperative music-making is achieved only by groups of 
adepts, and in some areas, such as China, was virtually nonexistent until 
recently. The whole area has a long history of slavery, serfdom, and exploita- 
tion by ruthless aristocracies. The position of women, though often idealized, 
is never equal, and, especially in the east, may be one of virtual slavery. 

Seeger writes me that he is of the opinion that two, if not more, musical 
languages compose this grand musical family. It certainly appears that the 
music of eastern Asia was formed by influences that came into China from the 
North, and it seems very likely that this Proto- Mongoloid style has close affin- 
ities with the style which gave rise to American-Indian music in the Western 
hemisphere. Yet too few folk song recordings are available from China and 
from Eastern Siberia for more than a tentative opinion to be hazarded about 
the matter. In any case, it seems likely that the social forces that favored the 
dominance of strangulated solo singing were similar in the Far and the Near 


East. 


IX. Old European: The area includes the Hebrides (37); Wales and the west 
and north of England (38), Scandinavia (39); Brittany, Pyrenean France 
(40); Spain north of the Pyrenees (41); northeastern Portugal, Switzerland, 
most of Austria, Germany, Italy north of the Apennines (42); Czechoslovakia, 
western Jugoslavia (43); northern Greece, parts of Bulgaria and Rumania 
(44); Lithuania (45), White Russia, the Ukraine (46) and the Caucasus (47). 

In this whole area, singing and dancing are basically choral and coopera- 
tive. The voice is produced from a relaxed throat and the facial expression is 
lively and animated, or at least relaxed. (Even the solo singers of Central 
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Europe use a deeper pitch than Eurasian singers; their voices are richer in 
overtones, and their throats and facial expression less tense.) Old European 
tunes tend to be comparatively simple and unornamented. Blended unison is 
normal and many forms of polyphony exist. (Herzog 1949: 1032.) Some poly- 
phonic types perhaps antedate the early composed tradition. Elsewhere the 
ready acceptance and adaptation of modern harmony show the aptitude of the 
peoples for polyphonic practice, and hint that older polyphonic styles may 
have been submerged. (Wales, Galicia, Genoa, Tyrol, and so on.) 

The favored singing pitch is lower than in the Eurasian area; voices are 
generally rounder, richer in timbre, fuller; a liquid or yodeling tone is some- 
times found, and bass and contralto voices, rarely used in musical Eurasia, are 
extremely common here. The mood of the music, while often affected by long 
contact with the Eurasian style and therefore tragic in tone, seldom expresses 
the degree of agony or frustration found in the folk music of that area. Often, 
in fact, it is joyous, tenderly senuous, and noble. 

The Old European area consists then of those regions of Europe sheltered 
in some degree by geography or circumstance from the successive waves of the 
Eurasian high culture and solo-song style, whether Persian, Roman Catholic, 
Arab, or Turk. In isolated high mountain valleys, the hilly centers of islands, 
in the lands to the Northwest, older and frequently communal social patterns 
persist alongside of what appears to be an old stratum of musical style. The 
position of women tends to be equal and opposite; courtship practices are less 
restrictive (bundling being common in Northern Europe), sexual contact and 
illegitimacy do not destroy the woman’s position. A high value is put upon 
cooperative norms of every sort. Perhaps it is worth noting that the rise of in- 
dustry, which depends on mutual trust, took place in the heart-land of this 
group-oriented Old European style. 


X. Modern European: Although this seems to be a hybrid style which grew up 
in the borderlands between Eurasian and Old European, it may deserve a 
separate description, if only for its great importance to contemporary folk 
song. The fact is that most of the folk singing which Western Europeans and 
Americans know belongs to the Modern European style. The area includes 
Lowland Scotland, Eastern and Southern England, Western and Central 
France, Central Spain (48), Central Italy, Hungary (49), Central Bulgaria, 
Rumania, and Colonial America. Here people sing solo songs in harsh, hard 
voices, or combine in unblended unison on refrains. The whole area has a 
stronger interest in text than in tune, in sense than in emotional content. This 
is the land of the narrative ballad, the quatrain, the lightly ironic, lyrical love 
songs, which have come to characterize the folk songs of Europe. It is also the 
area which most strongly influenced the development of folk songs in the 
colonies of North and South America (50), perhaps because the witty, intellec- 
tualized Modern European ballads and songs could move into new cultures 
more readily than the vague and dreamy choral songs of Old Europe, or the 
highly charged, highly elaborate and melancholy music of the South. 
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Before I end this summary of folk music style, I must say a word about in- 
struments. One primitive tendency is for the adoption of instruments which 
conform to the pattern of the vocal music. But instruments are often acquired 
or invented which are counterposed to the vocal style. Rarely, however, do 
newly acquired instruments seem to alter these deeply rooted, traditional 
singing styles. The same instruments can and do function in a variety of 
ways in diverse cultures. The many-voiced bell and xylophone orchestra 
lives companionably with the monodic pinch-voiced style dominant in Indo- 
China and Indonesia, whereas the introduction of the xylophone into East 
Africa has vastly augmented pre-existing polyphonic tendencies there (51). 
Eurasian melodic instruments such as the violin or the lyre are mainly employed 
for percussive effects by members of the African style family. The bagpipe, 
with its drone system, often seems to stimulate experiments in vocal poly- 
phony in areas where this tendency exists, such as littoral Jugoslavia (52) 
and in Slavic communities in Southern Italy (53); whereas in Spain (54) and 
the British Isles (55) it is thought of as another, and singularly accomplished, 
solo singer. 

Instruments are part of the technology of music and can be diffused with- 
out profoundly altering the musical style of the areas they invade. The same 
may be said of melodies, poetic forms, systems of harmony, and rhythmic pat 
terns. The Europeanized African has in recent years adopted all these elements 
from Europe but his music remains African in character, whereas the Moslem 
ized African, whose family pattern has been profoundly reshaped by Arab in 
fluence, speaks a different musical language. He has become a high-voiced solo 
wailer, accompanied by virtuosos on the ancient bardic instruments of thé 
Orient. 

We come, then, to the several factors in musical style which seem most 
fundamental and by means of which the music of an area may be most readily 
classified and diagnosed. 

(1) The degree in which song is a communal or individualistic product. 

(2) The amount of blend in choral singing and the degree of chordal singing o1 

lack of it. 

(3) The quality of the voice and its mode of production. 

(4) The position and use of the body by the singer, the muscular tension evidence: 

in the throat and the facial expression. 

(5) The circumstantial and functional background of the music, both social and 

psychological. 

(6) The prevailing mood of the music, evidenced by its melodic contour and th 
content of the verse. 

Of all the social and emotional factors involved, by far the most important in 
the areas in which I have worked, seem to be: the position of women, the sexual 
code, the degree of permissiveness about sexual enjoyment, and the affectua! 
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relationship between parents and children. 


These ideas were in process of development during my six months’ field-r 
cording survey of Spanish folk music in 1953, and were supplemented by ob 
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servations as I made forty hours of tapes in all parts of that country. I went to 
Italy in 1955 to test this point of view against a fresh field experience, with the 
foreknowledge that several musical styles existed in this country. Fifty-five 
hours of field recordings and a year of varied field work have further refined the 
approach. And it is a summary of these experiences which, after this long but 
essential preamble, wil! be presented now. 

MUSICAL STYLES IN SPAIN 

Leaving aside Catalonia, which presents special problems, Spain may be 
divided into three main stylistic areas—the south, the center, and the north. 

The South, including Andalucia, Murcia, Valencia and parts of Castile 
(56), is Eurasian, with strident high-pitched monody among the folk and a 
high, pure controlled tone among professionals (57), both delivered from a 
tense throat and with an expression of agony on the face. The melodies are 
long, highly decorated, and the mood varies from tragic to nostalgic; dances 
are solo or duo improvisations, tense, impassioned or frenetically gay. Both 
dance and song are, as in the Arab world, often performed by highly skilled 
folk professionals. Southern Spain formed a part of the Mediterranean world 
of high culture in classical times, and subsequently was thoroughly accul- 
turated by the Arabs who brought fresh Oriental influences. 

This is a land of great estates and of extremes of poverty and wealth. 
Labor was once performed by slaves, and today the country people who work 
on the land often live on the edge of starvation. Even today women are house- 
bound, Arab style; courting couples may not be alone together except at the 
barred window; chaperones are strict, and marriages are arranged. Three main 
roads lie open to the Andalucian woman—marriage, prostitution, or old-maid 
dependency. Sexual pleasure is a male prerogative, and love-making is often 
forced on married women, wearied by child-bearing and fearful of pregnancy. 
Equal measures of physical punishment and passionate love are meted out to 
the children. The whole area is dominated by hunger and, beneath a surface 
gaiety, an underlying asceticism and melancholy and a mood of violence and 
sexual jealousy exist—all brilliantly expressed in a neo-Eurasian musical 
art, in which dance and song are inextricably linked. The instruments are the 
flute and tabor, the guitar, the Arab friction drum, castanets, and other 
rhythm-makers. 

Central Spain, including Extremadura, parts of Castile, and Leon, is a 
Modern European region with Eurasian influences to the South, Old 
European traces to the North, and strong influences from the high culture of 
the Middle Ages (58). It is a monodic area with some unblended unison singing. 
The Castilian voice is lower-pitched and more open than the southern, but still 
is harsh, high-pitched, and strident, delivered from a tense throat, the body 
being rigidly held with the face a composed mask. The melodies are extended 
but not prolonged as in Andalucia and, compared to southern Spanish tunes, 
relatively undecorated. This is the ballad area par excellence of Europe, a cul- 
ture where words have more importance than the melodic ornament. Work 
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songs are similar to those of Southern Spain—long, high-pitched wails of des- 
pair. Instruments are the guitar, the banduria, played as rhythmic instru- 
ments, the flute and tabor, a simple oboe, castanets, a primitive violin, the 
Arab friction-drum, and various rhythm instruments. Dances are both duo 
and group in form. 

This area, dominated by the Romans and conquered by the Arabs, is poor 
but there are many small holdings as well as large estates, and less misery than 
in the south. Women are still restricted to the house and jealously guarded. 
Contact between the sexes is difficult, but courtship customs are freer than in 
Andalucia, though marriages are still arranged between families. Children are 
given more independence and are not so often punished physically. 

The North, including the provinces north of the Pyrenees as well as parts 
of Catalonia and Aragon, is Old European with Eurasian traces; the picture is 
further complicated by the Celtic ties of Galicia and by the mystery of the 
Basques. Although there are many types of solo songs—some, like the Asturi- 
anada, in flowery Eurasian style—the majority of songs and dances are choral. 
Voices are more open and more low-pitched than in Central Spain, with more 
liquid vocal quality and occasionally with ringing tones. Bass voices are fairly 
common (41). 

There is less vocal tension. The singer’s body is relaxed, the throat is not 
distended with strain and the facial expression is often composed and lively 
and, though not always animated, neither melancholy nor mask-like. The 
voices blend easily, and choral singing comes naturally to the people. I did not 
find any old polyphonic forms, but a bent toward polyphony is evidenced by 
the ease with which the northerners have adapted simple chordal ideas from 
Central Europe to the melodies of their regions. Melodies are brief and undec 
orated and most songs are short, except in the case of the Asturian ballads and 
the improvised satirical songs of the Basques. Often the singers pass from on 
tune to the other, weaving together long chains of tender, slightly ironic lyric 
songs-—a trait of Udina in Italy and of Croatia. The mood of the songs is ten 
der, gay, ironic, at times wholeheartedly joyous. The simple flute, the bagpipe 
and the various forms of flat hand-drums are the commonest instruments. 

This is an area of small holdings scattered in the mountains, of small vil 
lages of shepherds and independent proprietors, of factory towns and mines 
and strong unions. Lightly colonized by the Romans and hardly touched by 
the Arabs, this area was the base for the reconquest of Spain by the Chris 
tians. In the Middle Ages the pilgrim route linked this region with the rest 
of Europe. Yet beneath a Christian surface, there are many traces of a pagan 
past and a pre-Roman communal society, especially among the Basques 
Women occupy a fairly independent position, courtship is a more relaxed 
affair, and there is freer contact between the sexes—as, for example, at the 
corn-shucking bees common to the Basque countryside. In spite of centuries 
of campaigning by the church, coastal Galicia has an illegitimacy rate of 
almost 40 percent, but the people themselves do not appear to be unduly dis- 
turbed by this. Children are treated with tenderness, and early acquire 


sturdy independence. 
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MUSICAL STYLES IN ITALY: TEST OF A HYPOTHESIS 


When I left Spain, I had established in my own mind the possibility that a 
correlation exists between a musical style and certain social factors, most 
especially the position of women, the degree of permissiveness toward sexual 
love, and the treatment of children. I had also begun to see the bearing of 
local history on the problem, but this still seemed secondary to the more 
basic factors of social structure and sexual pattern. I then prepared to test 
these tentative conclusions in Italy. To say that the strident falsetto in 
Andalucia was Arab and the open voice of the North was Nordic was merely 
to beg the question—to put it comfortably in the distance. Why then do the 
Arabs sing in strident falsetto, the Nordics in a more open, deeper-voiced 
style? A more provocative question posed itself—why was one style accept- 
able and another unacceptable in a given area? 

The main questions that I proposed for my Italian research were: (1) What 
role did history play in the formation of musical style, and (2) what were the 
social and psychological mechanisms involved in implanting a musical style 
in all the individuals of a given region? 

Italy proved to be an ideal laboratory for posing these questions and testing 
my hypotheses. Its equable climate, its fertility and beauty, had attracted in- 
vaders for thousands of years. Since the time of the Romans, however, no 
strong national culture had united Italy, and hundreds of cultural enclaves, 
some dating back to the dawn of European history, had been protected in the 
folds of her rough terrain. The early urbanization of Italy had worked for rath- 
er than against the preservation of a variety of folk patterns. 

Since the high culture of the Italian city states of the Renaissance was 
based upon the culture of classical times, a high wall sprang up between the life 
of the townsfolk and that of the peasants, though each city was proud in a 
rather snobbish way of the peculiarities of its dependent villages. Thus the 
two-way exchange between city and country which gave unity to the emerging 
Spanish, French, and English national cultures, scarcely disturbed the ancient 
variety of Italy until modern times. 

Italy proved to be a museum of music, as it was of classical art during the 
Renaissance. For example, the pagan practice of the sung funeral lamentation, 
which has virtually disappeared in the remainder of western Europe, is still an 
everyday matter in most rural areas south of Rome. However, when the in- 
numerable cultural pockets hidden in the folds of the Italian hills had been 
taken into account, the main contours of Italy’s stylistic map proved to have 
the same north-south orientation as that of Spain. 

The North (including the Alpine arc, the province of Genoa, the Valley of 
the Po, and the northern slopes of the Apennines) is Old European but far 
more markedly so than northern Spain, as it directly adjoins Central Europe 
and thus has been constantly reacculturated by invasions from the north. 
Dancing and singing is choral—so strongly so, in fact, that song is virtually im- 
possible without a harmonizing group. Polyphony exists in a wide variety of 
forms, from the seven-part longshoremen choruses of Genoa to the Slavic use 
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of seconds and fourths to the East. Voices are open, clear, bell-like, and deep 
in pitch; in Genoa, again, basses are more common than tenors. Singers stand 
with arms round their cronies’ shoulders, or, leaning across a wine-soaked 
table, blend their voices, smiling at one another benignly over the pleasures of 
drink, sweet chords, and the often bawdy or tenderly sexual verses of their 
songs. Most songs are short and lyrical in character, but even the ballads of 
Piedmont and Genoa are performed in chorus and with such a strong beat that 
it is plain they had once been danced as they were sung (57). 

The open, comradely, tolerant spirit of the North is evident to any visitor 
who knows the whole of Italy. Where the people work in factories or in big 
estates, they sing together at work, organize powerful unions, and vote labor 
at the polls. The courtship patterns are closer kin to those of France, Switzer- 
land, or Croatia than of Italy to the South. Contact between men and women 
is relaxed and friendly, and children, especially in the mountains, are treated 
with respect. 

The Center. The Apennines, running in a southeasterly direction to the 
Adriatic South of the Po Delta, form the most dramatic stylistic borderline 
that it has been my fortune to encounter. I criss-crossed this hundred-mile- 
wide mountain barrier at a dozen points, and always found that I passed from 
one musical style area into another. As one musician, who lived in Northern 
Tuscany fifty miles south of choral Piedmont, remarked to me, ‘It is impossi- 
ble to organize a chorus in my town. These people simply can’t sing together.” 

Tuscany, Umbria, Lazio and parts of the provinces further South—this is 
Italy’s Modern European area. Here, song is predominantly solo in perform- 
ance, with occasional harsh and unblended unison choruses. Singers stand or 
sit stiffly erect, their throats showing the tension of this vocal delivery, their 
expression withdrawn, and their eyes often closed—in other words, following a 
familiar Modern European pattern. The singing voice is harsh or hard and 
clear, and notably higher in pitch than in the North. The function of the song 
is to mount the text, even more than in Central Spain, for Tuscan singers favor 
long, improvised, somewhat satirical verses (stornelli and oftavi) or present 
long, melodically dull folk operas (maggi). A generation ago, most marriages 
were arranged between the families of these small land-holders; girls were 
closely supervised until marriage, and illegitimacy was severely stigmatized. 
The texts of the countless stornelli consist of an allusive, ironic fencing with 
the opposite sex. One woman told me, ‘‘South of the Apennines, the men are 
wolves, and they wish only to eat you once”’ (60). 

The South. The old kingdom of Naples, together with Sicily and Sardinia, 
is another Italy and is so regarded by many Italians of the North. From the 
point of view of musical style, it is indeed another world. The norm of Southern 
Italian singing is in solo, in a voice as pinched and strangulated and high- 
pitched as any in Europe. The singing expression is one of true agony, the 
throat is distended and flushed with strain, the brow knotted with a painful ex- 
pression. Many tunes are long and highly ornamented in Oriental style, and in 
Lucania are often punctuated with shrieks, like the cries of the damned (61). 
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The universal subject is love, the beauties of women, the torments of court” 
ship; the commonest song-type is the serenade, of which there are two kinds 
the serenade of compliments and the serenade of insults, if a suitor is refused. 
Laments for the dead are common to the whole area, and a singer from Lu- 
cania (which is the area of greatest isolation) moves from a lament to a lullaby 
to a love song (62) without change of emotional tone. Here, too, sexual jeal- 
ousy reaches a peak unique in Southern Europe. The presumption is that a 
man and a woman left alone together for five minutes will have sexual contact, 
and thus the smallest violation of courtship taboos may stain a woman’s repu- 
tation so that she will never find a husband. For a person sensitive to the treat- 
ment of children, travel in the South is a torment, so slapped and pushed and 
mistreated are the young people of this Arabicized world. 

However, the poverty, isolation, and political retardation of Southern 
Italy have also permitted the survival of many cultural enclaves of varying 
musical style. Most of these cultural pockets, in which one can hear various 
types of polyphony, were formed when one or another group of invaders came 
into the area and took over a region or built their villages on hill tops. Thus we 
find chordal singing in the villages where Byzantine Greek is still spoken along 
the Eastern Coast of Puglia (63), and again in the Albanian-speaking villages 
of Abruzzi, Lucania, and Calabria (64). But there may be survivals of a more 
ancient level of Old European singing style in the strange, shrieked chords of 
Lucania and Calabria (65), and in the case of Sardinia, to which we will pres- 
ently come. 

In Italy, as in Spain, history and the social patterns seem to work together. 
For over two thousand years the South has been dominated by classical 
(Eastern) culture and exploited by imperialistic governments. The principal in- 
vaders, after the Romans, came from Eurasian musical areas—the Byzantine 
Greeks, the Saracens, the Normans, the Spaniards. 

The center, between Rome and Florence, was formed by the Etruscans, an 
Oriental people of high culture who apparently brought the saltarello with 
them from the east. Later, the flowering of poetry in the Renaissance confirmed 
the folk of the center in their attachment to solo lyric poetry, to improvisation 
and to the primitive solo-decked Maytime operas of the high Renaissance. 

In pre-Roman times, the north was the domain of the Ligurians, who today 
are the most accomplished polyphonic folk singers in Western Europe. Celts 
from the North poured into the Po Valley in the Roman era, and later in- 
vaders—the Longobards, the Goths, and the Slavs—all came from the heart- 
lands of the Old European song style. Moving across the North, from west to 
east, one passes from Liguria into French Piedmont, the ballad country of 
Italy, where ballads are invariably sung in chorus, into an area of Tyrolese and 
Austrian song, and finally into the eastern provinces where Slavic choral sing- 
ing is found. 

One of the most important discoveries of the trip showed a North-South 
line of Slavic influence which cut across these three Italian musical areas. In 
the mountains near the Austrian border are small enclaves of Slavic-speaking- 
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and-singing people (66). The whole province of Friuli has a Slavic cast to its 
song (67). In La Marche, on the Adriatic coast facing Jugoslavia, the dominant 
type of work song is in two parts, harmonized in seconds and fourths and sung 
with an open, far-carrying tone in the Slavic manner favored in Croatia and 
the mountains of Bulgaria and Rumania (68). 

Anywhere in the mountains south of Rome one may come upon a com- 
munity that sings part songs in a Slavic style (69). The province of Abruzzi, 
today an island of accomplished modern rural choruses in the Eurasian south, 
has a coastline closer to Jugoslavia than any other part of Italy, and its oldest 
choral songs, found on the coastal plain (rather than in the mountains which 
were once monodic) are Slavic in color (69). I believe it was by this avenue that 
the bagpipe and the custom of singing counter-melodically with the bagpipe 
entered Italy, for one finds this instrument and this practice all along the 
mountain routes of the shepherds from coastal Abruzzi into Calabria. 

Many colonies of Albanians came to Italy as refugees from the Turks in the 
13th century. In their villages, scattered through the hills of Abruzzi, Lucania, 
and Calabria, old Albanian dialects are still spoken, and singing is without ex- 
ception in the choral, open-throated, Old European style. Some non-Albanian 
villages in the South have apparently adopted Albanian style, but it is inter- 
esting to note that here the harmony is shrieked in high-pitched, agonized 
voices, and that the mood is one of torment and frustration as compared to the 
Albanian. This may be a case of the formal elements of a musical style failing 
to carry with them their emotional content. 

The folk-song map of the south is further complicated by the colonies of 
Byzantine Greeks in Puglia and Central Sicily, who practice an antique har- 
monic vocal style that they imported with their Greek Orthodoxy many cen- 
turies ago. However, as these villages have been absorbed into the southern 
pattern of sexual jealousy, the singing is harsh-voiced and strident and so is 
the harmonic blend. 

Finally, I discovered in the mountains between Naples and Salerno some 
colonies of Saracen origin, people who had fled into the hills when their coastal 
cities were recaptured by the Christians, and who have preserved intact the 
music of their North African forebears (70). This is, I believe, the only occur 
rence of purely Arab music in Europe. 

To return to the main theme, in every case which I had the opportunity to 
examine there is a positive correlation betwen the musical style and the sexual! 
mores of the communities. The Slavic enclaves of the North are open-voiced 
and permissive, those of the center less markedly so, and finally, in the South, 
the Albanian and other Slavic communities stand like islands of feminine in 
dependence in the sea of southern jealousy and frustration, though the Eura- 
sian social and musical patterns have altered the Albanian style considerably 


MUSICAL STYLE AND LIFE STYLE 


There remains the question of the mechanism which links a musical style 
to the preference pattern of the individual, and to community mores. I found 
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one answer in an examination of Italian lullabies, some two or three hundred 
of which are recorded. Southern Italian lullabies are agonized, sorrow-ridden 
wails, often hard to distinguish from funeral lamentations. Northern Italian 
mothers sing playful baby-bouncing songs, or wistfully tender sleep-songs. 
An apparent exception seems to emphasize the pattern: in the coastal areas 
round about Venice, there is a treasure of lullabies in the Southern Italian 
manner. The Venetian fisherfolk have harsh singing voices and are positively 
unable to sing polyphonically or to blend their voices. The existence of this 
Eurasian musical island in the North is explained by the isolated position of 
these people, who took refuge in their pile villages in the lagoons during the 
invasions from the North. Later Venice, as the Queen of the Mediterranean, 
faced East toward its Oriental trading empire (71). 

The distribution of lullaby types in Spain conforms to this North-South 
pattern, but with a precision that would delight a linguist. From the Andalu- 
cian sleep-producing refrain vocable—a high-pitched, nasalized ay-ay-ay 


European area until, in the Basque country, the women signal their babies to 


72)—the refrain vowel gradually grows rounder as one moves toward the Old 


sleep with a low-pitched, liquid 00-00-00 (73). 

The child in Southern Italy and Southern Spain has his first musical con- 
tacts with his mother and his other female relatives. Their voices, as they rock 
him to sleep or move about their housework, accompany his waking and sleep- 
ing hours. And what he hears is a high-pitched voice and a wailing melody, 
expressive of the tragedy of Southern Italian life, its poverty, and its frustrat- 
ing sexual pattern. The lullabies call on the Saints to protect the little one, born 
into a harsh and menacing world, and they threaten the irritable child with the 
wolf who often comes to eat the lambs of the flock (74). 

Lullabies for an Italian woman have direct sexual connotation. At first, un- 
married girls flatly refused to perform them for me, overcome with embarrass- 
ment at having to sing them to a strange man. The reason for this is clear. 
The Catholic church virtually interdicts sexual relations except for the purpose 
of procreation, and since, at least in theory, no unmarried girl has sexual 
experience and no married woman permits intercourse without childbearing in 
mind, lullabies are intimately associated with love-making in the mind of the 
Italian peasant woman. 

Now what is the quality of the sexual experience of the Southern Italian 
woman? In the first place, as a young girl, she has feared the father and broth- 
ers, Who jealously protected her and would drive her from the house if they 
so much as suspected her of making love to a man. In her period of courtship, 
she feared all men. Carlo Levi says about the peasants of Lucania that they 
‘consider love or sexual attraction so powerful a force in nature that no power 
on earth can resist it. If a man and a woman are alone in a sheltered spot, no 
power on earth can prevent their embrace; good intentions and chastity are of 
10 avail. If by chance nothing comes of their propinquity, it is just as bad as if 
something had come of it, because the mere fact of being together implies love- 
making ...’’ (From the introduction of Christ Stopped at Eboli.) 
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The Southern Italian girl knows that there is no trick or deceit to which her 
hungry and predatory admirer will not descend for a sexual contact. She also 
knows that he will regard her as a whore if she yields to his sexual desires, and 
that her chances of marriage, her only career, may thus be forever closed. 

In the minds of a Southern Italian there are two idealized feminine cate- 
gories—the madonna, the virginal mother figure, and the prostitute. If he has 
any actual sexual experience in his youth, it is likely to be with a prostitute. 
He comes to the bed of his inexperienced madonna flushed with wine and the 
repressed passion of a long engagement, a feeling that is closely akin to anger. 
Little wonder that so many Southern Italian marriages are sexually infelici- 
tous, and that the man goes back to his cards and to his prostitutes, after duti- 
fully siring his children, leaving his nagging madonna to wail out her frustra- 
tion in her lullabies and add her sorrowful feminine notes to the love songs she 
heard on moonlit nights. For now she is in prison. Even though unfulfilled sexu- 
ally, worn out by hard work and childbearing, she will seldom attempt to es- 
cape her marriage. Divorce is forbidden and separation in this patriarchal 
community means condemnation to concubinage or slavery as a servant. Is 
it any wonder that the women of this land wail their children to sleep? The 
women bear the heaviest burden of pain in this Southern Italian world, bled 
white by the Romans and exploited since then by corrupt and rapacious feudal 
systems. 

This is the social and psychological background of the singers who shape 
the musical preference pattern of the babies of Southern Italy. Their wailing 
voices blend with the child’s first experiences of love and affection, the satis- 
faction of his need to be fed, cleaned, kept warm, and cuddled. When he grows 
up, he finds no reason to change his emotional perspective. The mother, who is 
pressed by church law into a succession of exhausting pregnancies, has a new 
baby in her arms and refuses the older sibling. When the child is obstreperous, 
he is severely punished or slapped and then may be covered with passionate 
caresses by a mother to whom he represents the whole of life’s satisfactions. I 
have never seen children so harshly treated as in Southern Calabria and in 
Sicily, nor have I ever encountered such timorous little girls and such mis- 
chievous, maddening little boys. 

Girls, from an early age, must stay at home to help their mothers. The idea 
of free play or long schooling for them is unthinkable. As soon as they begin to 
mature, they are housebound and guarded like so many potential criminals 
The boys, on the other hand, have little or no organized sport, and spend their 
time standing in the streets and piazzas with the older boys, being cuffed and 
tormented, and in turn cuffing and tormenting the smaller ones. During 
adolescence they burn with frustrated desire, for contact is forbidden with the 
girls they yearn for. There are no dances, no parties, and unless a girl is en- 
gaged she cannot even go to the movies with her young man. Thus Southern 
Italy has become famous for the beautiful eyes of her women, eyes which can 
say everything in a glance. Thus your young Italian, summoned by the burn 
ing glances of the girls, stimulated by wine, by the sun, by a culture whose only 
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folklore deals with love in the most passionate and romantic terms, is left to 
burn in the piazza. He becomes a silent hunter, waiting and hoping for the 
moment when he can catch a girl unaware, or briefly reach a haven in the arms 
of some complaisant married woman. In this culture, no man can really trust 
his friend, for to leave one’s wife or fiancee alone with another man is far too 
risky. 

Thus the whole society of Southern Italy comes to share in varying degrees 
the sorrows and frustrations of its housebound women. And there is almost 
literally nothing in the folk poetry of this area but yearning for unattainable 
love—love songs which the males sing in voices almost as high-pitched and fal- 
setto as their mothers’, sending through the barred windows a vocal sign of 
their identification with the emotional problems of their imprisoned sweet- 
hearts. 

But, you may ask, is high-pitched, strident singing necessarily a musical 
symbol of the burning pain of sexual starvation? It appears to me that this is 
so, for people sing in this fashion in all the areas in which women are secluded, 
owned, exploited, and thus never can trust or be trusted completely by their 
men. 

However, when the relationship between the fundamental vocal means of 
expressing emotion (laughing, crying, and the like) are studied in relation to 
singing style, another great step forward will have been made in scientific 
musicology. In this particular case a few preliminary observations can be 
shared. When a human being, especially a female, is given over to agonized 
vrief, she emits a series of high-pitched, long, sustained, wailing notes. Even 
grown men sound like little children when they how] in sorrow. Then the head is 
thrown back, the jaw thrust forward, the soft palate is pulled down and back, 
the throat is constricted so that a small column of air under high pressure 
shoots upward and vibrates the hard palate and the heavily charged sinus. An 
easy personal experiment will convince anyone that this is the best way to 
howl or wail. Then, if you open your eyes slightly (for they will automatically 
close if you are really howling), you will see the brows knotted, the face and 
neck flushed, the facial muscles knotted under the eyes, and the throat dis- 
tended with the strain of producing this high-pitched wail. 

This is quite an accurate picture of the Southern Italian or Andalucian folk 
singer. This is what the Southern Italian or Spanish child learns in the cradle 
and in the kitchen, and later uses for abstract expressive purposes, recalling 
feelings of infant love and security. The proof is that everyone in the culture 
sings or tries to sing in this way. Not only do mature women how! or wail when 
they sing, but so also do most of the men, especially the most highly esteemed 
singers. It is rare to find a low singing voice among Southern Italian men. 
lenors with a falsetto quality are the rule. And this is the tale of Tunis, 
Egypt, Arabia, Persia, of the raga singers of India, and of all the lands where 
women are the chattel slaves of high culture. 

I come now to a final example which sharpens this cartoon of Italian musi- 
cal styles. In the central mountains of Sardinia there is a small area said never 
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to have been conquered by the Romans. The population live a quasi-tribal 
life, pasturing their flocks on communal land, resisting the modern Italian 
government as they did Imperial Rome. In fact, they are celebrated brigands 
who make travel on the roads unsafe after dark, and frequently carry out raids 
on neighboring villages. Yet I was told that murders due to jealousy rarely oc- 
cur among them. Women, as clan members, are not the slaves of their hus- 
bands, and infidelities and sexual irregularities are talked out between families. 

Sard lullabies often run to the lilting rhythm of the ballo fondo (75), the 
primitive Sardinian circle dance (76), and even in funeral lamentations, the 
voices of the mourning women are low-pitched and husky. The men, who prac- 
tice the art of song to the exclusion of every other art and whose songs trans- 
mit the tribal lore, sing and dance together in a line with arms round each 
other’s shoulders (77). Their voices are pitched so low that, in the Italian con- 
text, you think at once of Zulu singing style. All songs are choral and the 
choruses are composed of baritones and basses, sounding a lively polyphonic 
bass figure as their song-leader (sometimes a tenor) tells his story. Their har- 
monic system is unique in Italy and in Europe, and indeed seems to be the one 
genuine prehistoric chordal style that has survived intact in modern Europe. 

Coastal Sards sing in modified Hispano-Arabic style, in high-pitched stri- 
dent voices, mostly in solo (78), even though their accompaniment is the most 
elaborate polyphonic instrument produced in the Mediterranean—the Greek 
aulos, called in Sardinia the Jaunneddas, which is in effect a triple clarinet (79). 

The bass song style of Central Sardinia is linked, in my mind, with the 
polyphonic music of Liguria (80), and in both areas one finds a permissive atti- 
tude toward sex, more equality for women, tenderness for children, and many 
mementos of a primitive communal life. Indeed, I have come to feel that these 
areas belong to an Old European culture pushed back into the mountains and 
surrounded by the onrush of Oriental civilization which overwhelmed and shat- 
tered most of the older tribal societies, made chattels of the women, and 
brought in its train a folk-art of strident monody. The Catholic church, also 
Oriental in origin and in musical preferences, sustained this monodic pattern; 
indeed for centuries it resisted polyphonic influences from the North with all 
its strength. In the mountain Sard we have perhaps an indication of the kind 
of life and music that existed in Europe before high culture came from the 
East. The most recent and dramatic example of the disappearance of the Old 
European choral tradition was the clearing of the Scots highlands in the 18th 
century. The clan system was broken and the people shipped off to the Mari- 
time Provinces of Canada. There in the Gaelic-speaking enclaves one hears 
the only non-Negro polyphonic singing on the Eastern seaboard (81). 

I do not know how this system of stylistic analysis will work out in other 
parts of the world, especially in primitive cultures. It seems to me that it con- 
siderably clarifies the picture in the areas I know intimately—Britain, Italy, 
Spain, the West Indies, and the United States. It gives promising indications 
when applied in other areas. Perhaps sexual tensions may not prove to be a 
determinant for musical style in the music of many primitive peoples, but | 
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feel that it is along the lines indicated in these pages that we will come upon 
the answers to many of the puzzles facing the new science of musical ethnology. 

One of the most promising aspects of this approach is the possibility of 

introducing precise laboratory measurements into the study. The develop- 
ment of the melody-writing machine will soon make it easy to transcribe tunes 
and thus build up a picture of the melodic norms of any culture area. We have 
seen that the diagnostic factors in the musical style situation center around the 
way the voice is produced, its characteristic timbre and normal singing pitch. 
These elements may now be measured precisely and linked with studies of the 
psychological and emotional tension patterns of which vocal tension is the 
product. Thus, since voice production stands at the center of the problem—on 
the one hand limiting and coloring the formal musical product, and on the 
other sensitively reflecting the main emotional and social tensions of the society 
an attack at this point could wel! produce decisive results. 

What might be envisaged is a laboratory procedure with the following 

steps: 

(1) A mechanical study of the physical characteristics of a series of singing styles 
and melodic contour patterns. 

(2) A laboratory study of typical singers from each stylistic area, which would 
include measurement and description of the physiological traits basic to each 
style. 

(3) Testing responses of members of musical culture groups to various aspects of 
their own and other musical styles. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Now to recapitulate the main points of this paper and to propose a conclu- 
sion. 

1. Comparative musicology in studying folk and primitive music cannot 
depend upon our present system of musical notation, nor could such an ap- 
proach possibly produce a picture of mankind’s music, especially since, as we 
have shown, the formal aspects of music can be altered in culture contact with- 
out altering the fundamental color or intent of the song style. There is pro- 
posed a fresh concept—musical style—which includes these formal elements 
but sets them in their proper context of vocal technique, physical and emo- 
tional tensions, group participation, and social background. 

2. Considered in this light, there appear to be ten or more musical style 
families in the world, whose number and precise description will be modified 
as more material comes in. Perhaps these categories may serve as a useful 
starting-point—-Eurasian, Old European, Modern European, Pygmoid, Afri- 
can, Melanesian, Malayan, Polynesian, Australian, and American Indian. 
It seems quite clear that these styles have spread over large areas during ex- 
tremely long periods of time, possibly with the diffusion of the modern races 
of mankind. They appear to change more slowly than any other human art. 

3. The diagnostic elements in musical style appear now to be the degree 
and kind of group participation in music-making, the characteristic pitch and 
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timbre of the voice and the vocal technique, the facial and bodily tensions, 
and the underlying emotions which determine these tensions. These emotions 
seem to arise from limited areas of social tension—almost like neuroses at the 
level of individual psychology. Thus the basic color of a music symbolizes a 
fundamental social-psychological pattern, common to a given culture. 

4. In those societies considered, the sexual code, the position of women, 
and the treatment of children seem to be the social patterns most clearly linked 
with musical style. Where women are made into chattels, as they have been 
during recent history in most areas of high culture, their feelings of melan 
choly and frustration have determined that the entire music of the various 
societies take on a nostalgic or agonized character, in singing style, melodi: 
type, and emotional content. The women in these societies fix the early musi 
cal preferences of the young, so that when these children become adults they 
experience a pleasurable recall of childhood emotions associated with thei 
mothers and their mothers’ sad songs; thus a sorrowful music fills them with a 
feeling of security and they find it beautiful and pleasurable. 

5. Since music has to do with such fundamental human values and such 
primordial human experiences, which do not alter until the entire underpin 
nings of a society are changed, we may now see clearly why musical style is so 
conservative and why musical patterns have seemed to externalize eterna! 
verities. The Pythagoreans believed that the fundamental tonal patterns in 
music were a sign of man’s relationship with the patterns of the physical uni 
verse—the music of the spheres. Now we see that musical styles may be sym 
bols of basic human value systems which function at the unconscious level and 
evolve with glacial slowness because the basic social patterns which produc 
them also evolve slowly. 

6. For us, these concepts open up several important possibilities: 

(a) Using musical style analysis as a diagnostic instrument, we can begin the stud) 

of the emotional and esthetic history of the world’s peoples. 

(b) Using musical style as an analytic tool, we can perhaps reconstruct the emo 
tional character of past societies. 

(c) Musical style analysis may afford a fairly precise index of the deep-runnin 
emotional and esthetic factors which have been operative in the process o! 
cultural evolution alongside economic and institutional factors. 

(d) We can anchor the study of the arts of mankind in fundamental concepts 0! 
psychology and physiology, and perhaps discover a realistic basis for the pr: 
tection of certain cultural values, about whose disappearance under the pressu: 
of western technology we can now only express a sentimental concern. 


With musical style analysis as a predictive tool, we can start to make hypotheses 
and to test them upon the rapidly evolving music of our own times, and perhaps 
achieve a better evaluation of esthetic problems. 
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RECORD BIBLIOGRAPHY 


This list must deal selectively with the records from only two or three of the series which are 
available. Otherwise it would run to far too many items. First, here are the principal sources from 
which discs of field-recorded folk and primitive music are available. 

The archive of American Folk Lore, Library of Congress, which will mail its catalogue of field 
recordings from North and South America on request. 

The Columbia World Library of Folk and Primitive Music, edited by A. Lomax, with others, 
available from Columbia Records Inc., 779 7th Avenue, New York. 18 regional albums. 

Folkways Records, 117 W. 46th Street, New York City, whose vast catalogue of excellent Ips 
includes material from most regions of the world. 

The Department of Musicology, Musee de l’Homme, Place Trocodero, Paris, editor Gilbert 
Rouget, a small but extremely important catalogue of primitive music. 

Westminster Records, Inc., 275 7th Avenue, NYC, with a growing catalogue of series of Ips 
which treat one region exhaustively. 

The World Collection of Recorded Folk Music, UNESCO, Paris, editor C. Brailoieu, a small se- 
lection of otherwise unavailable recordings, arranged by type. 

(1) Iviza, Spain, KL 216, Columbia ... Songs and Dances of Spain, WF 12002 and WF 
12019, Westminster 

(2) Good examples of white folk singing style may be found on: Anglo-American Ballads, 1.1; 
{nglo-American Sea Chanties, L2; Anglo-American Songs and Ballads, 21, L12, Library of Con- 
gress... The Ritchie Family of Kentucky, FA 2316; Pete Steele, FS 3828; Wolf River Songs, 
FM 4001; Folk Songs of Ontario, FM 4005, Folkways. 

(2a) Sacred llarp Singing, L11, Library of Congress. 

(2b) Good examples of Negro folk singing may be found on: Afro-American S pirituals, etc., 
L3; Afro-American Blues and Game Songs, L4; Negro Religious Songs and Services, 110; Negro 
Work Songs and Calls, L8, Library of Congress ... Negro Prison Songs, TLP 1020, Tradition 
Records, Inc., NYC... Negro Folk Music of Alabama, FE 4471-75; Country Dance FA 2201, 
Folkways. 

(3) Southern music at various stages of cross-culturation on: Blues in the Mississippi Night, 
United Artists, 725 7th Ave., NYC... Folk Music: USA, FE 4530; American Folk Music, FP 
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251-3; Jazz, FJ 2801-11, Folkways . . . Knee Deep in Bluegrass, DL 8731, Decca Records . . . Ray 
Charles at Newport, Atlantic 1289. 

(4) Folk Music of Nova Scotia, FM 4006; Cajun Songs from Louisiana, P 438; Folkways. . 
Venezuela, KL 212, Columbia . . . Bahaman Songs, etc., L 5, Library of Congress. 

(5) Afro-Bahian Music from Brazil, Album 13; Folk Music from Venezuela, Album 15, Library 
of Congress... Bresil No. 2—Bahia, Musee de Homme... Negro Folk Music of Africa and 
America, FE 4500; Music of the Bahamas, FS 3844-5; Cult Music of Cuba, P 410; Folk Music of 
Jamaica, P 452; Folk Music of Haiti, FE 4407; The Black Caribs of Honduras, FE 4435, Folkways. 

(6) Traditional Music of Peru, Fe 4456, Folkways. 

(7) Venezuela, Side I, Nos. 1, 7, 9, KL 212, Columbia... Music of Matto Grosso, P 446; 
Indian Music of the Upper Amazon, FE 4458, Folkways. 

(8) Folk Music of Mexico, Album 19, Library of Congress... Yaqui Dances, FW 6957; 
Wusic of the Indians of Mexico, FW 8811; Tarascan Music, FW 8867; Indian Music of Mexico, FE 
4413; Folk Music of New Mexico, P 426, Folkways. 

(9) Traditional Music of Peru, FE 4456, Folkways ... Folk Music of Venezuela, Album 15, 
Library of Congress. 

(10) Examples of the Amerindian ‘norm’... Canada, KL 211, Columbia . . . Eskimos of 
Hudson Bay, P 444; songs in Music of Mato Grosso, FE 4446; Songs from the Great Lakes Indians 
FM 4003; Apache, San Idelfonso, Zuni, Walapai material from American Indians of the Southwest, 
FE 4420; ... Songs from the Iroquois Longhouse, Album 6, Library of Congress . . . Venezuela, 
Side I, Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 10, KL 212, Columbia . . . Bresil-T, Musee de |’ Homme. 

(11) Music of the Sioux and Navaho, FE 4401; Music of the Indians of the Southwest, Taos and 
Navaho material, FE 4420, Folkways. 

(12) Seventeen Ips dubbed from the field cylinders of F. Densmore taken in most Indian 
culture areas, are now available from the Library of Congress. Folkways lists additional records 

(13) Musique de Boschman at Musique Pigmee, LD-9, Musee de |'Homme; Music of the [turi 
Forest, FE 4483; Africa South of the Sahara, Side I, Nos. 5 and 6, FE 4503... French Africa, 
Side II, Nos. 34-38, KL 205, Columbia. 

(14) Musique Maure, Musee de |’Homme ... French Africa, Side I, Nos. 2-14, KL 205, 
Columbia . . . Wolof Music of Senegal and Gambia, FE 4462, Folkways. 

(15) Songs of the Watusi, FE 4428; Africa, South of the Sahara, Side TV, Nos. 31 and 32, FE 
4503, Folkways. 

(16) Folk Music of Ethiopia, FE 4405; Music of the Falashas, FE 4442, Folkways. 

(17) Notably in Folk Music of Western Congo, FE 4427, Folkways. 

18) A remarkable dramatization of intercourse and orgasm on Guinee Francaise, Side IT, 

No. 13, MC 20, 097, Vogue, Paris, France. Three Ips give a summary picture of African Negro 
music: French Africa and British Africa on Columbia, and Africa South of the Sahara on Folkways 
. Hugh Tracy, director of the African Music Society, PO Box 138, Roodepoort, South Africa 
has recorded over the whole area of British South and East Africa and has published a tremendous 


archive of records . . . Gilbert Rouget makes available a smaller but very good selection of press 
ings from the Musee de l’Homme. All in all, Africa is not only the richest but the best recorded con 
tinent, musically speaking. . . . Of special interest is Folk Music of Liberia, FE 4465, Folkways, 1 


which the link between Pygmoid and Negro music becomes clearly evident. 

(19) Australia, KL 208, Columbia . . . Tribal Music of Australia, FE 4439, Folkways. 

(20) New Guinea, Side IT, KL 208, Columbia . . . Music of New Guinea (Austral-Trust Te: 
ritory, Inc. New Britain, New Ireland, Manus, Bougainville), Wattle Records Inc., 131 Cathedral 


Street, Sydney . . . Indonesia, Side I, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, (?), and 6, Vol. VII, Columbia. 
(21) Most of the material I have heard was on private discs in London or Paris. A Polynesia: 
specialist could certainly add more items to ... Maori Songs of New Zealand, FE 4406; Tahiti, 


one item, in Music of the World’s Peoples, No. 12, FE 4504; Samoa, one item, Side IV, FE 4505, 
Folkways. Europeanized Polynesian songs are available in any large record catalogue. 

22) Indonesia, KL 210, Columbia, strong Malay traces Nos. 1-5, Moluccan Music Nos. 7-14 
Dyak, Nos. 15-18 Side I (See also Musee de l'Homme disc of Borneo Music), also Nos. 25 and 28 
Side IT from Bali, KL 210, Columbia . .. Wanunéo Music from the Philip pines, FE 4460; Temia 
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Dream Music of Malaya, FE 4460; Japanese Buddhist Rituals, Side I, Nos. 1, 2, FE 4449; 
Veddic chant, No. 3, Side I, Religions Music of India, FF. 4431. 

(23) Ireland, KL 204, Columbia . . . Songs of Aran, P 1002, Folkways. 

24) England, KL 206; France, KL-207, Columbia. 

(25) Spain, KL-213, Columbia. 

(26) Italy, KL-5173-4, Columbia. 

(27) Jugoslavia, Serbian bands, KL-213, Columbia . . . No. 28, Music of the World’s Peoples, 
FE 4454, Folkways. 

(28) Folk Music of Greece, FE 4454, Folkways. 

(29) Songs and Dances of Turkey, FW 8801; Folk and Traditional Music of Turkey, FF. 4404. 

(30) Musique Maure (see 14)... Folk Music of the Mediterranean, FF. 4501, Folkways. 

(31) Folk Music of Palestine, FE. 4408; Kurdish Folk Songs and Dances, FF. 4469; Music of 
South Arabia, FE 4421; Music of the Russian Middle East, FE 4416; Songs and Dances of Armenia, 
FP 809, Folkways. In Israel Today, WF 12026-29; Songs and Dances (with material from Kaza 
kistan, Uzbekistan, Khirgizia, and Moldavia), WF 12012, Westminster. 

(32) Folk Music of Pakistan, FE 4425, Folkways. 

(33) India, KL 215, Columbia . . . Religious Music of India, FE. 4431; Traditional Music of 
India (remarkable examples of the female-male voice), FE 4422; Music from South Asia (the In 
dian subcontinent), FE 4447, Folkways. 

(34) Music of South East Asia, FE 4423; Burmese Folk and Traditional Music, FE 4436, 
Folkways. 

(35) Indonesia, KL 210, Columbia. Music of Indonesia, FF. 4406, Folkways. 

(36) Japan, The Ryukyus, Korea and Formosa, KL-214, Columbia. Folk and Classical Music 
of Korea, FE 4424; Folk Music of Japan, FE 4429, Folkways. No long playing records of Chinese 
folk music are available in the west, as far as I know, but one hears that field recording is being 
actively carried on there now. 

(37) Scotland, KL-209, Columbia. Songs and Pipes of the Hebrides, FE. 4430; Songs from Cape 
Breton Island, FE 4450, Folkways. 

(38) England, KL-206, Columbia. In 1960-61 Westminster will publish a series of field record- 
ings covering all regions of the British Isles. 

(39) Folk Music of Norway, FM 4008, Folkways. 

(40) France, KL-207, Columbia. 

(41) The Spanish Basques, WF 12018; Galicia, WF 12020; Asturias and Santander, W¥ 
12021, Westminster. 

(42) North and Central Italy, KL-5173, Columbia. 

(43) Jugoslavia, Side I, KL-217, Columbia. 

(44) Bulgaria, KL-5378, Columbia . . . Rumanian Songs and Dances, F¥. 4387, Folkways. 

(45) Lithuanian Songs in the USA, ¥M 4009; one Esthonian item, in Vol. IV, Music of the 
World’s Peoples, FE. 4507 

(46) Music of the Ukraine, FE 4443; No. 18, Folk Music of the World’s Peoples; Russian Folk 
Songs, FW 6820, Folkways. 

(47) Folk Songs from Armenia, WF 12013; Folk Songs and Dances including material from 
Georgia, WF 12012, Westminster. One Georgian item, Folk Music of the World’s Peoples. 

(48) Castile, WF 12022, Leon and Extremadura, WF 12023, Westminster. Examples of other 
regions in Modern European area to be found in Ips listed in 37-47. 

(49) Folk Songs of Hungary, FW 6803, Folkways. 

(50) For USA items see No. 2. Also, Folk Music of French Canada, FE 4482; Spanish and 
Mexican Folk Music of New Mexico, FE 4426; Folk Music of New Mexico, FE 4426; Folk Music of 
Colombia, FW 6804; Folk Songs and Dances of Brazil, FW 6953. Folk Music of Puerto Rico, Album 
18, Library of Congress. Venezuela, KL-212, Columbia. 

(51) British East Africa, KL 213, Columbia 

(52) Jugoslavia, KL-217, Columbia. 

(53) Southern Italy and the Islands, KL 5174, Columbia. 

(54) Galicia, WF 12020, Westminster. 
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(55) Scotland, KL-209, Columbia. 

(56) Spain, KL-216, Columbia. Cities af Andalucia, WF 12001, Jerez and Seville, WF 12003; 
Eastern S pain and Valencia, WF 12019, Westminster. 

(57) Cante Flamenco, WAP 301, Westminster. 

(58) Castile, WF 12022, Leon and Extremadura, WF 12023, Westminster. 

(59) Northern and Central Italy, Side 1, KL 5173, Columbia. 

(60) Side IT, Nos. 18-25, ibid. 

61) Southern Italy and the Islands, Side I, No. 14, KL-5174, Columbia 

(62) Nos. 17-18, ibid. 

(63) No. 12, ibid.(64) Side II, Nos. 31-37, ibid. (65) Side II, No. 22, KL-517. (66) Side I, 
No. 12, KL-5173. (67) Side I, No. 11, ibid. 

(68) Side IT, No. 23, ibid. 

69) Side IT, No. 27, 30, KL 5173; Side I, 6, KL-5174. 

(70) Side I, Nos. 2, 3, KL-5174. 

71) Side I, 14-15, KL 5173. 

72) Jerez and Seville, Side 1, Nos. 7, 11, WF 12003, Westminster. 

73) The Spanish Basques, Side If, No. 4. WF 12018, Westminster. 

(74) Side I, No. 17, KL-5174, Columbia. 

(75) Side IT, No. 35, KL-5174. 

(76) Nos. 34-39, ibid. 

(77) Nos. 37, 38, ibid. 

(78) No. 37, ibid. 

(79) Nos. 33, 39, ibid. 

(80) Side I, Nos. 1, 2, 3, KL-5174. 

(81) Songs from Cape Breton Island, FF. 4450, Folkways. 
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Component, Assemblage, and Theme in Cultural Integration 
and Differentiation 


MORRIS E. OPLER 


Cornell University 


INTRODUCTION 

HIS paper summarizes and compares the reactions to death of two 

Apache tribes known to be closely related historically and culturally. 
Similarities and differences are reviewed and analyzed for clues concerning 
the manner in which variation from a common pattern develops. Processes to 
which I give the terms selective emphasis, extension, intensification, combination, 
and placement are identified. An attempt is made to demonstrate that traits 
of a culture take on meanings and associations that align them with other 
cultural elements and that they tend to appear and exert their influence as 
clusters. Such a cluster or associated body of ideas, symbols, artifacts, and be- 
havior called into play by a culturally significant event I term an assemblage.' 
In this context the constituent elements or traits of an assemblage are viewed 
as its components, and attention is given to the question of the interrelations, 
stability, and persistence of aggregations of components. In an effort to see 
why intricate and highly patterned assemblages appear in some situations and 
not in others, the relationship between assemblages and important aflirma- 
tions of the culture, called ‘hemes, is explored, and the relevance of the assem- 
blage-themal analysis to cross-cultural study is considered. 


JICARILLA AND LIPAN DEATH PRACTICES AND ATTITUDES: 
THE SIMILARITIES 

It has been recognized by more than one investigator that the Apachean- 
speaking peoples of the Southwest have a great deal in common culturally as 
well as linguistically. Eschatology has been considered an area in which these 
people share an especially large number of attitudes and practices. No two 
Apachean-speaking tribes, unless it be the Mescalero and the Chiricahua, 
stand closer together in regard to death practices and conceptions of after life 
than do the Jicarilla and Lipan, as the following summary of similarities be- 
tween the two groups suggests. 

According to the doctrines of both the Jicarilla and Lipan, life originated 
as a result of the entrance into the body of an animating principle. Death is 
marked by its exit from the body. An individual gives rise to a ghost at death. 
Except for those of the very old and very young, ghosts, especially ghosts of 
persons who were witches in life, are dangerous, polluting, and malignant. 
It is the close relatives of the deceased who are most likely to be the target of 
the ghost’s unwelcome attentions. Ghosts, especially those of witches, often 
assume the form of an animal or bird to frighten and persecute the living. The 
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dying are visited by dead relatives from the afterworld who offer them food. 
\t death a person travels to the rim of the afterworld, most often conceived of 
as an underworld. He slides down a steep incline to the underworld. If he has 
previously eaten fruit of the underworld or does so now, recovery or return to 
earth and life is impossible. The underworld is separated into north and south 
halves, with a barrier between the two sections. The north half is dark and 
gloomy. Those who have been witches in life are consigned to it after death. A 
principal article of diet for them is lizards. Those who were not witches in life 
inhabit the south side. There they live a life of ease and satisfaction. All in- 
firmities are healed and they are free to carry on the activities they enjoyed 
most in life. 

A hasty burial is the rule. As small a number of people as practicable are 
involved in the preparation and disposal of the body, and it is best that they 
be persons of advanced age, for the young are easily influenced and sickened 
by contact with death. The body is washed and dressed in good clothes. The 
grave is a crevice in the rocks or a shallow trench in hilly or mountainous coun- 
try, and the body is covered with branches, earth, and rocks. A plant associ- 
ated with the repulsion of ghosts is left in the form of a cross on the grave. 
Personal property of the deceased is brought with the corpse to the grave site 
and buried with the body or left on or near the grave. If the body is carried to 
the grave on the dead person’s horse, the mount is dispatched at the grave. 
fribesmen who are encountered by the burial party on their way to dispose of 
the corpse are expected to turn aside and avert their gaze. On the return 
journey the members of the burial party take a different route, and they 
bathe thoroughly after their return. 

Close relatives of the dead person, whether or not they are involved in the 
disposal of the corpse, wail and cut their hair or allow it to hang loose. The 
deceased’s property, or property closely associated with him which is not taken 
to the grave for disposal, is destroyed at the place where death occurred. The 
dwelling in which the death took place is destroyed and, upon the return of 
the burial party, the entire encampment to which the dwelling belonged ts 
moved. Rules pertaining to burial and protection from the ghost are relaxed 
considerably if the dead person is very old or very young. 

In order to prevent the return of the ghost and frightening dreams, the close 
relatives usually have a ‘ceremony against ghosts’? performed for them in 
which fumigation with the smoke from pungent trees and plants and the lib- 
eral use of ashes are features. Dreams of flood and fire are portents of death and 
are especially distasteful at this time. The close relatives, who have been pol- 
luted and rendered unlucky by the presence of death in their midst, must re- 
main away from others for some time. No one may utter the name of a dead 
person. The raven and owl are birds associated with death. Whistling at night 
is dangerous and ‘‘draws” ghosts. [t is the ghosts of fellow tribesmen and es- 
pecially of relatives that persecute the living, but ghost sickness can also be 

‘contracted from the ghosts of dead members of hostile tribes, and there are 
rituals to cope with this danger. At the death of a married person, a sororate- 


levirate arrangement comes into play to provide the surviving mate with a 
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marriage partner. Before widowers and widows can remarry, they must pass 
through a purification rite in which the face is painted with red ochre. 

Besides the similarity in practices, symbols, and material objects that have 
to do with death, there is, of course, also a close parallel in basic attitudes. For 
both tribes, the personal sorrow and bereavement at death are overshadowed 
by a morbid and chilling fear of the corpse, his ghost, his possessions, his grave, 
the animal form his ghost may take, and his very memory as it may be con- 
veyed by mention of his name or by dreams. There are also the same associ- 
ated misgivings concerning night, darkness, witches, creatures of the night, 
shadows, and black birds and objects. Against these adjuvants of death and 
persecution by ghosts, in the view of both these peoples, are arrayed protec- 
tive and beneficial rituals, sun, day, light, and such symbols of life and vitality 
as pollen, whirlwind, and red ochre. In both ideologies a dichotomy between 
the “death side” and the “life side” is emphasized, and many of the same ele- 
ments are used to underline the contrast. 

Yet, despite these impressive similarities in practice and precept between 
Jicarilla and Lipan in respect to the advent of death, there are some very in- 
teresting divergences too. A consideration of these may give some hints of how 
variation from a common pattern develops. 


JICARILLA AND LIPAN DEATH PRACTICES AND ATTITUDES: 
THE VARIATIONS 

According to Jicarilla belief, man’s form was patterned after the imprint 
in the sand of the body of the supernatural who ruled in the underworld before 
the ascent of supernaturals, man, and the animals to the present world.? Life 
and animation occurred when Whirlwind was sent into the body via the finger- 
tips. Death occurs when Whirlwind makes its exit from the bottoms of the 
feet. There is no parallel Lipan account of man’s animation in the underworld. 
Two animating principles, Whirlwind and Lightning, are recognized by the 
Lipan, with Lightning being the more important of the two. According to the 
Lipan version, Wind enters at birth through the throat (the Lipan dispatch 
the horse of the deceased at the grave by shooting arrows into its throat) and 
a person dies when the lightning within him *“‘burns down.”’ 

The Jicarilla make a clear distinction between yih (breath, spirit, shade) 
and hos (ghost). The ‘‘breath”’ is harmless or benevolent. It is guided by the 
shades of relatives already dead on a four-day journey to the underworld. The 
shades of dead witches guide the “‘breath”’ of a person who was a witch in life. 
At some point in the journey the fruit of the wild plum is offered to the shade 
of the person who has just ‘‘died,” and if this food is accepted and eaten, death 
becomes irrevocable. The Lipan, on the other hand, conceive only of the ghost. 
The ghost is harmless when it remains in the underworld, but it may be either 
malignant or harmless while it roams the earth. The Lipan do not specify how 
long the journey to the underworld takes or the direction in which the under- 
world lies. The newly arrived ghosts are offered either a cactus apple to eat or 
tobacco to smoke in the Lipan version. Juniper trees stand at the entranceway 
to the Lipan afterworld. This is not the case in the Jicarilla version, though 
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juniper is used by them for warding off the ghost through brushing and fumiga- 
tion. 

In the Jicarilla view, the north and south halves of the underworld are 
separated by a tall rock barrier. The inhabitants of the northern half nearly 
succeed in cutting through this obstacle each night, but each time the rock 
wall closes up solidly again when they pause in their labors in the morning. 
The Lipan tell about a mountain that stands between the north and south 
sides, but the Tantalus motif does not appear in their account. The Jicarilla 
picture the denizens of the northern half of the underworld with nothing but 
lizards to eat. According to the Lipan account they dine on toads and snakes 
in addition. 

For both peoples, fear of the ghost is much mitigated if the dying individual 
is very old. In this the Lipan go much further; relatives ask a blessing from a 
very old person who is at death’s door and carry out a ritual involving him in 
which the face is painted red. 

Practices in regard to the preparation of the body, burial, and mourning 
show some variation. The Lipan shoot a gun in the air if it is a male who has 
died. This is not found among the Jicarilla. Though they do not welcome the 
task, Jicarilla kin prepare and bury the body. The Lipan attempt to hire others 
to do this. The Lipan place some black object with the corpse; this is not the 
Jicarilla custom. The Jicarilla wail in sympathy when a funeral procession 
passes by; the Lipan remain silent. In interment the Lipan place the head of 
the corpse to the east; the Jicarilla have no conviction about the proper orien- 
tation Juniper branches are placed on the body as a cross at interment by the 
Jicarilla; sage (which both tribes used as a fumigant to discourage visits by 
ghosts) is so used by the Lipan. The Jicarilla try to keep the ghost at a distance 
by scratching lines on the ground between the grave and the place of habita- 
tion; this is not done by the Lipan. But the Lipan place the hair cut off in 
mourning on living plants in an open place, an attempt to identify the be- 
reaved with renewed life and flourishing natural phenomena. This is something 
that the Jicarilla do not do. The Lipan who is fearful after the death of a rela- 
tive places a black object at the head of his bed. This is not the Jicarilla cus- 
tom. Among the Jicarilla, those who lived in the same encampment as the 
dead person move their dwellings to the east. The Lipan move camp in th¢ 
opposite direction from the fresh grave. The Lipan sometimes avoided th: 
necessity for moving the main camp at all by carrying a failing patient far from 
the settlement and keeping him in an isolated dwelling until he was claimed 
by death. 

All the close relatives of a Jicarilla who dies must remain by themselves 
until the next new moon following the death, and then must pass through an 
elaborate purification rite before they can again mingle with their fellows 
Among the Lipan, close kin stay apart from others for four or eight days after a 
death but then, without the necessity of going through any particular ritual, 
resume normal contacts. The Lipan will suspend a ceremony that is in progress 
when a death occurs in the vicinity. The Jicarilla continue a ceremony alread) 
started but will, if possible, postpone a ceremony not yet begun at the demis: 
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of a neighbor. At the death of a relative a Lipan will for some time discontinue 
the use of the kin term by which he addressed this person; this is not Jicarilla 
usage. The turkey buzzard, poorwill, nighthawk, and coyote are associated 
with death in Jicarilla ideology. While the Lipan consider some of these crea- 
tures to be possible sources of sickness, they stop short of directly involving 
them in death symbolism. The ghost of a Jicarilla usually turns into a coyote 
when it assumes animal form, while the ghost of the Lipan turns to an owl. The 
ghosts of the members of alien tribes and of tribesmen who marry into other 
groups are thought by the Jicarilla to become transformed into various animals 
such as the wolf, mountain lion, prairie dog, and owl. The Lipan do not press 
their speculations about the fate of ghosts this far. The Jicarilla believe that 
the ghost of a person with strong supernatural power may become attached to 
the ‘holy home”’ of the source of his ceremony. Though the Lipan concede the 
strength of the tie between a ceremonialist and the source of his supernatural 
power, they do not carry this affiliation into after life. 

The Jicarilla show a strong fear of the ghosts of slain foes and carry on elab- 
orate rituals to ward off danger and purify those who have come into contact 
with the enemy dead. They observe strict rules in the taking and ceremonial 
handling of the scalp. The Lipan believe that sickness can come from contact 
with a dead foe and have ritual means to cope with this should it occur, but 
they do not engage in the precautions and intricate procedures that the Jicar- 
illa feel are essential. The Jicarilla, in fact, go so far as to treat one of their 
tribesmen who has been in the custody of the enemy but who has escaped, as 
a person to be redeemed from death pollution. 

Since the Jicarilla practice a purification rite which those who have been 
contaminated by death must undergo before they can live normal lives again, 
relatives of the dead can keep a widow or widower in an unclean and isolated 
state by refusing to allow this person to pass through the ceremony. During 
this period of enforced pollution they can even compel him to wear a rawhide 
collar which is symbolic of his impure condition. Among the Lipan, close rela- 
tives of the deceased may demand compensation before they will free a widow 
or widower from his obligations to them, but they used no rawhide collar and 
could not prevent the mate of the deceased from whatever ritual purification 
he deemed necessary. 

Among the Lipan, friends of the bereaved family are expected to visit, tell 
traditional stories, and in one way or another cheer up the mourners and keep 
them from dwelling on their loss. Such evidences of friendship and solidarity 
are less formalized at this time among the Jicarilla. 


SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING INTERPRETATION, PROCESS, AND CONCEPTS 


In spite of the differences that have been pointed out in regard to many 
particulars, it is obvious that the Jicarilla and Lipan agree in all fundamental 
responses to the death situation. Indeed, the variations which have been sum- 
marized are, technically speaking, really little more than extensions, modifica- 
tions, or special treatments of these fundamental precepts, and it is a tempta- 
tion and a common practice in broadly conceived analytical work to ignore 
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such minutiae. The identity of these two tribes in all main responses to the 
death situation reinforces the conviction, gained through glottochronology 
and other methods and data, that these two people have a common ancestry 
and history and became separate tribes only a relatively short time ago. What 
further comparative probing of the response to death among these two tribes 
is necessary and how can it be profitable? 

In spite of impressive similarities at many points, however, Jicarilla culture 
is not Lipan culture. These cultures differ, often subtly but nevertheless un- 
mistakably, in orientation and acceptance. The cumulative result of pressing 
a precept further here, of relating another in a different way there, of choosing 
a variant symbol to convey a common notion somewhere else leads inevitably 
to a divergence in total organization and outlook. 

The differentiation from a common pattern can be illustrated from the very 
material we have been considering. Furthermore, some of the processes by 
which it takes place can be recognized. One such we may call selective emphasis. 
The owl and the coyote belong to a group of animals which are generally dis- 
liked and feared by the Apachean-speaking tribes of the Southwest and which 
are thought to be a potential source of sickness and ill luck. In choosing a repre- 
sentative from this pool of possibilities to symbolize that epitome of danger and 
misfortune, the ghost of one of their own tribesmen, the Jicarilla have selected 
and emphasized the coyote and the Lipan, the owl. 

Differentiation is also often accelerated by what may be termed ex/ension. 
The Lipan believe that night is congenial to the ghost and facilitates its work. 
The owl, which they so closely associate with the ghost, is of course a creature 
of the night. But the Jicarilla have seized upon this idea and extended it still 
further. All creatures that go about at night become in their eyes the servants 
or “pets” of the ghosts. The label of ‘evil’? even attaches to the nighthawk and 
the poorwill, birds in which the Lipan see no harm. This multiplication of evil 
beings of the night to contrast with the more benign creatures of the day may 
be due in part to a Jicarilla tendency toward polarity and duality (the Jicarilla 
have a moiety division, pit youths from the two sections of the tribe against 
each other in a ceremonial relay race, see two main and contrasting sources of 
food, conceive of two principal and contrasting types of disease, and so on). 
But whatever the source of the Jicarilla impulse to the extension of the idea of 
the evil forces of night which are handmaiden to the ghost, this has become a 
factor in the gradual ideological separation between the two tribes being con- 
sidered. 

Another process that can be discerned might well be called infensification. 
Because of fear of the ghost of the dead relative and the tendency of the ghost 
to linger near the corpse, close kin of the dead person among the Jicarilla and, 
for that matter, among all Apachean groups dislike the obligation to care for 
and bury the corpse. The Lipan show an extreme reaction to this fear. Among 
them, relatives of a dead person attempt to hire outsiders to perform the dis- 

. tasteful service, only doing it themselves if no one else can be secured. 

Drift from a central tendency, as well as differential weighting and reorien- 

tation of elements, may also be facilitated by a process for which we suggest the 
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label combination. In both Jicarilla and Lipan cultures a married person is 
under strong obligation to respect and obey his mate’s close relatives. These 
respect and allegiance obligations are not automatically extinguished at the 
death of one’s spouse. Also, among both the Jicarilla and Lipan, there is a 
great deal of ritual purification after a death in the family, and it is necessary 
for a widower or widow to pass through a purification rite before he can marry 
again. The Lipan keep these two sets of ideas reasonably separate. For in- 
stance, a Lipan widower, as is the case among the Jicarilla, is expected to 
mourn, to continue to work for and respect his relatives-in-law for some time, 
to accept a sister of his deceased wife in marriage if his relatives-in-law invoke 
the sororate, and to give his relatives-in-law presents if they have no daughter 
to offer him and he is forced to move elsewhere to reconstitute his life. But the 
Lipan do not make mourning more onerous for the widower than for others and 
cannot keep him ina condition of ritual impurity and uncleanliness. This is pre- 
cisely what the Jicarilla accomplish by combining the conception of obedience 
to affinal relatives with the need for erasing the contamination from death. The 
Jicarilla son-in-law must obtain permission from his relatives-in-law before 
seeking ritual aid following his bereavement and so, if his relatives-in-law are 
irked with him, can be condemned to impotent impurity and social! isolation. 

There are, of course, a good many other examples of the processes which 
have been mentioned. And it must be remembered that these processes are 
going on simultaneously and continuously. 

It would be a mistake to think of these shifts, developments, and combina- 
tions merely in mechanical terms. My attention has become focused upon them 
particularly because of what they imply and reveal for outlook, meaning, and 
the view of one’s world. It must be remembered that actual men live with these 
ideas, respond to them, and are shaped by them. As these ideas differentiate, so 
do men’s views and their interpretations of their worlds. To the Jicarilla, 
lightning is an external force. To the Lipan, it is a source of the vital spark that 
burns within him. The hoot of the owl suggests to a Jicarilla that some foolish 
member of his tribe has married a Ute. A Lipan shrivels with fear at the same 
sound, which conveys to him that the ghost of a dead relative has returned to 
persecute him. To him the sound is no mere hoot but threatening phrases 
uttered in the Lipan language. The Lipan, on the other hand, is little dis- 
turbed by an encounter with a turkey vulture. A similar incident is most un 
nerving to a Jicarilla. The Jicarilla and the Lipan may be close in culture and 
may be representatives of cultures which are not historically far removed from 
an ancestral way of life. In terms of trait list comparisons and major complexes, 
the cultures may still seem very similar indeed. Yet the animals they en- 
counter, the birds they watch, the forces of nature that surround them, and 
even the dreams that occur to them at night have sufficiently diverse meanings 
for them that they move in differently organized worlds of symbol, fancy, 
laughter, and fear. The verbal cues and images that evoke pleasure or anger 
are not the same. The references that weave into the subtleties of humor for 
one pass the other by untouched. 

It has been possible to learn a good deal about Jicarilla culture, about 
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Lipan culture, and about the differences between them from a consideration of 
the response to the advent of death among these people. By paying attention 
to what happens at such an event, we can gain considerable information about 
the social system, the economic system, the ritual system, and the relationship 
of these peoples to the natural world. Perhaps this is because we started with a 
culturally significant and emotionally charged event, death, which in these 
cultures, as in most others, is of public concern and elicits patterned response. 
Such an event invariably calls into play an associated body of ideas, symbols, 
artifacts, and behavior. These items I propose to call components, and the total 
group of components which are activated by the event and are considered ap- 
propriate in coping with it or referring to it, I have named an assemblage. It is 
obvious that components can be material objects, substances, or ideas. It is 
also clear that they can be primary or central to the assemblage, as the coyote 
in the death assemblage of the Jicarilla, or secondary and ancillary, as is the 
raven in that same assemblage. Alternation or substitution of primary and 
secondary components often gives a different accent to the whole and may ac- 
count for a large part of the variation between two historically related assem- 
blages. The movement of components to focal or peripheral positions in an 
assemblage I term placement. 

It is well to note that every assemblage has its prevailing attitudes and re- 
lated emotions. Fear, withdrawal, and ritual defense are the emotional ac- 
companiments of the Jicarilla and Lipan death assemblages. A successful raid 
or military victory, on the other hand, activates a different set of components 
and associations and stimulates other attitudes. A consonance and interrela- 
tionship grows up between attitudes and components in an assemblage. When 
given attitudes are present, particular components are appropriate and ex- 
pectable; and by the same token certain types of behavior, objects, or refer- 
ences are malodorous and objectionable when other attitudes prevail. 

Since attitudes exercise a pull on components and utilize them for their 
purposes, a component may do service again and again in different contexts 
as long as it is used consistently. Because of its logical or historical tie with the 
somber or the joyous, as the case may be, a component may be in harmony 
with and become an element of more than one assemblage. There is a marked 
overlap in the components of the death and witchcraft assemblages of both the 
Jicarilla and Lipan, for instance. Many components that symbolize the malev- 
olence of the ghost are used just as readily to stigmatize the witch. For both 
the ghost and the witch strike secretly and in darkness by means of evil super- 
natural power. The consequences of an attack by either are much the same. 
There is enough uniformity in attitude and affect toward the two to elicit much 
the same response and to call into play similar protective devices. There is 
some reason to think, therefore, that clusters of components tend to adhere, 
not only within any one assemblage, but in various assemblages in which the 
underlying emotions and concerns are much the same. It is apparent that they 
become associated with each other in mind and experience and tend to recall, 

‘reinforce, and suggest one another. These more closely linked and persistent 
aggregates of components within assemblages, I call nexus. 
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It is reasonable to suppose that assemblages, as they have been defined 
here, tend to be evoked by many of the same events and crises in all cultures. 
Perhaps one of the tasks of cross-cultural work is to compare assemblages or 
ordered response to major events in addition to using institutions or culture 
complexes as units for consideration. This is a type of inquiry that asks about 
meaning and emotional content at the same time that it chronicles practice and 
so gives a truer index, perhaps, of similarity or difference. Moreover, as we 
have seen, this approach also has its uses in the study of cultural dynamics. 

I would not want to give the impression, because I have happened to use 
the death practices of the Jicarilla and the Lipan Apache as a point of depar- 
ture for this theorizing, that events of the life cycle are necessarily the aspects 
of culture to probe for convincing examples of assemblages. Their wide dis- 
tribution, their repetitive nature, and the inevitability of the involvement of 
every individual of a culture in some of them make life-cycle events admirably 
suited to the study of patterned behavior, as Ruth Benedict stated some time 
ago. But not all of the conventional milestones of one way of life are important 
to another culture or become rallying points for assemblages of that culture. 

Death is such a traumatic and disruptive experience for the Apache that 
one would expect organized defenses and patterned responses. Thus it is pos- 
sible to use the data of Apache eschatology as a vehicle for this kind of pres- 
entation. However, Apache marriage, though it is a life-cycle event, would 
not serve the purpose at all. There is no formal marriage ceremony, and very 
little public notice is taken of a union. In fact, a raiding expedition or a curing 
rite would offer more opportunity to study assemblages among the Apache 
than marriage. It is the significance and position of the event in the culture and 
not its relation to the life cycle that determines whether an assemblage forms. 
The family is of course a very important economic and social unit for the in- 
dividual Apache throughout his life. Yet, from the material we have considered 
relating to Apache death practices we can understand why the founding of a 
new family was not singled out for special notice and concern in Apache cul- 
ture. The memory of the dead was suppressed; there could be little pride of 
ancestry or line. Property was destroyed at death; there were no family hold- 
ings to inherit or defend. Loyalty was to the present and the living. There was 
no historicizing of the family, no sense of the family over time, no need to bind 
a new family unit to a tradition. 

On the other hand, marriage in a village in India provides an exceptional 
opportunity to observe patterned response and assemblage. Through organ- 
ized acts and symbols the relations of man and woman, blood kin and affina! 
relatives, and attitudes toward ancestors, deities, and much else are made 
manifest. Here, compared to the Apache situation, the individual and his per- 
sonal relations count for less and the historicized family for much more. 
Genealogical records link the family with the past. The ancestors are remem- 
bered and worshipped. It is a religious duty to have male offspring to continue 
the line. It is reprehensible to diminish family property. The identification of 
individuals at marriage with this historical chain is consequently emphasized 
by impressive ceremony and colorful pageantry. 
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What I am suggesting is that, to understand why and at what points as- 
semblages are likely to occur, the affirmations‘or postulates of the culture must 
be kept in mind. In previous writings I have advanced the view that every cul- 
ture contains a limited number of dynamic affirmations or postulates which 
I have called themes. In my opinion, the link between culture and the as- 
semblage is the theme. Marriage is celebrated with gusto in India and creates 
little stir among the Apache because concern for the continuity of the family 
is an important theme of East Indian culture and does not assume themal pro- 
portions among the Apache. Instead, concern for the longevity and sustained 
health of the individual is a theme of Jicarilla and Lipan Apache cultures; 
therefore, assemblages exist to mark an individual’s first steps, first haircut, 
pubescence, and other indications of his safe and successful journey through 
life. 

The relation between assemblage and theme requires exploration and il- 
lustration that I have not been able to give it here. In a subsequent paper I 
hope to give the topic the greater attention it deserves. My main concern in 
this paper has been to introduce the concepts of component, nexus, and as- 
semblage for use in the analysis of integration, variation, and process. With 
their presentation I like to think we now have a related and widening sequence 
of concepts (element, component, nexus, assemblage, theme) with which to 
deal more sensitively with cultural integration and dynamics. 


NOTES 


! Because of its connotation of fitting materials together in a functional whole, the term as 
semblage seems appropriate for the concept which is being introduced here. Some archeologists 
have used the term in a somewhat parallel sense, to mean associated materials found in a site or 
locality. 

2 For a more complete account of Jicarilla death practices and beliefs, see Opler (in press). 
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MONG the Gusii of southwestern Kenya, the high frequency of rape is a 
major social problem and has been a source of concern to Britishadminis- 
trators and Gusii chiefs for over twenty years. In this paper I shall inquire into 
the causes of that situation and attempt to formulate some general hypotheses 
concerning the control of sexual behavior in human societies. 

Before proceeding with the inquiry it is necessary to define ‘‘rape.”’ In the 
contemporary legal system of South Nyanza District, where the Gusii live, a 
heterosexual assault is classified as rape (or ‘‘defilement of a girl under sixteen 
years of age’’) only when an examination by the District Medical Officer indi- 
cates that the hymen of the alleged victim was recently penetrated by the use 
of painful force. Such cases are heard by the Resident Magistrate of the Dis- 
trict, a European judge. When medical evidence is unobtainable due to the 
lateness of the examination or the fact that the alleged victim was not a virgin, 
the case is classified as “‘indecent assault”’ and is usually heard by one of the 
African Tribunal Courts presided over by Gusii judges. Most cases are of the 
latter kind. The Gusii themselves do not distinguish between ‘rape’? and 
‘indecent assault.’ They use the following expressions to refer to heterosexual 
assault: okorwania—‘to fight” (a girl or woman), a euphemistic expression; 
ogolachira inse—‘‘to stamp on”’ (a girl or woman); ogosaria—*‘‘to spoil” (a girl 
or woman); ogolomana—“‘to engage in illicit intercourse,” inclusive of adultery 
and incest. Any of these expressions could be accurately applied to a case 
legally classified as ‘‘rape”’ or “indecent assault’’; the act they refer to is uni- 
versally considered illicit by the Gusii. I shall use the term rape in this paper to 
mean the culturally disvalued use of coercion by a male to achieve the sub- 
mission of a female to sexual intercourse; this includes both of the legal cate- 
gories. 

Evidence for the high frequency of rape among the Gusii is not entirely im- 
pressionistic. An extremely conservative estimate of the annual rate of rape 
(including indecent assault) indictments based on court records for 1955 and 
1956 yields the figure of 47.2 per 100,000 population.? During the same period 
the annual rate in urban areas of the United States was 13.85 per 100,000 
(rural areas, 13.1). On the basis of the relatively few serious rape and defile- 
ment indictments entered at the Resident Magistrate’s Court, it is possible 
to make a limited comparison of the Gusii with the major adjacent tribal 
groups, the South Nyanza Luo and the Kipsigis. During 1955-56 the Gusii 
(1948 population: 237,542) accounted for thirteen such indictments, the 
South Nyanza Luo (1948 population: 270,379) for six, and the Kipsigis (1948 
population: 152,391) for four. Though the figures are small, they clearly indi- 
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cate the Gusii lead over the other two groups in number of rape indictments 
relative to population size. Thus on a comparative basis it is possible to state 
that the contemporary rate of reported rape among the Gusii is extraordinarily 
high. It should be noted that the years chosen for comparison, 1955 and 1956, 
were locally recognized as being high years but by no means the worst on rec- 
ord. In 1937 a mass outbreak of rape created a law enforcement emergency and 
induced the District Commissioner to threaten a punitive expedition. In 1950 
the number of rapists convicted was so great that the district prison facilities 
were not adequate to hold them. The great amount of rape, then, is a problem 
of unusual persistence in Gusiiland. 

In the following sections I shall attempt to explain the prevalence of rape 
in Gusiiland by presenting and analyzing data on institutionalized forms of 
sex antagonism, traditional and contemporary limitations on premarital sex- 
uality, the differing motivations of rapists, and the role of bridewealth rates in 
delaying marriage. 

SEX ANTAGONISM IN GUSII SOCIETY 

The Gusii are a Bantu-speaking people practicing agriculture and animal 
husbandry in the Kenya highlands just east of Lake Victoria. They are 
strongly patrilineal and have a segmentary lineage system with a high degree of 
congruence between lineages and territorial groups. Before the onset of British 
administration in 1907, clans were the most significant political units and 
carried on blood feuds.* Each of the seven Gusii tribes consisted of one or more 
large, dominant clans and a number of smaller clans and clan fragments. Clans 
of the same tribe united for war efforts against other tribes, but feuded among 
themselves at other times. 

Each clan, although an independent military and territorial unit, was 
exogamous and patrilocal, so that wives had to be imported from clans against 
which feuds had been conducted. The Gusii recognize this in their proverb, 
‘Those whom we marry are those whom we fight.”” Marriages did not mitigate 
the hostilities between clans on a permanent basis; in fact, women were used 
by their husbands’ clans to aid in military operations against their natal clans. 
A captive from an enemy clan might be tortured in a pillory-like device while 
a married woman originally from his clan would be sent to relate tearfully to 
her kinsmen, “Our brother is being killed!’”’ and to urge them to save his life by 
a ransom in cattle. Marriage among the Gusii was thus a relationship between 
hostile groups and it continues to be nowadays although blood feuds are pro- 
hibited. Clan territories in some areas have been broken up into discontinuous 
fragments, but local communities are homogeneous with respect to clan mem- 
bership. Social relations between adjacent communities of different clans are 
minimal, whereas neighboring communities of the same clan have a consider- 
able common social life. Marriages are still contracted with the aid of an inter- 
mediary (esigani) between members of alien and unfriendly groups. 

The clearest expression of the interclan hostility involved in marriage can 
be found in the enyangi ceremonial. Enyangi is the final ceremony in a Gusil 
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marriage and can be performed either shortly after the start of cohabitation or 
any number of years later, even after the children have grown up. During the 
ceremony, iron rings (ebitinge) are attached to the wife’s ankles and are never 
removed until the death of her husband or her wilful desertion of him. The 
practice of enyangi is rapidly disappearing in many areas of Gusiiland, partly 
because of its expense and partly because many girls become nominal Chris- 
tians to escape the indignities described below. However, the attitudes and emo- 
tions expressed in the traditional rite persist in the contemporary situation. 
Mayer, who witnessed the ceremony on several occasions, has described its 
setting as follows: 

Enyangi opens with formal contests between the two groups of affines—a wrestling 
match for the men and a dancing competition for the women. Afterwards, a strictly 
obligatory seating arrangement separates bride’s from groom’s people, who must face 
each other across the space occupied by the sacred beer pots—the groom’s party under 
the surveillance of the “‘watcher”’ whose special task is to avert quarrels (1950a:123). 


On the following day the groom in his finery returns to the bride’s family 
where he is stopped by a crowd of women who deprecate his physical appear- 
ance. Once he is in the house of the bride’s mother and a sacrifice has been per- 
formed by the marriage priest, the women begin again, accusing the groom of 
impotence on the wedding night and claiming that his penis is too small to be 
effective. He attempts to refute their insults. The next day bride and groom go 
to the latter’s home. The groom enters the door of his mother’s house but when 
the bride attempts to follow she is met by a bellicose crowd of women who keep 
her at the door for a long time. They scream insults at her, mock her, pinch 
her, sometimes even smear dung on her lips. Throughout it all she must remain 
silent. Some brides have been kept at the door for so many hours that they 
have given up and returned home. Usually, however, the bride is allowed in 
and treated with kindness thereafter. Other examples of hostile interaction be- 
tween affines at enyangi could be given, but Mayer (1950a) has described them 
in great detail. 

The enyangi ceremony allows the expression of hostility which in-laws 
must never give vent to under ordinary circumstances and is indicative of the 
interclan tensions which are involved in every Gusii marriage. Inevitably, it is 
the bride who experiences this tension in its most acute form. She must move 
from her childhood home into the enemy camp; she must sever allegiance to 
her native group and develop loyalty to an opposing group.‘ It is not surpris- 
ing, then, that girls are ambivalent toward marriage. On the one hand, they 
yearn for it because women can only achieve security and prestige in Gusii 
society through legitimate motherhood and especially through bearing numer- 
ous sons. On the other hand, they have heard the folk tale in which the inno- 
cent bride discovers her parents-in-law to be cannibalistic ogres, and other sim- 
ilar tales; they all know of girls who have returned to their parents claiming 
that their in-laws were witches who tried to lure them into witchcraft. They 
are thus as frightened by the prospect of marriage as they are attracted to it. 
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Che fears of the bride are institutionalized in her traditional resistance to 
being taken to the home of the groom. Among the adjacent Luo and other 
East African tribes, it is customary for kinsmen of the bride to fight with kins- 
men of the groom and attempt to prevent her departure. With the Gusii, how- 
ever, it is the bride herself who resists, or who hides herself in a nearby house, 
and her father, having received the bridewealth cattle by this time, may even 
help persuade her to go if her reluctance appears to be sincere. Five young 
clansmen of the groom come to take the bride;two immediately find the girl and 
post themselves at her side to prevent her escape, while the others receive the 
final permission of her parents. When it has been granted, the bride holds onto 
the house posts and must be dragged outside. Finally she goes, crying and with 
her hands on her head. Her resistance is token and not really intended to break 
off the marriage, but it expresses the real fears of every Gusii bride. 

When the reluctant bride arrives at the groom’s house, the matter of first 
importance is the wedding night sexual performance. This is a trial for both 
parties, in that the impotence of the groom may cause the bride to break off 
the marriage, and the discovery of scars or deformities on the bride’s body (in- 
cluding vaginal obstruction) may induce the groom to send her home and re- 
quest a return of the bridewealth. The bride is determined to put her new 
husband’s sexual competence to the most severe test possible. She may take 
magical measures which are believed to result in his failure in intercourse. 
These include chewing a piece of charcoal or a phallic pod commonly found in 
pastures, putting either of these or a knotted piece of grass under the marriage 
bed, and twisting the phallic flower of the banana tree. The groom is deter- 
mined to be successful in the face of her expected resistance; he fortifies him- 
self by being well fed, which is believed to favor potency, by eating bitter 
herbs, and nowadays by eating large quantities of coffee beans, valued as an 
aphrodisiac. His brothers and paternal male cousins give him encouragement 
and take a great interest in his prospects for success. Numerous young clans- 
men of the groom gather at the homestead in a festive mood; chickens are 
killed for them to eat and they entertain themselves by singing and dancing 
while waiting for the major events of the wedding night. 

The bride usually refuses to get onto the bed; if she did not resist the 
groom’s advances she would be thought sexually promiscuous. At this point 
some of the young men may forcibly disrobe her and put her on the bed. The 
groom examines the bride’s mouth for pods or other magical devices designed 
to render him impotent. As he proceeds toward sexual intercourse she con- 
tinues to resist and he must force her into position. Ordinarily she performs the 
practice known as ogolega, allowing him between her thighs but keeping the 
vaginal muscles so tense that penetration is impossible. If the groom is young 
(by traditional standards, under 25), the young men intervene, reprimand the 
bride, and hold her in position so that penetration can be achieved on the first 
night. An older groom, however, is considered strong enough to take care of 
‘himself, and the young men wait outside the door of the house, looking in oc- 
casionally to check on his progress. It is said that in such cases a ‘‘fierce”’ girl 
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in the old days could prevent the groom from achieving full penetration as 
long as a week. Brides are said to take pride in the length of time they can hold 
off their mates. In 1957, a girl succeeded in resisting the initial attempts of her 
bridegroom. His brothers threatened and manhandled her until she confessed 
to having knotted her pubic hair across the vaginal orifice. They cut the knot 
with a razor blade and stayed to watch the first performance of marital coitus 
by the light of a kerosene pressure lamp. 

Once penetration has been achieved, the young men sing in jubilation and 
retire from the house to allow the groom to complete the nuptial sexual rela- 
tions. They are keenly interested in how many times he will be able to perform 
coitus on the first night, as this is a matter of prestige and invidious compari- 
son. He will be asked about it by all male relatives of his generation, and the 
bride will also be questioned on this score when she returns to visit her own 
family. It is said that the groom’s clansmen also question the bride, in order to 
check on the groom’s account of his attainment. Six is considered a minimally 
respectable number of times and twelve is the maximum of which informants 
had heard. They claimed that it was traditional to achieve orgasm twelve times 
but that performances were lower in recent years. 

The explicit object of such prodigious feats is to hurt the bride. When a 
bride is unable to walk on the day following the wedding night, the young men 
consider the groom ‘‘a real man”’ and he is able to boast of his exploits, par- 
ticularly the fact that he made her cry. One informant quoted some relevant 
conversation from the enyangi ceremony which is performed at a later time. At 
the bride’s home the insulting women say to the groom: 

You are not strong, you can’t do anything to our daughter. When you slept with her 
you didn’t do it like a man. You have a small penis which can do nothing. You should 
grab our daughter and she should be hurt and scream—then you're a man. 


He answers boastfully: 
Iam a man! If you were to see my penis you would run away. When I grabbed her 
she screamed. I am not a man to be joked with. Didn’t she tell you? She cried——ask her! 
The conception of coitus as an act in which a man overcomes the resist- 
ance of a woman and causes her pain is not limited to the wedding night; it 
continues to be important in marital relations. Wives in monogamous home- 
steads never initiate sexual intercourse with their husbands, and they cus- 
tomarily make a token objection before yielding to the husbands’ advances. 
The wife does not take an active role in the foreplay or coitus and will not re- 
move her clothes herself if she has not already done so for sleeping. Most im- 
portantly, it is universally reported that wives cry during coitus, moaning 
quietly, ‘“‘You’re hurting me, you bad man” and other such admonitions. 
Gusii men find this practice sexually arousing. The following statement by a 
36-year-old husband epitomizes the attitude of the Gusii male toward his 
wife’s sexuality. 
During coitus the husband asks her, “What do you feel? Don’t you think it’s good?” 
The wife says, “Don’t ask me that.” She will never say ves. When the woman cries 
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and protests during intercourse you are very excited. ... We are always mystified 
as to whether women enjoy it. But the wives in polygynous homesteads complain 
when their husbands neglect them, so they must like it. 

There is good reason to believe that the reluctant sexual pose of Gusii 
wives is not feigned in all cases. Young husbands claim to desire coitus at least 
twice a night, once early and once toward dawn. In a number of monogamous 
marriages, however, this rate is not achieved, primarily due to the stubborn 
resistance of wives. Every community contains some married women with 
reputations for refusing to have intercourse with their husbands for up to a 
week at a time. Such husbands are eventually moved to beat their wives and 
even send them back to their parents. I knew of one case of this kind in which 
the wife’s distaste for coitus was the only major source of conflict between 
husband and wife. Among monogamous wives who do not have anti-sexual 
reputations, refusal to have intercourse with their husbands usually occurs 
when they have quarrelled over something else. Since family modesty pre- 
scribes the performance of intercourse in the dark after the children have fallen 
asleep, wives enforce their refusal by pinching a child awake if the husband is 
insistent. Such evidence suggests that for some Gusii wives the resistant and 
pained behavior in marital intercourse does not represent a conventional pose 
or an attempt to arouse their husbands but a sincere desire to avoid coitus. 

On the basis of the Gusii case alone, it is difficult to arrive at a satisfactory 
solution to the problem of whether the sado-masochistic aspect of Gusii nup- 
tial and marital sexuality is inexorably connected with, and a reflection of, the 
antagonism of intermarrying clans. Many of the above facts point to such a 
connection, but it is noteworthy that there is at least one culturally patterned 
form of expressing heterosexual antagonism within the clan. This is the practice 
of “arousing desire’ (ogosonia) which Mayer (1953:22—23) has described in 
some detail. When Gusii boys undergoing initiation are recuperating from their 
circumcision operation, adolescent girls of the same clan come to the seclusion 
huts, disrobe, dance around the novices in provocative attitudes, challenge 
them to have intercourse, and make disparaging remarks about the genitals of 
the boys. The latter are of course incapable of coitus, and the girls are well 
aware of this. According to Mayer, “Most Gusii think that the purpose of 
ogosonia is to cause pain. The girls have their triumph if a resulting erection 
causes the partly-healed wound to burst open, with acute pain to the novice” 

1953: 23). Here, then, is the use of sexuality to inflict pain occurring between 
girls and boys of the same exogamous clan. It could be argued that the adoles- 
cent girls have already developed the attitudes appropriate to the wedding 
night and apply them to the nearest males whom they know to be in a uniquely 
vulnerable sexual condition. In any event, the practice of ogosonia indicates 
that the antagonism of Gusii females toward male sexuality and their view o! 
sexual intercourse in aggressive terms are components of a general pattern of 
behavior not limited to the marital relationship. 

Regardless of what other conclusions can be drawn from the foregoing de 
scriptions of institutionalized forms of sex antagonism, one major point has 
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been established: Legitimate heterosexual encounters among the Gusii are 
aggressive contests, involving force and pain-inflicting behavior which under 
circumstances that are not legitimate could be termed “‘rape.”’ In the following 
sections I shall discuss the conditions which lead to the performance of such 
behavior under illegitimate circumstances. 


SEX RESTRICTIONS WITHIN THE CLAN 

Since males are almost by definition the active participants in rape and are 
held responsible when its occurrence is made public, it is appropriate to ex- 
amine the circumstances leading to rape from the point of view of the typical 
male, the potential rapist. This examination will begin with the intraclan re- 
strictions on premarital sexual behavior which face the Gusii youth and will 
proceed in the next section to the situation he faces when attempting to make 
his way sexually with females of other clans. 

Gusii parents do not tolerate the sex play of their children; they beat both 
boys and girls for indulging in it. Children have opportunities to escape pa- 
rental supervision and engage in heterosexuality, and adults are aware that 
children in general do such things, though they become upset upon learning 
that a particular child of their own has done so. After initiation, at ages 8—9 for 
girls and 10-12 for boys, the situation becomes somewhat different. The boy or 
young man (omomura, ‘“‘warrior’’) lives in a separate hut near that of his par- 
ents and is allowed considerable privacy in his sexual conduct, since a rule of 
intergenerational sex avoidance prohibits parents from paying attention to 
the sexual affairs of their initiated sons. It is just the opposite for girls, how- 
ever, since their reaching puberty makes parents fearful of sexual scandal (de- 
scribed below) and leads to stronger parental attempts at sexual control. 

Although parents generally ignore the sexual behavior of their initiated 
sons, the latter find their choice of sexual objects limited by restrictions oper- 
ating in the community. In many East African socicties young men are al- 
lowed sexual privileges with brother’s wives, father’s young widows, or other 
married women, but among the Gusii such practices are prohibited and viewed 
with utmost horror. No provision is made for a young man to receive sexual 
education from an experienced woman. Furthermore, he is barred from having 
intercourse with any of the married women in his clan; wives are expected to 
be faithful to their own husbands, with no deviations allowed. This rules out as 
sex objects all the married women in the local community, since they are all 
married to his clansmen. 

The rules concerning marital fidelity are enforced by three types of sanc- 
tions. One is a supernatural sanction known as amasangia which can be in- 
curred at any time after the transfer of bridewealth to the bride’s parents. 
Amasangia literally means “‘sharing,”’ and refers to the consequences of illicit 
sharing of a married woman’s sexual attentions. Amasangia is caused by the 
adulterous behavior of a woman, but it directly affects her husband and 
children rather than herself. The Gusii believe that if a woman has sexual inter- 
course with a man other than her husband and continues to cohabit with her 
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husband, then when the latter becomes ill her presence in the same room may 
cause his death. It is said that the sick husband begins to sweat profusely when 
approached by his adulterous wife; if he has cut himself, her attempt to band- 
age the wound will promote bleeding rather than arrest it. Some of the olde: 
polygynists will not allow their wives to visit them when they (the husbands 
are ill, since they jealously suspect their wives of adultery. The ‘“‘shared”’ wif 
may also unintentionally kill her child by her proximity to him when he is ill, 
and miscarriages are regularly attributed to adultery. Belief in amasangia ap 
pears universal among Gusii women, including Christians. They see it as 
punishment directed against themselves, since no woman wants to be a widow 
or to lose children. When a woman has committed clandestine adultery, sh 
can avoid the evil consequences either by confessing to her husband and having 
a purifying sacrifice performed or by running away with her lover. 

The second type of sanction enforcing marital fidelity is also part of th: 
amasangia complex but is directed at men rather than women. When two men 
of the same clan have had intercourse with the same married woman, regard 
less of whether or not she is married to either of them, it is believed that a visit 
by one to the sickbed of the other will result in the death of the sick one. This 
is unimportant if the two men are distantly related and do not in any case 
visit one another, but it enters significantly into the relations of brothers, half 
brothers, and first cousins. If one of them has an affair with a married woman 
he must concern himself with whether any of the male clansmen whom he often 
visits has also had intercourse with her. Sometimes suspicion of adultery with 
a wife is aroused when a man becomes ill and finds that a particular half 
brother or paternal cousin has not visited him. I knew of two young married 
men who were constantly seeking extramarital affairs and who would tell each 
other of the married women they had intercourse with so as to avoid sickbed 
visits if any of them were the same. Such collaboration to prevent supernatural! 
punishment is rare; ordinarily amasangia acts as a check on male access to th« 
wives of others. 

The third sanction operating against the young man who wishes to have ai- 
fairs with married women is the discovery and disapproval of the elders. Each 
Gusii clan is divided according to generation with respect to any individual, 
“orandfather,” or 


” 


so that every clansman is his “‘brother,”’ “father, 
“grandchild.” With his “brother,” “grandfather,” and ‘‘grandchild,”’ he may 
make sexual jokes and discuss sexual matters, but with members of adjacen! 
generations he must avoid all mention of sex. Persons of the latter group ar 
said to be abansoni, in whose presence one experiences ensoni, sexual shame. I! 
is particularly shameful to have one’s sexual behavior come to the attention of 
members of one’s father’s generation. Furthermore, in the case of a young man 
his paternal zeneration contains many of the lineage elders who sit as an in 
formal judicial body with traditional power to place curses on serious offenders 
A man convicted of raping a married woman in his own clan would be punished 
by a fine in livestock. If he refused to pay, the elders would turn their drinking 
tubes upside down in a pot of beer and utter a curse that was believed to result 
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in his death. If a man repeatedly sought the wives of his clansmen, the elders 
might decide to slaughter his cattle as a punishment. Even apart from these 
formal sanctions, however, the mere disapproval of the elders is a force which 
cows Many a young man. In engaging in sexual affairs with local married 
women, every effort is made to achieve the utmost secrecy. The anxiety atten- 
dant upon such affairs is too much for most unmarried men, who consider the 
risk not worth taking. 

These three sanctions together operate to keep the amount of adultery 
among the Gusii at what seems a low level. The women are genuinely afraid of 
supernatural punishment, and the men fear supernatural punishment to some 
extent and discovery by the elders within the clan to an even greater extent. 
\\ idows in stable leviratic unions are bound by the same rules and sanctions as 
ordinary married women, although a neglected widow is likely to be sexually 
promiscuous until a clansman of the dead husband decides to cohabit with her 
regularly. Even women whose husbands are working far from home usually 
remain faithful, aided by the fact that their husbands return home or send for 
them frequently enough to impregnate them at regular intervals. Several cases 
were reported in which women whose husbands were away loudly rebuffed 
adulterous advances, accusing the embarrassed males of desiring to kill 

through amasangia) the husbands they intended to cuckold. All in all, the 
opportunities for the average young Gusii male to have sexual relations with 
married women are few and far between. 

Another possible category of sex objects for the unmarried Gusii male is 
that of unmarried girls in his own clan and local group. The desire of youths 
for these girls whom they are forbidden to marry is recognized in the annual 
institution of ogochabera, ‘taking by stealth” (Mayer 1953:31). During the 
initiation seclusion of a girl, the older girls sleep with her in her mother’s house. 
It is customary for the younger unmarried men to sneak in and attempt to 
have intercourse with the girls on such a night. The boys hope that the girls 
will pretend to continue sleeping, so that coitus may be performed without 
interruption. Some girls acquiesce but in some cases the boys are rebuffed by 
the intervention of a married woman sieeping there who decides to be scan- 
dalized or by one of the girls herself who may throw things at the boys and try 
to drive them out. Nowadays some girls are said to knot their petticoats to 
prevent sexual access. Frequently even the more successful boys have pre- 
mature ejaculations due to the excitement and anxiety of the occasion. Since 
“taking by stealth” occurs in the dark, it sometimes happens that kin as close 
as full brother and sister are sexually united (Mayer 1953:31), although some 
informants deny this possibility. Such a union would be condoned during the 
time of girls’ initiation so long as pregnancy did not result. The initiation 
period covers a maximum of two months toward the end of the year in any 
given locality, so that the practice of ‘‘taking by stealth,” especially with its 
inherent limitations, does not provide a substantial outlet for the sexual im- 
pulses of young men. 

At other times of year adolescent boys and girls of the same clan and even 
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the same community do carry on sexual liaisons. It was not always so easy to 
do as it is nowadays, for in the past the young men lived in cattle-villages 
(ebisaraati) apart from the ordinary homesteads and were concerned with 
defending and grazing their own cattle as well as raiding the herds of other 
clans. Females were not allowed to enter the cattle-villages. This segregation 
was a barrier to sexual contact between young men and the girls of their own 
home communities. The cattle-villages were abolished by governmental decree 
in 1912, bringing the young men back to the family settlements and giving 
them more opportunity to develop relationships with girls of their own com- 
munities. Nowadays boys of fourteen to seventeen years of age have sexual! 
intercourse with girls of twelve to fifteen in their own communities, following 
many patterns of premarital seduction described in the following section. As 
they get older, however, they become increasingly fearful of impregnating 
these girls whom they may not marry.® A clandestine affair with a related gir! 
is a matter of little import to the community, but should it become public both 
boy and girl suffer some measure of disgrace. Pregnancy insures public notice 
of the incestuous adventure and may bring punishment in its wake. In one case 
a young man impregnated his classificatory daughter and she confessed it dur- 
ing childbirth. He was rebuked and criticized in the community on so many oc- 
casions that he did not visit other homesteads for a long time. Eventually he 
had to make a public confession and apology (ogosonsorana) to the elders. With 
such consequences awaiting an unfortunate youthful violator of the incest 
regulations, it is not surprising that boys of eighteen begin looking for sexual 
partners beyond the confines of the exogamous clan. 

Before proceeding to premarital sexuality of an interclan nature, we must 
consider three other outlets for males possible within the local group, i.e., 
masturbation, homosexuality, and bestiality. Masturbation is punished by 
parents and, according to all reports, never practiced by Gusii boys except the 
ones in boarding schools who have learned it from members of other cultura! 
groups. Gusii men consider homosexuality almost inconceivable and could not 
recall cases of it. If the practice occurs at all, it is extremely rare and certainly 
not socially condoned. Bestiality, on the other hand, is familiar to Gusii men 
It is impossible to estimate its incidence, but everyone interviewed could recal! 
cases of it from different localities, and one case of it appears in the records of 
the Resident Magistrate’s court. When a boy of early adolescence, up to six 
teen, is discovered having intercourse with a goat or cow, punishment is light, 
as it is assumed that the youth is attempting to find out if he is potent in a 
rather harmless way. The animal is considered defiled and is either killed or 
traded to an alien cultural group, the Luo or Kipsigis. If the animal belonged 
to someone other than the boy’s father, it must be replaced. The son is warned 
against such activity by his father and sometimes by other elders as well. 
Nevertheless, it is probably performed clandestinely by many boys who ar 
never caught at it. When a boy older than about sixteen is found having inter 
‘course with an animal it is taken more seriously and treated in the same man- 
ner as incest within the nuclear family, or as mental disorder. The assumption 
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in such cases is that the ancestor spirits forced the individual to commit the 
act by way of retaliation for some ritual misdeed such as omitting a funeral 
sacrifice. He is taken to a diviner (omoragori) who usually prescribes a sacrifice. 
Despite the formal assumption of supernatural responsibility, if the individual 
has had any history of sexual misconduct he will become the subject of hostile 
gossip. Furthermore, the necessity of replacing the defiled cow adds to the 
punishment, for cows are valuable and expensive. Thus a youth whose bestial- 
ity has been revealed on one occasion is unlikely to repeat it unless he has de- 
veloped a strong preference for animals as sexual objects. 

The evidence presented in this section points to the conclusion that the 
sexual activity of the Gusii youth within his own community and even in 
other communities of the same clan is drastically limited. Married women are 
barred to him by the rules of marital fidelity and the sanctions supporting 
them; unmarried girls are available when he is unsure of his virility, but as he 
grows older he turns from them in fear of the consequences of incest. Animals 
are also available to him in his earlier years but are prohibited as continual sex- 
ual objects. All of these restrictions within the clan are enforced by the moral 
sanctions and legal penalties which the clan as an extended kin unit, and its 
component communities as groups of closely related kin, can use to effect con- 
formity to group norms. 


CHANGING PATTERNS OF PREMARITAL SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 


With so many restrictions and sanctions operating to limit his sexual be- 
havior within his own community and other communities whose members be- 
long to the same clan, the unmarried Gusii male turns his attention to females 
of other clans. In the past, when interclan feuding was a reality, there were 
relatively few occasions for meeting girls of other clans. Marriage ceremonies 
provided almost the only legitimate situation for premarital contact. Twice 
during the arrangement of a marriage, a party of young men would accom- 
pany the groom to the bride’s home and would sing and dance with girls there. 
On the second occasion the unsupervised indoor dancing would go on for 
most of the night and the young men and women would sleep in the same 
house. Irformants claim that sex play such as kissing and fondling of breasts 
was practiced but that intercourse was forbidden and did not occur.® The in- 
dividuals who participated in these sessions were of marriageable age and were 
consciously scrutinizing each other’s looks, dancing ability, and behavior in 
terms of mate selection. Since there is considerable feeling among Gusii young 
men even nowadays against prenuptial intercourse with one’s mate, it may be 
that this consideration, coupled with female resistance, acted to restrain sexu- 
ality at these marriage dances. In light of the fact that contemporary marriage 
dances often result in sexual intercourse, however, the allegation of their past 
chastity must be held in question. 

It is difficult though necessary to reconstruct the premarital situation of 
the Gusii male prior to British administration of Gusiiland. My own findings 
concur with those of Mayer (1953:10-11) in placing the age at which males 
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were circumcised and initiated in the past at sixteen to eighteen in contrast to 
the ten-to-twelve-year-old age of initiates today. The uninitiated boys spent 
most of their time at the homes of their parents, while their elder brothers wer 
out in the cattle-villages. The boys at home received no instruction in sexual] 
matters from their parents or other elders and had relatively little contact 
with the initiated youths who might have given them sexual information. 
Consequently, it is said, adolescent boys were sexually innocent until a later 
age than they are today. After initiation, they became involved in the active 
life of the cattle-village, herding, raiding and conducting skirmishes against 
hostile clans. For the youths of the cattle-villages, ‘‘taking by stealth” pro 

vided an annual period of sexual activity within the clan, and the marriag: 
dances of their friends involved them in some sexual contact with girls of other 
clans. For the most part, however, their interests were in cattle-raiding, not 
only for its own sake but because the cattle acquired could be used in bride 

wealth and thus help speed the day of obtaining a legitimate and steady sexual 
partner. 

An outstanding aspect of traditional premarital relations in Gusiiland was 
the social and physical distance between exogamous clans. Each clan was a 
territorial unit separated from neighboring clans by a strip of uninhabited 
bush (oborabu). The people of a clan did not tolerate trespassing by males of 
other clans except in connection with marriage arrangements and ceremonies. 
Blood feuds could begin when a trespasser was slain or injured and when cattl 
were raided and women abducted or raped by men of hostile clans. Warriors 
were inevitably attracted to the territories of neighboring clans by good graz 
ing land, herds of cattle, and women. Sometimes they would take their herds 
to graze on a good pasture of another clan in the middle of the night, hoping to 
return before morning and before detection by the warriors of the trespassed 
territory. If they were detected, however, spear-fighting would ensue. Th: 
abduction or rape of a girl belonging to another clan was a more serious offense, 
and some prolonged feuds are traced to such a cause. Elders tried to prevail 
upon warriors not to commit reckless acts which would endanger the lives of 
all the clan members, though they were not always successful in convincing 
them. Interclan rape and abduction were definitely kept in check, however, 
by the threat of violent retaliation and the distinct physical boundaries b« 
tween clans. 

The British administration eliminated the traditional system of controlling 
interclan sexual behavior by military deterrence and territorial separation 
Under the Pax Britannica, clans were effectively prohibited from feuding, r 
gardless of provocation. This meant that they could no longer enforce thei 
prohibition on the trespassing of male outsiders, and they could no longer 
take up arms to avenge their ravished clanswomen. The judicial system intro 
duced by the government did not substitute sanctions of equivalent forc: 
Whereas previously a prospective rapist could anticipate the possibility o! 
_annihilation of himself and his fellows by the clansmen of his victim, nowadays 
he faces an indecent assault charge with maximum prison sentence of one vear 
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and a fine of $70.’ Furthermore, two-thirds of indecent assault indictments are 
dismissed, mostly because the enforcement agencies cannot prevent the escape 
of rapists to European plantations in Kericho District where they stay and 
work until the charges are dropped. Thus in the present situation a rapist has 
only one chance in three of being punished at all, and if he is, the punishment 
is a light one by his standards. It is not surprising that young men do not find 
this as discouraging to interclan sexual activity as their grandfathers found the 
real threat of a blood feud. 

The Pax Britannica also created many new opportunities for contact be- 
tween unmarried people of different clans. With peace established and popula- 
tion growing rapidly, settlements filled up the previously uninhabited strips 
between clans. Many Gusii migrated to adjacent areas that had been no-man’s- 
lands between the Gusii and the Kipsigis and Masai. In these new areas clans 
became territorially fragmented, having no military need for territorial integ- 
rity. Each community has a single clan identity which it shares with some adja- 
cent communities as well as with many others farther away. But nowadays 
boundaries between adjacent communities of hostile clans are indiscernible to 
the untutored eye. The members of such groups use the same streams and have 
common paths. Boys who are watering cattle or fishing at the stream can 
easily meet girls from a nearby community of another clan who are fetching 
water or washing their clothes. They may also encounter these girls along 
paths running between the communities. Finally and most importantly, the 
government established markets, usually at or near clan boundaries, where 
young people of numerous clans can meet in an atmosphere free of the super- 
vision of elders. Thus the territorial separation of clans, which in the past ef- 
fected a segregation of young men from their potential mates, no longer exists 
ind no longer acts as a control of interclan premarital sexuality. 

Since most of the negative sanctions limiting premarital sexual activity 
within the clan are still in force while the traditional barriers to interclan ac- 
tivity have disappeared, young men naturally turn to girls outside their own 
clan for premarital sexual gratification. That they do not do so in younger 
adolescence is apparently due to the availability within the community of 
sexual partners whose adolescent sterility prevents conception and to the in- 
experience of the boys in approaching strange girls. When the boy reaches 17 
or 18, his presence in a community of differing clan affiliation is accepted as 
that of a young man looking for a wife, although in fact his aim may be seduc- 
tion. At this age a boy ordinarily has a confidence which allows him to approach 
strange girls, though he would not have done so before. 

Nowadays most Gusii young people of both sexes have sexual intercourse 
before marriage. They may meet under a variety of circumstances, some of 
which have already been mentioned. When a girl visits her father’s sister, it is 
expected that a half-brother or paternal cousin of her father’s sister’s son will 
ittempt to seduce her. She may refuse, and in any case the act must be kept 
secret from members of the parental generation, but apparently such liaisons 
do occur. At marriage dances, too, youths establish contacts with girls whom 
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they try to seduce. Both situations are only occasional, however; the boy must 
go to the marketplace for the more frequent social mixing which leads to sexual 
adventures. 

Each marketplace has its day of the week when activity is greatest and 

trading goes on; this is when girls dress up and go in groups to sell some family 
produce and be seen by boys. The boys and young men also attend, singly and 
in groups, looking for attractive girls. In the 1930’s the young people used to 
perform traditional dances in the marketplace on market days but this was 
banned after the 1937 outbreak of mass rape and has never been resumed. 
Youths approach strange girls, often through girls they already know or 
through male friends who know them. There is an initial period of small talk 
in which the girl may immediately reject the boy by claiming that she is mar 
ried or by assuming a cold and aloof attitude. If she is friendly and laughs, 
however, the boy is encouraged and may begin some sexual joking. If the gir! 
is favorably inclined to him she will respond in kind, usually using terms of ob 
scene abuse. The boy may grab her arm and attempt to pull her away from th« 
group but she will refuse, at least until he buys her a present in one of th« 
market shops or treats her to some food. Even then he may not succeed in de- 
taching her from the other girls, and he will let her go after arranging a ren- 
dezvous and possibly promising a phonograph party. She may agree to the 
assignation but not show up, in which case the youth will try to woo her later 
with more gifts and provocative exhortations. Eventually she meets him at a 
small party in his house or in a secluded part of the bush or forest. The follow- 
ing is a story completion by a Gusii schoolboy writing in English; it is a typica! 
account of a Gusii seduction. 
Before they go into the forest Moraa [the girl] will be pretending not to be pleased 
with this boy for he is talking to her matters concerning sex. But as Gesimba is ver) 
serious about it, he will force her and even try to pull her into the forest. When Moraa 
is being pulled she will fall down, just pretending, and Gesimba having high sex now 
will lie with her. She will pretend to cry and Gesimba will be trying hard to get the 
one thing he only wants. He will just catch one of her thighs and lift it, and asa result 
he will get between the two thighs and push his male organ into the vagina. At this 
time she will be quiet and all the work will be going on smoothly. After he has spermed 
several times he will now be satisfied and leave her to dress properly, also himseli 
dress, and thank her many thanks. 

In this as in other accounts, it is assumed that the girl will resist and hav: 
to be forced even if she desires intercourse. The Gusii girl avoids looking into 
the eyes of her seducer during coitus, and some go so far as to cover their faces 
with their dresses. Some Gusii girls cry out of shame and revulsion after inter 
course and, unlike Moraa of the fantasy, may refuse to repeat the act on the 
same occasion. They often become panicky about discovery of the illicit act 
and the possibility of a premarital pregnancy. 


With respect to premarital sexual activity, three types of Gusii girls may 
.be distinguished. The first type is stigmatized as a “‘slut”’ (omokayayu) because 


she has achieved a reputation for promiscuity. This type of girl engages in 
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intercourse with men and boys she knows very slightly, and after relatively 
little persuasion. With her, resistance in coitus is probably conscious role- 
playing designed to please her lover. Some girls of this type occasionally take 
on a number of young men in succession. Although she is in demand as a sex- 
ual partner, a girl with this sort of reputation is considered highly undesirable 
as a wife and is ordinarily not married with bridewealth unless her marriage 
takes place at an early age before her reputation has spread. She is likely to 
elope from the home of her father or legitimate husband and live as the concu- 
bine of one man after another. 

The second, and probably modal, type is that of the girl with real ambiva- 
lence about engaging in premarital intercourse. She desires it but is careful 
not to be taken advantage of. Thus she will not meet privately with a boy until 
after he has bestowed numerous gifts upon her from the market; these may be 
head scarves, bananas, and candy. She rejects the advances of some boys whom 
she finds unattractive. Her accessibility for sexual liaisons also depends on her 
moods and the skill of her would-be seducer. Sometimes she is unapproachable; 
on other occasions, such as a marriage dance, her resistance may be easily 
broken down, especially by a dashing young man who serenades her on the 
guitar. She engages in provocative behavior, mostly of a hostile sort such as 
sexual joking, but is determined not to be publicly compromised and not to 
give away her sexual favors until she has received tangible rewards and flat- 
tering attention from her prospective lover. With her, resistance in coitus is 
partly conscious role-playing and partly an expression of real fears and hos- 
tility. This type of girl, if her sexual activity is not discovered and does not re- 
sult in premarital pregnancy, is considered desirable as a wife, for the marriage 
intermediary (esigani) will have no scandal to report to the groom. The pros- 
pective husband and his family do not want the intermediary to pry so deeply 
into the girl’s affairs that he reports her casual liaisons; if she has been discreet 
enough not to acquire a reputation as a “‘slut,”’ then he ordinarily informs them 
that she is chaste. There is no inspection of the hymen, for the husband does 
not desire knowledge of his wife’s premarital experience so long as she is con- 
sidered a proper girl. 

The third type of Gusii girl is the one in whom sex anxiety and hostility 
toward men outweigh heterosexual desires. Such a girl may acquire a reputa- 
tion for rejecting sexual advances and eventually be avoided by boys in the 
marketplace, though her desirability as a wife is in no way diminished. Or- 
dinarily, a girl of this type continues going to the market with the other girls 
and meets numerous boys who know neither her nor her reputation. Despite 
her fear of sexuality she enjoys the gifts, the flattery, the attention from the 
boys, and thus tends to exploit her suitors without giving them the sexual satis- 
faction they desire in exchange. Though she may even refuse sexual overtures 
at wedding dances and scold the young men who make them, it appears that 
most girls of this type do occasionally have intercourse before marriage. When 
they do, their resistance and crying is probably commensurate with their real 
feelings, and they are more likely to cover their faces during coitus and be 
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overcome with remorse afterwards. It seems likely, though I have no definite 
evidence on this point, that such girls become the difficult wives who restrict 
marital sexual activity and who quarrel over it with their husbands. 

Although Gusii girls vary in their reactions to the premarital situation, 
there are common features which characterize a majority of them. They enjoy 
the initial phase of the relationship with a young man in which they are given 
gifts and fervently wooed, and many of them attempt to prolong this phase in 
order to obtain more goods and attention, regardless of whether or not they 
intend to comply with the wishes of the would-be seducer. Many of the girls 
seem to enjoy inflicting frustration on a male or at least putting him in a posi- 
tion of subordination, and this is also indicated by their provocative and hos- 
tile sexual abuse of the young men they meet in the marketplace. Premarital 
sexual affairs are extremely brittle, being terminated after a boy and girl have 
had intercourse once or twice, so the girls have opportunities to go through 
the early stages of seduction over and over again. Another behavior pattern 
common to all young Gusii females, except the most extreme girls of type one, 
is sexual inhibition and some degree of distaste for the act of coitus. While 
this is variable from one individual to another, Gusii girls as a group exhibit a 
greater degree of inhibition and anxiety about sexual intercourse than do girls 
of surrounding tribes. To understand the premarital behavior exhibited by 
Gusii girls in their sexual relationships it is necessary to examine briefly their 
childhood experiences and the pressures acting upon them before they marry 
at an average age of 15 to 16. 

Are the childhood experiences of Gusii females substantially different from 
those of Gusii males whose adult heterosexual attitudes are so different? On 
the basis of an Oedipal hypothesis we would consider the relation of the child 
to the parent of opposite sex as the model for later heterosexual relationships. 
In exploring the implications of this hypothesis for the Gusii family, intergen- 
erational avoidance relationships are of primary importance. Both parents 
practice sexual avoidance of their children, in the sense that they attempt to 
prevent the children from seeing their nude bodies, in coitus or at any other 
time. There are clearly recognized degrees of avoidance: father-daughter 
avoidance is most strict, father-son next, then mother-son, and finally mother- 
daughter. The father usually insists that any of his daughters over three or 
four years of age sleep in a different hut in the homestead (with the grand- 
mother or mother’s co-wife) when he is sleeping with the mother. This is not 
required of a son until he is about seven years old. The son has a close and 
dependent relationship with his mother until he is circumcised and initiated 
into manhood at 10 to 12 years of age. The daughter never has such a rela- 
tionship with her father, who is aloof from all the children in the family, but 
more especially his daughters. Furthermore, the father has a greater role in 
punishing the children and is used by the mother as a bogey man with which 
to threaten misbehaving children of both sexes. Using an Oedipal hypothesis, 
.we could say that the father-daughter relationship in the Gusii family provides 
the girl with training in avoiding and fearing men, while the mother-son rela 


tionship promotes in males a positive attraction toward women. 
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There are other specific differences in the life histories of males and females 
in Gusii society. Girls are required to wear dresses and to sit so that their gen- 
itals are not exposed from the age of three or four onward. Sometimes this 
training is begun earlier, but it is never put off beyond the age of five. A girl of 
six who runs naked in the morning or who does not sit properly in mixed com- 
pany is curtly reprimanded by one of her parents. A boy may go naked until 
he is circumcised. This earlier modesty training of girls may well have an im- 
pact on their adult sexual attitudes. Another difference is that the girl is under 
the domination and supervision of her mother and a few other women from 
birth until marriage, while the boy is freer of maternal supervision from the 
time he first goes out to herd cattle (which may be as early as the age of three), 
and is completely free of it after circumcision. The effect of this supervision on 
the Gusii girl is to isolate her from intensive contact with men and to make her 
accountable to her mother for her expenditure of time during the day. After 
the girl is initiated at age eight or nine, she begins spending time washing her- 
self and her clothes at the stream and making little expeditions to the market 
place. Girls of this age are aware that they are destined to leave the parental 
home for that of their husband, and they are preparing for their role in court- 
ship. This causes friction with the mother, who expects the girl to attend to 
cooking, fetching water, and other domestic chores more than ever since her 
competence at these tasks is well developed. Disobedient girls as young as nine 
years old are told by their mothers, ‘‘You’ll probably elope and cheat your par- 
ents of the bridewealth cattle!” This aspect of child rearing is probably more 
pronounced now than it was in the past, when the possibility of elopement was 
not as great. 

As the girl approaches marriageable age, her mother becomes increasingly 
suspicious that the time she spends away from the homestead (or from agri- 
cultural work) will involve her in sexual affairs detrimental to her reputation 
and desirability as a wife, and which may also result in her elopement (without 
the payment of bridewealth). At this point the father also steps in to use his 
authority to discipline the daughter and prevent her from seeing boys. A girl 
who returns home late at night can expect to be scolded and harangued by 
both parents, particularly her father if he is at home, and there are Gusii 
fathers who beat their daughters on such occasions. Whatever fear of sexual 
involvement a girl has developed in the course of her early life is strongly aug- 
mented by parental punishment during adolescence. Thus when a girl is 
tempted to have sexual intercourse with a young man, she is anxious about 
whether her parents will notice her absence, whether someone will see her 
going off with a male and report it to her parents, and whether she will become 
pregnant and be disgraced. Her premarital behavior, then, can be seen as com- 
pounded of attitudes carried over from childhood experience (some of which 
may not have been covered in this analysis) and feelings resulting from her 
contemporaneous position in the family of orientation. 

To recapitulate: the spatial and military barriers to interclan premarital 
sexual activity in Gusiiland have disappeared as the result of British pacifica- 
tion of the area and rapid population growth. The barriers that now exist re- 
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side not so much in the structure of the situation as in the behavior of Gusii 
females, whose sexual inhibitions and antagonism to males (learned in child- 
hood and enforced in adolescence) present young men with a different set of 
obstacles to premarital sexual outlet. It is possible to seduce girls, but seduc- 
tion requires social and musical skills as well as money. Even the most adept 
seducers are rarely able to obtain sexual partners more than twice during a 
week, and youths who are less attractive, skillful, and wealthy may go for sev- 
eral weeks at a time without heterosexual intercourse. When premarital inter- 
course occurs, it has many behavioral similarities to rape, but so long as the 
eventual acquiescence of the female is won, the act will not be considered rape 
by Gusii cultural standards. In the following section the several conditions 
are described which can result in the female refusing to acquiesce. 


TYPES OF SEX OFFENSES 

The typical Gusii rape, so far as I can determine from anecdotal evidence: 
(court records being deficient in this respect), is committed by an unmarried 
young man on an unmarried female of a different clan. There are some cases in 
which married men and married women are involved in rape, and also those in 
which both rapist and victim have the same clan affiliation, but these appear 
to be relatively infrequent. Furthermore, rapes of married women or of girls 
in the same clan as the rapist are more likely to be settled locally without resort 
to the courts, so that they probably form a very small proportion of the high 
rate of rape indictments which is in question here. Thus I shall concentrate on 
explaining interclan rape involving unmarried persons. On the basis of thi 
conscious intent of the rapist, three types of Gusii rape may be distinguished: 
rape resulting from seduction, premeditated sexual assault, and abduction. 


1. Rape resulting from seduction. Since the typical Gusii seduction bears a 
strong behavioral similarity to rape, it is only necessary to understand th« 
conditions under which Gusii females who are being seduced decide to bring 
the act to the attention of the public and eventually to the authorities. First o! 
all, the standard reluctant pose of the Gusii girl provides many opportunities 
for a young man to misunderstand her motives. Although she may sincerel) 
want to reject his advances because she finds him unattractive or because of 
her own current fears, the young man may confidently assume she is pretend- 
ing and proceed to use physical force to achieve his aim. If her revulsion or fear 
is great enough she may cry for help and initiate a rape case. Such misunder 
standings can be due to the eagerness of the youth and his consequent inability 
to perceive her subtle cues of genuine rejection, or to the girl’s failure to make 
the signs of refusal in unequivocal fashion. 

Second, fear of discovery is ubiquitous in Gusii seduction. Opportunities 
for privacy exist, but a couple may be seen going off together. If they are en- 
gaging in intercourse out of doors, someone may pass nearby and either ac- 
tually observe them or arouse their fears of being seen. When this happens, a 
girl who was originally willing may decide to save her reputation by crying out 
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or reporting it later), pretending that she was being raped. Although this 
may be considered pseudo-rape, such cases appear to be common in societies 
in which rape is considered a crime and probably inflate the rates of rape 
indictments in all of them. There is no way of determining what proportion of 
rape cases in Gusiiland or anywhere else are of this kind. 

Finally, as mentioned above, Gusii girls who have no desire for sexual rela- 
tions deliberately encourage young men in the preliminaries of courtship be- 
cause they enjoy the gifts and attention they receive. Some of them act pro- 
vocative, thinking they will be able to obtain desired articles and then escape 
the sexual advances of the young man. Having lavished expense and effort on 
the seduction of an apparently friendly girl, the youth is not willing to with- 
draw from the relationship without attempting to obtain sexual favors. If the 
girl is of the third type described above, rape may easily result. An aggressive 
conclusion is particularly likely if the girl is actually married. In the early 
stages of marriage brides spend a good deal of time in their home communities 
visiting their parents. Such a girl may accompany a group of unmarried fe- 
males going to the marketplace and may pretend to be unmarried in order to 
be bribed and flattered by the men there. No matter how emotionally and 
financially involved in her a young man becomes, the bride is too afraid of 
supernatural sanctions against adultery to yield to him sexually. After she 
fails to appear at several appointments in the forest or at his hut, he may rape 
her in desperation the next time they meet, and she will report the deed. 

Thus, the similarity of Gusii seduction to rape, the communication diffi- 
culties arising out of this similarity, the girls’ anxiety about their reputations 
and consequent fear of discovery, and the provocative behavior by girls whose 
motivations are not primarily sexual—all of these contribute to turning the 


would-be seducer into a rapist. 


Premeditated sexual assault. In some cases Gusii youths decide to obtain 
sexual gratification from girls by force with no semblance of a friendly ap- 
proach. One or more boys may be involved in an attack on a single girl. Usu- 
ally the object is to frighten her first so that she will not cry or resist; for this 
reason young (11 to 13 years old) and easily frightened girls are more likely to 
be chosen as victims. The boys disguise themselves by draping cloaks or skins 
over their heads, hide at a place out of hearing distance of the nearest home- 
steads, and dart out from behind bushes when the girl comes walking by col- 
lecting firewood or carrying a pot of water. Sometimes they beat her badly and 
tear her clothing. Girls are brought into court with lacerations and bites in- 
flicted by sexual attackers. They may drag her off to the hut of one of them, 
and there force her into coitus. They intend to let her go eventually, but they 
may hold her for a couple of days. By this time her father has gone to the chief 
for the services of Tribal Policemen in finding the attackers. If the policemen 
track them down in time, the case is more likely to be brought to the Resident 
\lagistrate’s court, since rupture of the hymen and other signs of attack are 


mmon in this type of rape. 
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3. Abduction. When a Gusii man lacks the economic means for a legitimate 
bridewealth marriage and does not have the personal attractiveness or seduc- 
tive skill needed to persuade a girl to elope with him, he may resort to desperate 
measures. Determined to obtain a mate, he enlists the aid of some clansmen 
in an attempt to abduct a girl from a different clan. Sometimes the girl is one 
he knows fairly well but who has refused to live in concubinage with him. The 
young men act for him as they would in a legitimate marriage, accosting thi 
girl and taking her away by force. Under these conditions, however, they take 
pains not to be seen by the girl’s parents or anyone else of her community. An- 
other difference is that the girl’s resistance is sincere, since she desires a legiti- 
mate marriage or concubinage with a man she finds unusually attractive. The 
young men frequently are rough on her, beating her and tearing her clothes. 
When she arrives at the home of her would-be lover, he exhorts her in peaceful! 
terms to remain with him until bridewealth can be raised to legitimize their 
union. Her refusal is ignored in the hope that she will eventually acquiesce, 
and the wedding night sexual contest is performed, with the clansmen helping 
overcome her resistance. If she does not escape and report the offense to her 
father, the latter will eventually come with Tribal Policemen and arrest the 
abductor. 

The type of abduction described is not to be confused with elopement in 
which the girl is willing to go despite her father’s ire at being deprived of bride- 
wealth. Such cases are entered in the Tribunal Courts under a customary law 
offense, ‘‘Removing a girl without the consent of her parents.” In the abduc- 
tive rape which is of interest here, the girl is not a willing accomplice and must 
be forced into sexual relations not only on the first night but subsequently as 
well. This type of case results in an indecent assault indictment. 

Of the three types of rape described above, two are unlawful versions of pat- 
terns which are normally law-abiding and socially acceptable by Gusii stand- 
ards. The first type develops out of seduction, which has gained acceptance as 
a culture pattern when kept within the bounds of discretion; the third type is 
an imitation of traditional wedding procedures, but lacking the legitimizing 
bridewealth and the consent of the bride and her parents. In both cases ther 
is a close parallel between the criminal act and the law-abiding culture pat- 
tern to which it is related. The question arises, why does an individual commit 
the criminal version of the act rather than its law-abiding counterpart? I have 
attempted to show how various limitations on the premarital sexual behavior 
of Gusii males tend to make them sexually frustrated and hence inclined to a 
less discriminate use of the aggressive aspects of accepted sexual patterns. The 
occurrence of the abductive type of rape, however, poses an important ques- 
tion: if difficulty of premarital access to females is what frustrates Gusii males, 
what prevents them from marrying at an earlier age and thus solving their 
problem in a law-abiding way? In the following section I shall describe the bar- 
riers to marriage in contemporary Gusii society and what effect they have on 


the incidence of all types of rape. 
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THE BRIDEWEALTH FACTOR IN SEX OFFENSES 

A legitimate Gusii marriage requires the transfer of cattle (and goats) from 
the father of the groom to the father of the bride (Mayer 1950b; 1951). The 
number of animals transferred is a matter of individual agreement between 
the fathers but it is influenced by the prevailing bridewealth rate in Gusiiland 
The rate has fluctuated throughout the years from as many as twenty cows to 
as little as one cow. Reduction in the rate resulted from a severe cattle epi- 
demic, in one case, and from actions taken by traditional and British author- 
ities, in other cases. Despite attempts by authorities to control it, the Gusii 
bridewealth rate has a tendency to rise which can only be understood in terms 
of the uses to which bridewealth is put. 

The father of the bride receives in one lot most of the bridewealth animals 
before he allows his daughter to live with her prospective mate; installment 
payments are not ordinarily permitted. Bridewealth given in marriage for a 
girl is most often used to procure a wife for her uterine brother (or in some in- 
stances for her half-brother or father), and her father is concerned lest the 
number of animals he accepts for her marriage will prove insufficient to ob- 
tain a wife for her brother at a later time. Fearing that the bridewealth rate 
will rise between the two marriages, the father of the bride demands more 
cattle than the current rate and thereby helps to bring about a rise. The 
resulting inflationary spiral has continued in the face of temporarily effec- 
tive decreases brought about by authoritative action in 1903, 1920, 1937, and 
1948, and despite an apparent decrease in the total number of cattle avail- 
able for marriage payments. Since the British administration prohibited inter- 
tribal cattle raiding in the first decade of the century, the Gusii have been 
deprived of one traditional source of livestock for use in bridewealth. In 
recent years, overcrowding of the land and unavailability of pasturage have 
tended to effect a reduction in Gusii herds. Yet fathers tenaciously insist on 
cattle (rather than cash or other currently valued commodities) for their 
daughters in bridewealth, and in fact demand larger numbers of them now 
than fathers did 40 years ago. 

One consequence of the inflation in bridewealth rates and the reduced avail- 
ability of cattle is that young men who come from cattle-poor families and 
who do not have uterine sisters old enough to be married, must postpone their 
own marriages. They can wait until their sisters grow up (if they have sisters), 
secure a loan from close patrilineal kinsmen, or attempt to raise money to buy 
cattle through wage labor. (The minimal bridewealth rate in 1957 was equiva- 
lent to the total wages a Gusii plantation worker would receive in 40 months.) 
Meanwhile, fathers attempt to marry off their daughters as secondary wives to 
wealthy old men. Among the poorer young men, the enforced postponement of 
marriage creates a group who reach their late twenties or early thirties before 
they can afford marriage. A majority of Gusii males marry between 18 and 25, 
but there are numerous men who are unmarried at later ages and even some 
who never have legitimate wives. Some of these unfortunates persuade girls 
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to elope without the payment of bridewealth, and such concubinage has been 
increasing despite efforts by girls’ fathers and the courts. Inevitably, how- 
ever, there are men who lack the economic means for a legitimate marriage as 
well as the attractiveness and seductive arts needed to convince a girl to elope. 
In desperation a man of this type may resort to abductive rape as described in 
the preceding section. 

The relationship between excessive bridewealth demands and rape is not a 
conjectural one. In 1936-37, the bridewealth rates were up to 8 to 12 head ot 
cattle, 1 to 3 bulls, and 8 to 12 goats. This was the highest they had been sinc: 
before the great cattle plague of the 1890’s. Many young men could find n 
legitimate way of getting married, and they resorted to cattle theft and al! 
types of rape. On one market day in Kisii township, a large group of young 
men gathered and decided to procure mates for themselves by abduction. The, 
grabbed girls in the marketplace and carried them off. Many of the girls re- 
turned home after being raped. The incident precipitated action by the ad- 
ministration. The district records report the following for November 29, 1937: 
A large general baraza [assembly] was held to deal with (1) indecent assaults on girls 
and defilements of girls under 16 years of age, (2) increased stock theft. The District 
Commissioner pointed out the bestial nature of practice (1) comparing it to that 
dogs and condemned the young men. He also held the elders responsible for demanding 


a prohibitive marriage price. 


Under the orders of the District Commissioner, the Gusii elders present at 
the meeting swore an oath to reduce the amount of bridewealth demanded to 6 
cows, 1 bull and 10 goats. The reduction was effective until 1942, when th« 
rate resumed its upward trend. By 1950 high bridewealth rates resulted in a 
serious outbreak of rape again, though without the dramatic or organized 
qualities of the earlier one. Further efforts at control of bridewealth have bee: 
made by the African District Council, but with ephemeral success. In 1950, 
one of the years covered in the figures on rate of rape indictments presented 
earlier, bridewealth rates averaged 10 head of cattle in the area studied, but 
wealthy, older men were giving considerably more. All in all, it is likely that 
the high rate of rape indictments in Gusiiland is in part a function of the eco- 
nomic barrier to the marriage of young men created by excessive bridewealth 
demands. 

DISCUSSION 

The foregoing analysis of the etiology of rape in Gusiiland may be sum- 
marized as follows: Normal forms of sexual intercourse among the Gusii in 
volve male force and female resistance with an emphasis on the pain inflicted 
by the male on the female. This general heterosexual aggression appears to be 
related to the hostility of exogamous clans, since marriage is the prototype o! a 


(Te 


heterosexual relationship in Gusii culture. Regardless of its origin, the ag 
gressive pattern of sexuality is not entirely pretense but shows clear signs of in- 
volving sadistic and masochistic impulses on the part of some Gusii individ- 
uals. Rape committed by Gusii men can be seen as an extension of this legit! 
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mate pattern to illegitimate contexts under the pressure of sexual frustration. 
The sexual frustration of Gusii young men is due to effectively enforced restric- 
tions on intraclan sexual activity, the sexual inhibitions and provocative be- 
havior of Gusii girls, and high bridewealth rates which force postponement of 
marriage. Prior to British administration of Gusiiland, rape was not such a 
problem because interclan controls were as effective as intraclan controls. 
Pacification of the district, however, has eliminated the threat of force and the 
spatial distances between clan settlements, increasing opportunities for inter- 
clan heterosexual contact in the face of greatly diminished penalties for inter- 
clan rape. Had Gusii girls proved uninhibited, promiscuity rather than rape 
would have been the consequence of pacification. However, Gusii values favor 
restriction of premarital sexuality and the burden of enforcing this restriction 
now falls upon the girls themselves rather than upon their clansmen. Thus the 
contemporary system of sanctions operating in Gusii society is not adequate to 
control the effects of the factors motivating men to commit rape. 

If the above analysis is valid, there are four factors in the Gusii situation 
which should be found in any society with a high frequency of rape: (1) severe 
formal restrictions on the nonmarital sexual relations of females; (2) moder- 
ately strong sexual inhibitions on the part of females; (3) economic or other 
barriers to marriage which prolong the bachelorhood of some males into their 
late twenties; (4) the absence of physical segregation of the sexes. This last 
condition distinguishes high rape societies from societies in which women are 
secluded and guarded, where rape is not feasible and homosexuality may be 
practiced instead. These four factors should be regarded as necessary but not 
sufficient conditions for a high frequency of rape, as they may also be found in 
societies having prostitution or other functional alternatives. 

The Gusii case raises some general points about the control of sexual be- 
havior in human societies. Not all societies have restrictive sexual rules; in 
many groups nonmarital sexual relations are permitted and carried on rela- 
tively unhampered by cultural restrictions. In societies which do have severe 
formal limitations on heterosexual gratification, the problem of control, in the 
sense of enforcing conformity to ideal rules, is a great one. How can such con- 
trol be achieved? Students of social organization have emphasized the role of 
structural arrangements and social sanctions in social control; psychoanalytic 
theorists have emphasized the role of repression and super-ego (acquired in 
childhood) in the individual’s inhibition of culturally unacceptable impulses. 
\ssuming that both types of variables play a part in the control of sexual be- 
havior, I shall discuss their respective contributions to the control process, re- 
ferring to them as structural barriers and socialized inhibitions. 

A structural barrier, as I define it for sexual control processes, is a physical 
or social arrangement in the contemporary environment of the individual 
which prevents him from obtaining the sexual object he seeks. A socialized 
inhibition is a learned tendency to avoid performing sexual acts under certain 
conditions. Structural barriers are part of the settlement pattern and group 
structure; socialized inhibitions are the products of the socialization process 
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which the individual undergoes in his early years. I do not assume that these 
two are concretely separate factors in social control but that their relative 
weight in a particular situation may be analytically assessed. Societies with 
restrictive sexual rules vary in the extent to which they depend on structural 
barriers or socialized inhibitions to achieve conformity to these rules. 

The purest forms of structural barriers to heterosexual gratification in- 
volve spatial segregation of the sexes. There is the royal harem with high walls, 
barred windows, and armed guards and, less elaborately, the veiled seclusion of 
ordinary married women in some Near Eastern and Indian societies. Where 
the regulation of premarital sexual activity is the aim, it can be partly achieved 
by keeping males and females in separate schools until late adolescence, as 
among higher class groups in some European societies. These physical types 
of structural barriers have the effect of preventing opportunities for social con 
tact between potential sexual partners. A somewhat less extreme form of 
structural barrier is chaperonage. Where it is practiced, potential sexual part- 
ners may be physically proximate and perhaps even have social contact, but 
only under the surveillance of one or more persons whose special duty it is to 
see that no sexual act occurs. Punishments for transgression of sexual rules are 
likely to be severe, particularly if there are any opportunities for unsupervised 
contact. The social rather than purely physical type of structural barrier is 
also found in those societies in which the entire community or neighborhood 
acts as chaperone. While possible violators of sexual rules may be in frequent 
contact, the ubiquity of the cohesive social group with its power to punish is 
assumed to act as a strong deterrent to misbehavior. The effectiveness of such 
a system is probably inversely related to the amount of opportunity for privacy 
which potential sex offenders have. 

In a sense there is no structural barrier which does not depend on the will- 
ingness of individuals to cooperate with it, and in that sense a certain amount 
of socialized inhibition is involved in all of the above-mentioned structura! 
barriers. Insofar as harem walls fail to prevent adultery, it is because the 
guards and inmates are not inhibited in their sexual behavior. For a structural 
barrier to be effective in enforcing a restrictive sexual rule, it must be sup- 
ported by socialized inhibitions; individuals must at least anticipate the pen- 
alties to be incurred by transgressing the barriers, and inhibit their responses 
on that account. While recognizing the universal necessity for a minimum oi 
socialized inhibition, we may distinguish those societies which depend less on 
it for control from those which use it more. Where there is physical segregation 
of the sexes, the socialized inhibition required to restrict heterosexuality is less 
than where the sexes are in continual contact. In the former case, simple diffi- 
culty of access acts as a deterrent; in the latter, impulses are aroused which 
must be inhibited by the individual if conformity is to be achieved. When 
temptation is removed it is not difficult to be an ascetic, but when the tempta- 
tion is present only the individual trained to asceticism can resist it. In so- 
cieties where community “‘chaperonage”’ acts to restrict sexual behavior, indi- 
viduals are ordinarily socialized to avoid public sexual performance, and in 
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some cases their fear of discovery is so great that they inhibit sexual responses 
even when the opportunity for transgression arises. In societies where social- 
ized inhibition is even stronger, individuals control their own impulses in the 
absence of any structural barriers to violation of sexual rules. Thus Gusii wives 
are trusted not to commit adultery when their husbands are working far away 
from home, although they have opportunities for clandestine intercourse. The 
question of whether sexual inhibition in the absence of structural barriers re- 
sults from child training, as I have assumed, or from later socialization, is an 
empirical question which can be tested cross-culturally. 

The analysis presented above has implications for the study of contempo- 
rary culture change and the breakdown of traditional controls of sexual behavior 
in many parts of the world. When, as among the Gusii, structural barriers to 
premarital sexual activity are removed without being replaced by other struc- 
tural barriers of equal effectiveness, the socialized inhibitions of individuals are 
put to the test. If both sexes are highly inhibited, premarital activity may be 
only slightly greater than before. If females are highly inhibited but males are 
not, rape is likely to occur. If both sexes are low on inhibition, promiscuity will 
result. Since socialized inhibitions are probably more resistant to change in 
acculturative situations than are structural barriers,* it may be necessary to 
pay more attention to such individual factors in order to predict the direction 
of cultural change and the future incidence of sex offenses. 


NOTES 


! This article is an expanded version of a paper read at the Annual Meeting of the American 
Anthropological Association in Washington, November, 1958. The fieldwork on which this anal- 
ysis is based was conducted amnong the Gusii from December 1955 to May 1957 and was made 
possible by a Fellowship from the Ford Foundation. [am indebted to Barbara B. LeVine for her 
large part in the collection and organization of data, to John W. M. Whiting and Beatrice B. Whit 
ing for theoretical orientation in problems of social control, to Walter B. Miller for the concept of 
similarity between law-abiding and non-law-abiding behavior, and to Audrey I. Richards for help- 
ful suggestions and criticisms. Responsibility for the statements contained herein is of course my 
own. 

> [T have chosen to underestimate grossly the Gusii rape rate rather than make dubious extra 
polations from available figures. There are three African Tribunal Courts in Gusiiland, with some 
what overlapping jurisdictions: Manga, Kuja, Gesima. The annual rate reported above is based 
entirely on the indecent assault indictments entered at Manga, combined with the very few rape 
and indecent assault) indictments entered at the Resident Magistrate’s Court. Manga handles 
more cases than the others but not more than half of the total cases heard by Tribunals. By letting 
the Manga figures plus the RM figures stand for the entire Gusii people, I may have reduced the 
actual rate of rape indictments by half or more. The figure for Gusii population which was used in 
the computation was 270,000, which is higher than the Agricultural Department’s formula of 1948 
census figures plus 10 per cent. The use of the higher figure also serves to depress the number of in- 
dictments per 100,000. 

° For a more complete treatment of Gusii social organization, including definitions of the 
terms ‘‘clan’”’ and ‘‘tribe’’ as they are used here, see Mayer (1949), 

‘ This can be considered a special case of a general phenomenon which has been noted by 
Murdock: 

Where marriages are exogamous with respect to the community . . . spouses of one sex find 

themselves living among comparative strangers, to whom they must make new personal ad- 
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justments and upon whom they must depend for the support, protection, and social satis- 
factions which they have previously received from relatives and old friends. They thus find 
themselves at a considerable psychological and social disadvantage in comparison with the 
sex which remains at home (1949: 18). 

5 Although Gusii informants claimed that the fear is based on the greater ability of eighteen- 
year-old boys to impregnate, it seems probable that the realistic basis of the fear is that older boys 
choose as sexual partners older girls who are outgrowing their ‘‘adolescent sterility.’ For a general 
discussion of the adolescent sterility of women and its implications for anthropological accounts of 
premarital sexuality, see Ford and Beach (1952:172-173). 

® Unlike other Kenya groups, such as the Luo, Kipsigis and Kikuyu, the Gusii did not practic« 
partial (interfemural) intercourse before marriage, or at least the practice was not institutional 
ized. This is consistent with the fact that these other groups are specifically concerned with the 
physical virginity of brides, while the Gusii are not. 

7 In the Resident Magistrate’s Court, prison sentences up to 14 years can be given for rape 
but such a small proportion of the rape cases are taken there that it is unlikely that its sentences 
have an effect on prospective offenders. African Tribunal Courts, which hear most of the rape 
cases (as “indecent assault’’) are not empowered to give sentences of more than one year in jail and 
500 shillings fine. Even the 14-year sentence does not compare in severity with the traditional 
sanction. 

8 This statement is based on the plausible hypothesis of Bruner, “That which was tradition 
ally learned and internalized in infancy and early childhood tends to be most resistant to chang: 
in contact situations” (1956: 194). 
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Form and Variation in Balinese Village Structure 


CLIFFORD GEERTZ 
Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences 


S ALL things Balinese, Balinese villages are peculiar, complicated, and ex- 
traordinarily diverse. There is no simple uniformity of social structure 
to be found over the whole of the small, crowded countryside, no straightfor- 
ward form of village organization easily pictured in terms of single typological 
construction, no “‘average” village, a description of which may well stand for 
the whole. Rather, there is a set of marvelously complex social systems, no one 
of which is quite like any other, no one of which fails to show some marked 
peculiarity of form. Even contiguous villages may be quite differently or- 
ganized; formal elements—such as caste or kinship—of central importance in 
one village may be of marginal significance in another; and each of the twenty- 
five or so villages sampled in the Tabanan and Klungkung regions of south 
Bali in 1957—a total area of only some 450 square miles—showed important 
structural features in some sense idiosyncratic with respect to the others.' 
Neither simplicity nor uniformity are Balinese virtues. 

Yet all these small-scale social systems are clearly of a family. They repre- 
sent variations, however intricate, on a common set of organizational themes, 
so that what is constant in Balinese village structure is the set of components 
out of which it is constructed, not the structure itself. These components are 
in themselves discrete, more or less independent of one another: the Balinese 
village is in no sense a corporate territorial unit coordinating all aspects of life 
in terms of residence and land ownership, as peasant villages have commonly 
been described, but it is rather a compound of social structures, each based on a 
different principle of social affiliation and adjusted to one another only insofar 
as seems essential. It is this multiple, composite nature of Balinese village 
structure which makes possible its high degree of variation while maintaining 
a general formal type, for the play between the several discrete structural 
forms is great enough to allow a wide range of choice as to the mode of their 
integration with one another in any particular instance. Like so many organic 
compounds composed of the same molecules arranged in different configura- 
tions, Balinese villages display a wide variation in structure on the basis of 
a set of invariant fundamental ingredients. 

Perhaps the best systematic formulation of this type of village structure 
is to conceptualize it in terms of the intersection of theoretically separable 
planes of social organization. Each such plane consists of a set of social institu- 
tions based on a wholly different principle of affiliation, a different manner of 
grouping individuals or keeping them apart. In any particular village all im- 
portant planes will be present, but the way in which they are adjusted to one 
another, the way in which they intersect, will differ, for there is no clear princi- 
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ple in terms of which this intersection must be formed. The analysis of village 
structure therefore consists in first discriminating the organizational planes of 
significance and then describing the manner in which, in actual fact, they inter- 
sect. 

In Bali, seven such planes are of major significance, based on: (1) shared 
obligation to worship at a given temple, (2) common residence, (3) ownership 
of rice land lying within a single watershed, (4) commonality of ascribed social! 
status or caste, (5) consanguineal and affinal kinship ties, (6) common member- 
ship in one or another “‘voluntary” organization, and (7) common legal sub 
ordination to a single government administrative official. In the following 
paper, I will first analyze each of these planes of organization, then describe 
three villages as examples of differing modes of intersection of these planes, 
and finally offer a discussion of some of the theoretical implications of this type 
of village organization. 


PLANES OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


1. Shared obligation to worship at a given temple. Bali is a land of temples. 
One sees them everywhere—under the village banyan tree, in the midst of rice 
fields, by waterfalls, in the centers of large towns, by a graveyard, at the sea 
edge, on a lake island, in every houseyard, at the mountain top—everywhere; 
of all sizes and in all conditions of repair; all or most showing the traditional! 
form: the high brick walls, the intricately carved split gate, the tall pagoda- 
like altars with their storeyed thatched roofs.? And there are no ruins in Bali: 
to each of these thousands of temples there is attached both an hereditary 
priest and a definite congregation of worshipers obligated to perform detailed 
ritual activities within its walls at fixed intervals, most commonly every six 
months. Such a congregation is said to njungsung the temple—literally to 
carry it on its head, as women carry nearly everything in Bali, including the 
elaborate offerings they bring to the temples on festival days.* Every family in 
Bali, unless it be Christian or Moslem, carries at least a half dozen temples 
called pura—on its head. 

Of the great variety of pura, by far the most important to the Balinese are 
the Kahyangan-Tiga. Kahyangan is an honorific word for temple (meaning 
literally “‘place of the gods’’), indicating a pura of unusual importance, and 
liga means three—thus, ‘‘the three great temples.’’ There are probably over a 
thousand sets of such temples in Bali, with membership ranging from fifty up 
to several thousand families; the three temples concerned in any particular 
locality are the Pura Puseh, or origin temple, theoretically the temple built at 
the time of the first settlement of the area; the Pura Dalam, or graveyard 
temple for the spirits of the local dead; and the Pura Balai Agung, or “‘great 
council temple”’ (of the gods), dedicated primarily to maintaining the fertility 
of the surrounding rice fields. At the first two of these temples festivals are held 
once in every 210-day Balinese year, at the third once in a lunar year, the spe- 
cific days depending upon the tradition of the individual temples. At such 
festival times the gods are conceived to descend from heaven, remain for three 
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days, and then return to their home, and the congregation is obligated to en- 
tertain them during the time of their stay by means of complex offerings, 
elaborate rituals, and skillful artistic performances under the general direction 
of the temple priest and the secular head of the temple. The cost of the festi- 
vals, the rather large amounts of labor involved, and the general upkeep of the 
temples falls on each member of the congregation equally, and this group is 
typically organized in some fairly complicated manner to achieve these ends. 

As mentioned, Kahyangan-Tiga membership is defined territorially, each 
Balinese belonging to just one of the sets. Nevertheless, one cannot say, as 
have most scholars, that he belongs to the temple of his ‘‘village,’’ and thus 
that Kahyangan-Tiga can be translated ‘‘the three village temples,’’ because 
only in the limiting case are the boundaries of the basic territorial political 
unit, here called the hamlet, and of the Kahyangan-Tiga congregation co- 
terminous; in most instances, the religious and political units are not coordinate 
but cross-cut one another. Whatever the Balinese village may or may not be, 
it is not simply definable as all people worshiping at one set of Kahyangan- 
Tiga, because people so obligated to worship commonly form a group for no 
other social function—political, economic, familiar, or whatever. The congre- 
gation of the Kahyangan-Tiga is, in essence, a specifically religious body; in 
most cases it comes together only at the obligatory temple festivals.‘ Thus, the 
oft-repeated and much-loved rites at these temples serve to form one crucial 
bond among rural Balinese of a generally territorial sort, but this bond bal- 
ances off against other bonds formed in terms of more concretely social ac- 
tivities rather than, as is typical of religious ties, directly reinforcing them. 

Besides the Kahyangan-Tiga there are dozens of other types of temples, 
with different bases in terms of which their congregations are formed: there 
are ricefield temples, at which worship the men who own land within a par- 
ticular irrigation society; there are kinship temples, supported by members of 
a single patriline; there are caste temples where only people with a given rank 
worship; there are associational temples formed on a voluntary companionate 
basis, their obligations being inherited by their descendents; there are state 
temples attended by people subject to a single lord, and so on. Again, some of 
these correspond to concrete social groups with other, nonreligious purposes, 
some do not; some are almost inevitably found, some but rarely; some are 
obligatory for all men, some are voluntary. Thus, by plotting temple types in a 
locality, one plots the general shape of the local social structure but not its 
specific outlines. The temple system of the Balinese countryside forms a rela- 
tively fixed stone and wood mold in terms of which rural social organization 
expresses itself, and the semi-annual festivals in each temple dramatize the 
sorts of ties out of which Balinese peasants build their collective life. But it 
does not stamp that life into any simple or unvarying form, for within the gen- 
eral mold the possibilities for variations in stress, combination, and adjustment 
of social elements seem almost limitless. 

2. Common Residence. As most Indonesians, Balinese live in a clustered 
settlement pattern, their walled-in house-compounds jammed against each 
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other in an almost urban fashion so as to conserve rice-land in the face of tre- 
mendously dense and growing population.’ Within such clusters the basic ter- 
ritorial political unit is the hamlet, or bandjar. Bandjar, which may or may not 
be spatially isolated, depending upon the size of the settlement, contain any- 
where from a dozen to several hundred nuclear families, averaging perhaps 
about eighty or ninety. In most parts of Bali, the bandjar may be rather simply 
defined as all those people subject to the decisions taken in one hamlet meeting 
house, or balé bandjar. Bandjar meetings of all male household heads are usu- 
ally held in this balé once in a 35-day Balinese month, at which time all impor- 
tant policy decisions for the hamlet as a corporate unit are made, mainly by 
means of a “‘sense of the meeting” universal agreement process. As the temple 
is the focus of the religious community, so the meeting house—a wall-less, 
peaked-roof, Polynesian-looking structure usually located in the center of the 
hamlet—is the focus of the political community.® 

To the bandjar are allocated the sort of general governmental and legal 
functions common to peasant communities in most parts of the world. It is 
responsible for local security, for the legitimation of marriage and divorce and 
the settlement of inheritance disputes, and for the maintenance of public works 
such as rural roads, the meeting house, and the local market sheds and cockpit. 
Commonly it will own a gamelan orchestra and perhaps dancing costumes and 
masks as well. As in many, but not all parts of Bali, house-land is corporately 
owned by the bandjar as a whole, the hamlet also may regulate the distribution 
of dwelling places, and so control immigration. For serious crimes it may even 
expel members, confiscating their house-land and denying them all local politi- 
cal rights—for the Balinese the severest of social sanctions. 

The hamlet also has significant tax powers. It may fine people for infrac- 
tions of local custom, can demand contributions for public entertainments, re 
pairs to civic structures, or social welfare activities more or less at will, and can 
exercise the right to harvest all rice land owned by bandjar members—the 
members as a whole acting as the harvesters-——for a customary share of the 
product. Consequently, most bandjar have sizeable treasuries and may even 
own rice land, purchased out of income, the proceeds of which are also directed 
to public purposes. Nowadays, a few bandjar even own trucks or buses, others 
help finance local schools, yet others erect cooperative coffee shops. 

Finally, the bandjar also acts as a communal work group for certain ritua! 
purposes, especially for cremations, which, along with temple festivals, are still 
the most important ceremonies in Bali, although their size and frequency hav: 
been reduced somewhat in the years since the war. When an individual family 
decides to cremate, all members of the bandjar are obligated to make custom- 
ary contributions in kind and to work preparing the offerings, food, and para- 
phernalia demanded for as long as a month in advance. Similar cooperation, 
but of lesser degree, is often enjoined for other rites of passage, such as tooth 
filing, marriage, and death. The bandjar is thus at once a legal, fiscal, and cere 
monial unit, providing perhaps the most intensely valued framework for 
peasant solidarity. 

The heads of the hamlet are called klian, literally ‘“‘elder.”’ In some bandjar 
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there is but one, most often two or three. Sometimes there are as many as four 
or five, usually reflecting either a large bandjar or one sharply segmented into 
strong kin or other subgroups, in which all important cross-cutting minorities 
must be given a role in bandjar leadership. Nowadays klian are usually elected 
for five years and then replaced by a new set, often chosen by the outgoing 
group with the approval of the bandjar meeting, so as to avoid electioneering. 
Klian are assisted by various lesser officials, whose jobs are usually rotated 
monthly among the members of the bandjar. Though the klian lead the dis- 
cussion at the bandjar meeting, hold the public treasury, direct communal 
work, and commonly are men of some weight in the local community they are 
not possessed of much formal authority. In line with the general Balinese tend- 
ency to disperse power very thinly, to dislike and distrust people who project 
themselves above the group as a whole, and to be very jealous of the rights of 
the public as a corporate group, the klian are in a very literal sense more serv- 
ants of the bandjar than its masters, and most of them are extraordinarily cau- 
tious about taking any action not previously approved in the hamlet meeting. 
Klian, who are unpaid and have no special perquisites, feel that their position 
mainly earns them the right to work harder for the public and be more abused 
by it; wearily, they compare their job to that of a man caring for male 
ducks: like the drake, the bandjar produces lots of squawks but no eggs. 

3. Ownership of rice land lying within a single watershed. Unlike peasant 
societies in most parts of the world, there is in Bali almost no connection be- 
tween the ownership and management of cultivable land on the one hand and 
local political (i.e., hamlet) organization on the other. The irrigation society, or 
subak, regulates all matters having to do with the cultivation of wet rice and it 
is a Wholly separate organization from the bandjar. *‘We have two sorts of cus- 
tom,”’ say the Balinese, “dry customs for the hamlet, wet ones for the irriga- 
tion society.”’ 

Subak are organized according to the water system: all individuals owning 
land which is irrigated from a single water source-—a single dam and canal run- 
ning from dam to fields—belong to a single subak. Subak whose direct water 
sources are branches of a common larger dam and canal! form larger and less 
tightly knit units, and finally the entire watershed of one river system forms an 
overall, but even looser, integrative unit. As Balinese land ownership is quite 
fragmented, a man’s holding typically consisting of two or three quarter- or 
half-acre plots scattered about the countryside, often at some distance from his 
home, the members of one subak almost never hail from a single hamlet, but 
from ten or fifteen different ones; while from the point of view of the hamlet, 
members of a single bandjar will commonly own land in a large number of 
subak. Thus as the spatial distribution of temples sets the boundaries on 
Balinese religious organization, and the nucleated settlement pattern forms the 
physical framework for political organization, so the concrete outline of the 
Balinese irrigation system of simple stone and clay dams, mud-lined canals and 
tunnels, and bamboo water dividers provides the context within which Bali- 
nese agricultural activities are organized. 

Though organizational details and terminology differ widely from region to 
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region, there are elected chiefs—usually called klian subak, as opposed to 
klian bandjar—over the subak, while the higher levels of watershed and river 
system organization are coordinated by appointed officials of the central gov- 
ernment as the heirs of the traditional irrigation and tax officials of the old 
Balinese kingdoms. But, again, it is primarily the subak as a whole which de- 
termines in the light of its inherited traditions, its own policies. 

The subak is responsible for the maintenance of its irrigation system, a task 
involving almost continual labor, for the apportionment of water among mem- 
bers of the subak, and for the scheduling of planting. It levies fines for infrac- 
tions of rules (stealing water, ignoring planting directives, shirking work, and 
so on), maintains the subak temples and carries out a whole sequence of ritual! 
activities connected with the agricultural cycle, controls fishing, fodder gather- 
ing, duck herding and other secondary activities in the subak, and so on and so 
forth. In most of the larger subak today the actual irrigation work—the con- 
stant repair of dams and canals and the perpetual opening and closing of water 
gates involved in water distribution—is carried out by only a part of the subak 
membership, called the ‘‘water group,” which then receives a money payment 
from those not so working, the amount again being determined by the subak as 
a whole. Complex patterns of share tenancy, involved systems of controlled crop 
rotation, varying modes of internal subak organization, and the increasing 
efforts by the government water officials to improve inter-subak coordination 
complicate the whole picture. But everywhere the status of the subak as an in- 
dependent, self-regulating, corporate group with its own rules and its own pur- 
poses remains as unchallenged today as it was in the times of the Balinese kings. 

4. Commonality of ascribed social status. The Balinese, |'ke the Indians from 
whom they have borrowed (and reformulated) so much, have commonly been 
described as having a caste system. They do, in the sense that social status is 
patrilineally inherited, that marriage is fairly strictly regulated in terms of 
status, and that, save for a few unusual exceptions, mobility between levels 
within the prestige system is in theory impossible and in practice difficult. But 
they do not in the sense of possessing a ranked hierarchy of well-defined cor- 
porate groups, each with specific and exclusive occupational, social, and re- 
ligious functions all supported by elaborate patterns of ceremonial avoidance 
and commensality and by a complex belief system justifying radical status in- 
equality. Were the term ‘“‘caste’’ not so deeply ingrained in the literature on 
Bali, it might be less confusing to speak of the Balinese as having a “‘title sys- 
tem,” for it isin terms of a set of explicit titles, passing from father to child and 
attached to the individual’s name as a term both of address and reference, that 
prestige is distributed. 

Following Indian usage, the Balinese divide themselves into four main 
groups: Brahmana, Satria, Vesia, and Sudra. Since in such a classification more 
than 90 per cent of the population falls into the fourth category, a more com- 
mon division for everyday use is made between Triwangsa (‘‘the three peo- 
ples’), the first three groups taken as a unit, and the Sudra, which in a 
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broad and not altogether consistent way corresponds to the gentry-peasantry 
distinction common to nonindustrial civilizations generally. Each group is 
then subdivided further in terms of the title system, the actual basis of the 
individual’s rank in the society. Given a sample list of titlkes—/Jda Bagus, 
Tjokorda, Dewa, Ngakan, Bagus, I Gusti, Gusti, Gusi, Djero, Gde —any but the 
most uninformed Balinese could tell you they were placed in a generally de- 
scending order of status, but only a small minority of theorists could tell you 
that the first was a Brahmana title, the next four Satria, the next three Vesia, 
and the last two Sudra.* In making status distinctions a man thinks and talks 
in terms of titles, not in terms of caste. 

In general, a man may marry anyone of the same title or lower, a woman 
anyone of the same title or higher—thus hypergamy. In pre-Dutch times (i.e., 
before 1906, for South Bali only came under direct Dutch control at the begin- 
ning of this century) miscaste marriages were punished by exile or—particu- 
larly in the case of a Triwangsa girl and a Sudra man—death. Even today a 
girl marrying down is commonly ‘thrown away” by her family, in the sense 
that she is no longer recognized as kin and all social intercourse between her 
and her parents ceases. Under modern conditions such breaches often heal after 
some years have passed, particularly if the mismatch is not too great; but mis- 
caste marriages are in any case very rare even today. 

As the number of Triwangsa is so much less than the number of Sudra, sta- 
tus regulation of marriage means that the patterns of affinal connection tend to 
work out rather differently for the two groups, in that most Triwangsa mar- 
riages are hamlet exogamous, i.e., interlocal, while most Sudra marriages are 
hamlet endogamous, i.e., intralocal. This contrast lifts the horizontally linked 
Triwangsa up as a supra-hamlet all-Bali group over the highly localized Sudra; 
a pattern congruent, of course, with the fact that the Triwangsa almost com- 
pletely monopolized the interlocal, superordinate political and religious roles 
of the traditional Balinese state structure, as they do today of the Balinese 
branch of the Indonesian civil service. 

The caste (or title) composition of any given hamlet (or temple group, 
or irrigation society) varies very widely. In one locality one may find repre- 
sentatives of a wide range of titles in a smooth gradient from the highest 
to the lowest, in another only very high and very low ones, in a third only 
middle range or only very high ones, in a fourth nothing but Sudra, and so on. 
And, as caste is a crucial factor in both political and kinship organization, such 
differences entail important differences in social structure. Prestige stratifica- 
tion in Bali is a powerful integrative force both on the local and on the island- 
wide leveis. 

5. Consanguineal and affinal kinship lies. Descent and inheritance are 
patrilineal in Bali, residence is virilocal, but kinship terminology is classic 
Hawaiian—i.e., wholly bilateral and generational. The major exception to 
patri-descent and residence is that a man who has no sons may marry a daugh- 
ter uxorilocally and designate her as his heir; her husband abandons his rights 
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in his own patriline, as a woman does at marriage in the normal case, and 
moves to his wife’s home to live. As this almost always occurs in cases where 
male heirs are lacking, Balinese genealogies show a noticeable ambilineal ele- 
ment, in that a certain percentage of the ties are traced through women rather 
than men. 

The basic residential unit is the pekarangan or walled house compound 
which in kinship terms may house groups which range from a simple nuclea1 
family up to a three or more generation extended patri-family. Typically two 
or three nuclear families, often with various unattached or aged patri-relatives, 
occupy a single pekarangan, but occasionally compounds with as many as ten 
or fifteen families, related through a common paternal grandfather may b 
found, particularly among the upper caste groups. In addition to being a resi 
dential unit, the compound is a very important religious unit, for each com 
pound group supports a small temple in the northeast corner of the yard dedi 
cated to its direct ancestors at which twice yearly ceremonials must be given. 
Finally, the compound is usually divided into kitchens, called kuren, typically 
one nuclear family to a kitchen, but sometimes two or three, and it is this 
kitchen group which is the basic kin unit from the point of view of all super 
ordinate social institutions: it is the kuren which is taxed for the Kahyangan 
Tiga temples, which is allotted a seat in the meeting house, which must send a 
worker to repair the dam or participate in the harvest, which is the rice-field 
owning unit, and so on. 

Above the compound and the kitchen one commonly finds, within any 
given hamlet, from one to ten or so (largely but not entirely) endogamous cor 
porate kin groups called dadia.® Such dadia are basically ritual units, but they 
may also act as collective work groups for various social and economic tasks, 
may provide the main framework for informal social intercourse outside the 
immediate family for its members, may serve as an undivided unit in the loca! 
stratification hierarchy, and may form a well-integrated faction within th 
general hamlet political system. The degree to which it takes on these genera! 
social functions differs rather widely from village to village. In some villages 
dadia organization is the central focus of social life, the axis around which it r 
volves; in others it is of relatively secondary importance; and in a few villages. 
especially semi-urbanized ones, dadia may not exist at all. 

Rarely is the whole hamlet population organized into dadia, and sometimes 
only a definite minority will be. This is so because of the manner in which dadia 
are formed. When a family line begins to grow in size, wealth, and local politi- 
cal power, it begins to feel, as a consequence of what is probably the central 
Balinese social value, status pride, a necessity for a more intensified public ex- 
pression of what it takes to be its increased importance within the hamlet. At 
this point the various households which compose the line will join together 
under a chief elected from among them to build themselves a larger ancestra! 
temple. This temple will usually be built on public, hamlet-owned land, rather 


than within the confines of one of the houseyards, thus symbolizing the fa 
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that the line has come to be of consequence in the jural-political domain as well 
as in the domestic. The semi-annual ancestor worship ceremonies the group 
carries out now become more elaborate, stimulated, as is the building and (as 
the group continues to grow in power, size, and wealth) periodic renovation of 
the temple itself, by status rivalry with other local dadia. 

Often within the large dadia, subgroups have differentiated and become 
corporate groups in their own right. These sub-dadia (the Balinese refer to 
them by a variety of terms) are composed of members of the dadia who know 
or feel themselves rather more closely related to one another than to the other 
members of the dadia. Even when there are sub-dadia, not all members of the 
dadia will necessarily belong to one of them. Sometimes a majority will remain 
free-floating dadia members and will have no sub-dadia ties at all. In one large 
dadia, for example, there were five sub-dadia accounting for sixty of the eighty 
or so kitchens in the dadia, the other twenty having no sub-dadia membership. 
It is the dadia, not the sub-dadia, which is the fundamental group, though the 
latter also often takes on important social functions. 

As noted, the particular functions allocated to kin groups varies from place 
to place and the integration of these groups with each other and with the other 
social institutions becomes complex. Also, the number and relative size of kin 
groups in a given hamlet makes a notable difference in how both the kin groups 
themselves and the hamlet function. A hamlet with, say, one large dadia and 
four small ones, will differ in both organization and operation from one with 
three medium large ones plus one or two small ones, or with five or six of roughly 
equal size. Such issues cannot be pursued here, but it should be clear that kin- 
ship, rather than shrinking to a concern with primarily ‘‘familial” matters as 
tends to occur in many peasant societies, remains in Bali an important organ- 
izing force in the society generally, albeit but one among many such forces. 

6. Common membership in one or another voluntary organisation. The Bali- 
nese term for any organized group is seka; literally, ‘‘to be as one.”” Thus the 
group of hamlet people is called the seka bandjar, the irrigation group is 
called the seka subak, and there are seka dadia, seka pura, and so on. But be- 
yond these formal, more or less obligatory groups, there are thousands of com- 
pletely voluntary organizations dedicated to one or another specific purpose, 
which are just called seka. These cross-cut all other structural categories and 
are based wholly on the specific functional ends to which they are directed. 

There are seka for housebuilding, for various kinds of agricultural work, 
ior transporting goods to market, for music, dance, and drama performances, 
lor weaving mats, moulding pottery, or making bricks, for singing and inter- 
preting Balinese poetry, for erecting and maintaining a temple at a given 
waterfall or a particular sacred grove, for buying and selling food, textiles or 
cigarettes, and for literally dozens of other tasks. Many bandjars have seka for 
such highly specific purposes as hunting coconut squirrels or building simple 
ferris wheels for holiday celebrations. Such voluntary seka may have a half 
dozen or a hundred members, they may last for several weeks or for years, the 
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sons inheriting the fathers’ memberships. Some of them build up quite sizeable 
treasuries and profits to divide among the members, some have yearly feasts of 
celebration, others even lend their earnings at interest. 

As seka loyalty is a major value in Balinese culture, these voluntary groups 
are not just peripheral organizations but a basic part of Balinese social life. 
Almost every Balinese belongs to three or four private seka of this sort, and the 
alliances formed in them balance off those formed in the more formally organ- 
ized sectors of Balinese social structure in the complex cross-cutting social in- 
tegration characteristic of the island. From one point of view, all of Balinese 
social organization can be seen as a set of formal and voluntary seka intersect- 
ing with one another in diverse ways. 

7. Common legal subordination to a single government administrative official. 
In addition to hamlet, irrigation society, and Kahyangan-Tiga temple organ- 
ization, there is another sort of territorial unit at the rural level which stems 
from the organization of the Indonesian governmental bureaucracy as it 
reaches down into the Balinese countryside. This is the perbekelan, so called be- 
cause it is headed by an official called a Perbekel. Before the Revolution the 
Perbekel was appointed by his Colonial superiors; since it, he is elected by his 
constituency. He still serves until either he retires or a movement to unseat him 
develops. He is always a local man, in most cases set apart from his neighbors 
only in having somewhat more education (although in line with the traditions 
of Balinese statecraft, higher titled people tend to be preferred for the role). He 
has under him anywhere from two to a half dozen Pengliman, also local men, 
also elected, each with his own bailiwick within the perbekelan. Both Perbekel 
and Pengliman are paid, but not very well, by the Government according to 
the number of kitchens in their domain. As it is through them that the policy 
directives, propaganda exhortations, and social welfare activities of the Dja- 
karta political elite filter down to the mass of the peasantry and from them that 
reports on local conditions start back up, they form a kind of rural civil service, 
a miniature administrative bureaucracy constructed out of local elements. 

As might be expected, the arbitrarily drawn boundaries of perbekelan do 
not, save in the odd case, coincide with any other unit in Balinese society, past 
or present; rather, they group from four to ten hamlets into what seemed to 
logical, efficient Dutch administrators to be logical, efficient administrative 
units. The result is that the hamlets involved not only may have no traditional! 
ties with one another but may even be traditionally antagonistic, while other 
hamlets of long and continuing association may be separated by perbekelan 
boundaries. The Perbekel is thus placed in a rather anomalous position for, 
although his superiors tend to regard him as a ‘“‘village chief’’ and expect him to 
have important traditionally based executive powers, his constituents tend to 
regard him as a government clerk and consequently not directly concerned 
with local political processes at all, the direction of which they conceive to lie 
in the interlocked hands of the temple, hamlet, irrigation society, kin group, 
and voluntary organization chiefs. The Perbekel is not governing an organic 
unit, but one which in most cases feels rather little internal solidarity at all and, 
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though he may have some traditional status in the particular hamlet within 
the perbekelan of which he himself happens to be a member, he is unlikely to 
have much in the others. 

As the Indonesian state increases its activities in an attempt to bring the 
country into the modern world, the Perbekel both becomes more and more im- 
portant and feels more and more keenly the uncertain nature of his position. 
The degree to which he is able to assert his role, to secure his dominance over 
traditional leadership in matters concerning the national state, and to make a 
true political unit of the perbekelan varies with several factors: whether or not 
he is energetic and intelligent, whether or not he is the descendent of a tradi- 
tional local ruling family, whether or not his perbekelan happens to include 
1amlets having long-term bonds with one another, whether or not there are a 
number of young, educated men who will support and encourage his ‘‘mod- 
ernization” efforts, and so on. As with the other planes described, the role of 
the perbekelan unit in rural Balinese social structure is not describable in terms 
of any static typological construct, but can only be seen as ranging over a cer- 
tain set of organizational possibilities. 


THREE BALINESE VILLAGES 


Thus far in the analysis of Balinese rural social structure the concept 
“village” has been studiously avoided, mainly because it is used by the Bali- 
nese in several mutually contradictory ways. Sometimes “‘village” (desa, a 
Sanskrit loanword) is used as a synonym for bandjar (the basic rural political 
unit); sometimes to refer to the Kahyangan-Tiga (temple congregation); 
sometimes, especially by urbanites and government officials, to the region 
under a single Perbekel; and, perhaps most commonly, for a vaguely demar- 
cated region in which the planes of organization intersect in such a way that 
the people living within the region have rather more ties with one another than 
they do with people in adjacent regions. In this last and rather fuzzy sense, 
“village” refers to the integrative as opposed to the analytic aspects of rural 
social structure, and it is in this sense that the term will be used here. A village 
isnot a hamlet, a temple group, or a perbekelan, but a concrete example of the 
intersection of the various planes of social organization in a given, only broadly 
delimited locality. 

1. Njalian. In pre-Dutch times the seat of a minor lord and a secondary 
market center, Njalian lies at the western edge of the former kingdom and pres- 
ent regency of Klungkung, and is one of the more complexly organized villages 
of Bali. In Njalian virtually nothing is coordinate with anything else and the 
crisscrossing of loyalties reaches an almost unbelievable degree of intricacy. 
The perbekelan of Njalian—the present Perbekel is the head of the traditional 
ruling house, a 7jokorda by title—contains the rather large number of about 
3,000 kitchens distributed among eight hamlets, six contiguous within one 


large settlement cluster and two spatially isolated some two or three kilo- 


meters away. There are four sets of Kahyangan-Tiga temples. To one set be- 


long the members of four of the contiguous hamlets, to a second set belong 
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those of one hamlet in the main cluster and one of the segregated ones, to a 
third set belong only the members of the other isolated hamlet, and to the 


fourth only those of the other hamlet in the major cluster: 
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The Village of Nialian 


hamlets eT} =  Kahyangan-Tiga sets 


Even this rather involved diagram greatly oversimplifies the situation. In 


the first place, many people living in the territory of one hamlet are legally 
members of another. Further, the coordination of the temple sets with th: 
hamlet boundaries is very recent, being instituted over strong opposition by 
the present Perbekel in 1950, and still very imperfect. Before the change, 
man belonging to hamlet ‘‘a”’ would often belong to temple set IV, or a man | 
‘“e’”’ to set I, and so on, and to some extent this still occurs, for traditional a 
legiances are difficult to reorganize by administrative fiat. Still further, tl 
four bandjar in temple set I—‘‘a’’, “b’’, “‘c”’, and ‘‘d’’— are not really terr! 
torial at all; though the meeting houses involved are distributed as shown 
members of the hamlets attached to them are randomly interspersed throug’ 
the whole a-b-c-d area. This sort of nonterritorial hamlet organization is actu 
ally frequent in Bali and was ignored above for purposes of descriptive sim 
plicity. Finally, in Njalian the unit cooperating at a cremation—called a patw 
is not coincident with the hamlet as it is in most other places. Instead, ham 


let “‘a’’ is divided into two such collective work groups for cremations, **b 
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forms but one patus, “‘c’’ two, and so on. Thus a man may well have his hamlet 
alliance in one place (not even necessarily where he lives), his temple ties in a 
second, and his cremation obligations in yet a third, though of course in a 
majority of cases some of these affiliations may be merged. 

Since Njalian contains representatives of a wide range of caste titles, the 
interaction of the status hierarchy with the hamlet and temple systems adds 
yet another dimension of complexity. Hamlet ‘‘a” consists entirely of Brah- 
mana and higher Satria people, including the ruling family, but some lesser 
[riwangsa belong to ‘“‘b,”’ ‘‘c’’, “‘d’’, and “e’’, mixed in among the Sudra. 
Hamlets “‘f”, “‘g”, and “th” are wholly Sudra, with “‘f’’ consisting of but a 
single dadia kin group, a rather uncommon occurrence. Caste affects temple 
organization too. In temple set I the death temple was until two years ago 
divided by a low wall; the Sudra organized their festival separately and held it 
on one side of the wall, the Triwangsa held theirs on the other. But this has 
been changed for reasons of economy and democracy, and now all worship 
together. Voluntary organizations, of which there are literally dozens, irriga- 
tion societies, two main ones being involved in this area, and some thirty or 
forty kin groups also complicate social relationships, though kinship is evi- 
dently Jess important here as an organizing force than in many other villages. 

In such an admittedly extreme case of cross-cutting social groupings, the 
problem of integration, of mutual adjustments among the groups, is a very 
pressing one. At times open fights have broken out between leaders of various 
groups over the question of who had prior rights on the services of members 
common to them. Heavy concurrent demands often mean that work is onty 
hastily done; when the slit gong is beaten to call together members of a given 
group, many people fail to appear because they either were too far away to 
hear the gong or thought that it was being sounded for another group to which 
they were not obligated. To rationalize this situation the Perbekel has insti- 
tuted a monthly meeting of all important group leaders—fifty people or so— 
in which he tries valiantly to get them to coordinate their several efforts. He 
has also attempted to territorialize the system more by making hamlet and 
temple membership dependent on residence but, though he has had a little 
success in this direction, most of his efforts have been resisted by the villagers 
who, he claims, prefer things to be complicated. Despite the fact that he is the 
traditional ruler of the area, that he has been Perbekel for thirty years, and 
that he now has the whole Indonesian State behind him, he says that there is 
really very little he can do in reforming village institutions. People bow and act 
subservient, but they do just as they wish. 

2. Tihingan. Although it lies only six miles or so east of Njalian, in the 
heart of the former kingdom of Klungkung, Tihingan differs from Njalian in 
most of its important features. Unlike Njalian, Tihingan has never been the 
seat of a lord, has relatively few Triwangsa and the Perbekel is a Sudra. Unlike 
Njalian, social affiliations, though complexly organized, are quite systematic- 
ily integrated rather than randomly crosscutting. And unlike Njalian, there 
are within the perbekelan three definite spatial clusters of social loyalty to 
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which the name village can be properly applied, while the perbekelan as a 
whole forms only the vaguest of social units. The three villages concerned are 
Pau, Penasan, and Tihingan proper (the seat of the Perbekel which, con- 
sequently, lends its name to the entire perbekelan). We shall be concerned here 
only with Tihingan proper. 

Tihingan proper consists of a single hamlet of some 138 kitchens grouped 
into 85 house-compounds, and there is but one set of Kahyangan-Tiga temples 
to which all members of the hamlet belong, a rather untypically simple ar- 
rangement. There is a Brahmana priest living in the village, and there is a 
scattering of low-title Satria and Vesia families, but almost 90 percent of the 
population is Sudra. From the structural point of view, however, the most 
striking characteristic of Tihingan is neither its territorial pattern nor its status 
system, but the rather unusual importance of kinship as an organizational 
force in social life. It is the four dadia, accounting for nearly 80 percent of the 
village population, which form the axis around which Tihingan village life 
mainly revolves; and the implications of this simple fact can be traced through 
all the levels of its social organization. On the religious level, each major dadia 
owns a very large, handsomely carved temple (in the case of the two largest 
dadia, even larger and more handsomely carved than the theoretically super- 
ordinate Kahyangan-Tiga temples) near the center of the village. The upkeep 
of this temple and the carrying out of the requisite semi-annual ceremonies 
within it in suitable style are among the major functions of the dadia, and 
rivalries in those matters can become quite intense. 

At the political level, the distribution of hamlet leadership roles is con- 
sciously and carefully designed to provide a realistic reflection of the balance of 
dadia power. There are five klian or chiefs. Four of these are chosen, one from 
each of the major dadia; the fifth klian at the same time holds the office of 
Pengliman and is a member of the second largest dadia. Since the Perbekel 
himself, a man of some weight within Tihingan proper, is a member of the 
largest dadia, the kin group foundation for local leadership is clear and exact 
Further, in supra-village political processes, institutionalized in the party sys- 
tem of the ‘New Indonesia,”’ the two largest kin groups are allied as a faction 
against the next two plus all the families not belonging to a dadia. All of the 
first group belong to the Socialist party and all of the second to the Nationalist, 
so that party allegiance is absolutely predictable from kin group membership, 
and reflects the internal organization of the village rather than personal ideo- 
logical conviction. 

On the economic level, each dadia forms a cooperative work group for the 
manufacture of Balinese musical instruments—metallaphones, gongs, cymbals, 
etc.—a smithing craft in which this village is partially specialized; the person- 
nel working in any given forge almost inevitably are members of the same 
dadia.!° Further, most tenancy and exchange work patterns in rice field culti- 
vation also follow kin group lines, introducing these alliances into the irriga- 
tion society context as well. More informal economic relationships —money 


lending, patronage, and so on—follow the same pattern. 
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Finally, even informal recreational interaction is shaped by extended kin- 
ship ties. It is only rarely that a man will enter the house-compound of a non- 
kinsman after nightfall when the most intensive gossiping takes place, though 
he will move freely among the yards of his dadia members. (A somewhat more 
consistent and literal adherence to the virilocal ideal in Tihingan than is com- 
mon elsewhere means that house compounds of the same dadia tend to be fairly 
well clustered within the hamlet.) In cock fighting, a great part of the pattern 
of alliance and opposition—whose cock fights whose, who bets against whom, 

is only explicable in kinship terms. In religion, politics, economics, and in- 
formal social interaction, kin group membership therefore has a primacy in 
Tihingan which, though it is far from representing a universal pattern in Bali, 
is, like Njalian’s lattice-work structure, a realized example of one possibility 
intrinsic in the intersecting plane type of village organization. 

In this type of village organization the dangers of factionalism are obvious 
and the problem of containing kin group loyalties within the bounds of affilia- 
tion in hamlet, irrigation society, temple group, and so on becomes acute. 
Public activities are often marked by partially concealed kin group antago- 
nisms. For example, when the hereditary priest of the origin and death temples 
died without an heir ten years ago, the kin groups could not agree on his suc- 
cessor so that responsibility for the ceremonies in these temples now rotates 
among the priests of the four dadia temples—a highly unsatisfactory and ir- 
regular pattern that the people themselves regard as ‘‘not quite right, but 
better than having an open war.’’ At hamlet meetings in the balé the sort of 
universal agreement necessary to make decisions is difficult to accomplish, so 
that many proposals are blocked by the opposition of a minority kin group. 
For example, when the Perbekel tried to convince the hamlet to change funeral 
customs so as to bury people immediately, even on an unlucky day, rather than 
keep the corpse in the house for several days (a government-suggested health 
reform that the neighboring bandjar had adopted with little difficulty) the op- 
position of the dadia most hostile to the Perbekel’s prevented the change from 
taking place, although the majority of villagers were in favor of it. Antagon- 
isms arising out of marriages and divorces across dadia lines, economic rivalries 
between the musical instrument manufacturing groups, and competitive 
prestige displays at dadia temple ceremonies also contributed to the heighten- 
ing of this sort of intergroup tension. 

Yet in general, the village is fairly well integrated and factionalization is 
usually kept within bounds." In part this is accomplished by the concurrent 
application of two explicit rules of procedure. The first rule is that whenever a 
group formed on the basis of one principle of affiliation is allocated a given 
social function, no other principle of affiliation may receive any recognition 
whatsoever. Thus if the hamlet is cooperating in some task, the work is never 
suborganized in terms of kinship, caste, or any other bond. If subgroups are 
technically necessary, people are grouped in a random manner, each family 
being regarded as a hamlet member pure and simple, as having no qualitative 
difference from any other. (‘“‘The hamlet knows no kinship,” runs a Balinese 
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proverb.) Similarly, when a dadia is working at a temple festival, or whatever, 
the sub-dadia ties within the dadia are considered to have no reality and do not 
act as a basis for subgroup differentiation. 

The second rule sets forth a hierarchy of precedence in which the needs of 
the hamlet outrank those of the dadia, those of the dadia outrank those of the 
sub-dadia, and those of the sub-dadia outrank those of voluntary groups. For 
example, if the hamlet as a whole wishes to harvest the fields of its members, 
then it has priority. The whole bandjar must harvest and does so as a group, 
with no internal differentiation. If the hamlet doesn’t wish to harvest—per 
decision of the hamlet meeting—then the dadia have next rights, unaffiliated 
families either banding together or yielding their rights to one or another of 
the dadia. If the dadia also decides not to harvest, then the sub-dadia may; if 
the sub-dadia have no immediate needs then the task is surrendered to volun- 
tary groups. The combination of these two rules of procedure—one prohibiting 
multiple bases of affiliation for a single task, one establishing an order of pre- 
cedence—acts as a major integrative mechanism in this otherwise rather fac- 
tion-prone village. 

3. Blaju. Unlike Njalian, Blaju is not the name of a perbekelan, and unlike 
Tihingan, it is not the name of a fairly well defined village unit within a per- 
bekelan. Rather, it is the name for a broadly defined region of about six square 
miles at the eastern edge of the Regency of Tabanan within which the influ- 
ence of a particular ruling family was preponderant in the pre-Colonial period 
and to a great extent continues so today. As such, Blaju forms a minuscule 
state within a state, and its pattern of organization is characterized primarily 
by a stress on territoriality and caste (or title) as bases for social affiliation. 
Perhaps more than any other area of Bali, Blaju approaches the common 
stereotype of peasant social structure as being organized in terms of a pyramid 
of increasingly inclusive territorial units—barrios, villages, subdistricts, dis- 
tricts, and the like—each unit ruled by an attached political official of appro- 
priate status. But, unfortunately for the sort of theory which would like to see 
in this system a survival of an “‘original’’ Balinese pattern from which all els« 
could be adjudged a ‘‘deviation,” this hierarchical territorialization is a quite 
recent phenomenon, occurring as a consciously motivated social innovation 
explicitly designed to intensify social integration. 

The area commonly denominated as Blaju contains four perbekelan, three 
contiguous, one a kilometer or so to the north. The members of these four 
perbekelan—about 1500 kitchens—support a common set of Kahyangan-Tiga 
temples, a rather unusual circumstance, for commonly Kahyangan-Tiga con- 
gregations are usually smaller and are less extensive than a perbekelan. Within 
each of these perbekelan there are four hamlets, and each of these hamlets is 
further divided into from three to six territorial subunits called kliran. A kliran 
has arbitrarily fixed borders and each adult living within these borders is ipso 
facto a member of that kliran. It is the kliran, averaging eighteen to twenty 
kitchens, which performs most of the important day-to-day social functions, 
and it is the basic cooperative work unit in planting-harvesting, ritual, and the 
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like, having its own independent treasury, rice shed, and meeting place. For 
larger and more important local tasks the klirans of one hamlet will fuse as a 
single unit; in the same way hamlets unite within perbekelan for affairs of 
government, and perbekelan unite within Blaju as a whole to support the 
Kahyangan-Tiga temples. As the irrigation societies in the Blaju area are 
small and land holdings are not so scattered, irrigation societies tend to be 
more or less informally identified with the perbekelan and hamlets closest to 
them, so that the whole system becomes territorialized through and through. 

At the geographical center of this whole territorial complex, facing the 
market and the main crossroads, lies the ‘‘palace” (puri) of the ruling family, 
a walled-in, shabby-genteel complex of houseyards, temples, alleyways, and 
open courts about a city block square, tightly packed with more than five 
hundred people comprising a single Vesia-level dadia. The head of this dadia, 
Anak Agung Ngurah Njoman, is at the same time customary law chief for the 
whole area of Blaju—i.e., the four perbekelan within the Kahyangan-Tiga set. 
Though largely an honorary position concerned with giving advice in matters 
of custom, this apical role symbolizes the continuing dominance of the ruling 
family in the area. At the perbekelan level, two of the four perberkel are from 
this family (one of them again being the Anak Agung himself), the other two 
being ranking Sudra with traditional ties to the “castle.” 

The role of this elite group is strengthened in many ways. First, unlike 
many Balinese aristocrats, the Blaju ruling family is not impoverished. 
About one-fifth of all rice land in the area is still in their hands (though it is 
owned individually, not collectively, within the dadia), and as almost all this 
land is sharecropped by Sudra tenants who also have corvée obligations to their 
landlords, traditional patron-dependent ties remain of central integrative 
importance. Second, although the members of the ruling dadia live all in one 
place and so should be members of a single hamlet according to the territorial 
system, they are by traditional practice distributed among the sixteen bandjar 
in more or less equalized groups. They are assigned bandjar membership inde- 
pendent of their residence so as to insure a voice (and an ear) for the ruling 
house in each locality and to strengthen the unity of the whole region. Third, 
there is in Blaju a major temple, rivaling the Kahyangan-Tiga in importance, 
which is supported exclusively by all the people in the region who bear Tri- 
wangsa, upper-caste titles, thus symbolizing the importance of status and 
serving to ally all the local high prestige groups with the ruling dadia in its 
largely successful effort to maintain the traditional stratification system unim- 
paired. 

As noted, this rather neat integration of territorialism and status is not al- 
together a traditional matter, but stems in part at least from rather recent re- 
forms. The kliran subhamlet pattern, the distinctive element in the whole 
system, was only instituted in 1940. At this time the hamlet system was 
very weak, kinship unimportant, and most village functions had fallen into 
the hands of voluntary seka groups. ‘‘People”’ felt—evidently under prodding 
irom the aristocracy, which began to reassert its leadership at this time that 
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there were too many such groups, that they made for conflict, for a decrease 
in valuable public activities, and led to a kind of individualism. ‘‘The seka got 
rich, but the bandjar got poor.”’ Thus all the sixteen hamlets decided at once 
to institute the kliran system and to ban voluntary organizations for all im- 
portant functions. And when the Dutch left in 1941 the ruling family further 
intensified its efforts to strengthen the status system which had also been 
weakened in the general move toward a less organic society, producing the pres- 
ent pattern of organization. Territorialism in Blaju is thus not a simple sur- 
vival from the distant past, but the outcome of the interaction between tradi- 
tional values and the quite untraditional events of the twentieth century. 

In such a system integrative strains are likely to appear across caste lines, 
and despite all the bowing and scraping one sees in Blaju, Sudra resentment 
against Triwangsa domination is quite evident. When a small Sudra dadia of 
Sunguhu which traditionally has the right to patronize priests appointed from 
among its own members rather than Brahmana ones, attempted to institute 
this system in Blaju a few years ago, they were expelled from their hamlet 
under intense Triwangsa pressure on the basis of “injuring local custom and 
denigrating the upper castes.’’ Despite heavy pressures from the central 
bureaucracy and some local sympathy for the rebels, the Blaju upper castes 
held firm and the Sunguhu ultimately capitulated. But, irrespective of such 
strains, Blaju is rather more tightly knit than most Balinese villages: all the 
1500 families were members of a single national political party, and one of 
the few really effective consumer-producer cooperatives in Bali was located 
in Blaju, its effectiveness being mainly attributable to the fact that it, too, 
had 100 per cent membership. 


SOME THEORETICAL IMPLICATIONS 

Of the many theoretical issues growing out of the analysis of Balinese vil- 
lage organization, among the most interesting are those centering around 
questions of typology. Typologizing has always been a central concern of social! 
anthropology because both descriptive simplicity and comparative generaliza- 
tion rest on the possibility of summarizing social organizations in terms of 
constructs at once ethnographically circumstantial and formally distinctive. 
Whatever their shortcomings from more sophisticated theoretical perspectives, 
such types as “The Indian Village,” ‘“‘The Chinese State,” or ‘‘The Nuer Kin- 
ship System”’ (to say nothing of “Peasant Society,” or ‘‘Segmentary Social 
Organization,’’ which are perhaps best seen as second order types of types 
seem essential to comparative analysis 8f even the most rudimentary sort. But 
the Balinese case, in which this methodologically fundamental task of discrim- 
inating wood from trees seems unusually difficult of accomplishment, sug- 
gests that some of the assumptions underlying our usual typologizing proce- 
dures may be in need of revision. Particularly, and perhaps paradoxically, they 
suggest that clues to the typologically essential may as often lie in rare or 
unique phenomena as they do in common or typical ones; that essential form 
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may be seen more adequately in terms of a range of variation than in terms of 
a fixed pattern from which deviant cases depart. 

In general, two main approaches to the problem of constructing first order 
typologies of social organization within a given culture area have been com- 
mon in anthropology: the “‘lowest common denominator” approach, and the 
“representative unit” approach. In the first of these, the procedure is to create 
a synthetic picture of ‘‘Eskimo Life,” or ‘‘Tale Society,” or ‘‘Chinese Culture” 
by taking the various forms found throughout the greater part of the respec- 
tive culture areas and integrating them so as to provide a generalized account 
of social structure in an overall sense. Here the anthropologist concentrates 
on sorting out what is typical from what is not within the entire social field, 
and the result is a picture which describes directly no actual, given social 
unit, but which rather summarizes the sort of social form characteristic of the 
society at whatever point one chooses to look at it. In such a view, variations 
are interpreted as circumscribed deviations from the general pattern caused 
by locally acting forces of an ecological, historical, or acculturative nature. 
This is the older and more popular approach of the two. It is the one usually 
taken by textbooks and simply descriptive monographs, by such summary 
volumes as Murdock’s Our Primitive Contemporaries (1934), and for the most 
part by the British anthropologists in their African studies. 

The “representative unit” approach might also be called the ‘‘Middletown’”’ 
approach, because the procedure is to choose a concrete community—village, 
town, or tribal settlement—which is at least in a broad way ‘“‘typical” of the 
sorts of community found within the culture area. Whether the choice is made 
on the basis of a systematic social and cultural survey of the whole area or in a 
more intuitive manner, the attempt is to find a community which forms a use- 
ful sample of the broader society, one in which idiosyncratic traits are few rela- 
tive to those shared with other communities, and one in which most of the 
patterns deemed basic within the society generally are represented in a “‘nor- 
mal’’ form. This procedure may be refined by choosing several such commun- 
ities within subcultural areas, as in Steward’s Puerto Rico study (Steward et 
al. 1956), but the methodological strategy is nevertheless the same: to choose 
a community which is to the greatest possible degree directly representative 
of more than itself.” 

Both of these now established procedures yield rather strange results 
when applied to Bali. The lowest common denominator approach obviously 
depends on the possibility of finding some fairly simple fundamental patterns 

a territorial village, a clan and lineage system, a developed caste structure 
which appear over and over again in various parts of the culture area in a 
broadly similar fashion. But in Bali, though certain patterns are common 
throughout the whole area the form in which they actually appear differs so 
widely that any synthetic picture must be drawn in such a generalized fashion 
as to have little substantial reality of any kind. One could easily enough con- 
struct a ‘‘Balinese village” with a “typical” temple setup, hamlet organiza- 
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tion, kinship system, irrigation society, title distribution, and so on; but such 
a composite construct would utterly fail to express the two most fundamental 
characteristics of Balinese village organization, namely, that these patterns 
take widely differing forms from village to village, and that their relative im- 
portance within any particular village integration varies greatly. For similar 
reasons, the representative unit approach is also almost certain to be mislead- 
ing. Are we to take Njalian, Tihingan, or Blaju as typical of Bali? In a direct 
descriptive sense they are not typical of much beyond themselves; but neither, 
probably, is any other Balinese village. If we are to discriminate what is really 
essential and characteristic in Balinese village organization we need to take a 
somewhat different tack and conceptualize that organization not in terms of 
invariance in overt structure throughout the whole island, or from place to 
place within it, but rather in terms of the range of overt structure which it is 
possible to generate out of a fixed set of elemental components. Form, in this 
view, is not a fundamental constancy amid distracting and adventitious varia- 
tion, but rather a set of limits within which variation is contained. 

What is common to Nijalian, Tihingan, and Blaju, and to Balinese villages 
generally, is the set of planes of social organization out of which they are built 
up; it is the fact that they are all constructed, although in different ways, of the 
same materials which accounts for the strong family resemblance they show de- 
spite their great structural diversity. In the actual investigation of Balinese 
village organization, one of course proceeds in a direction diametrically oppo- 
site to the logic of presentation followed in this paper: the planes are derived 
through an inspection of a series of villages rather than discovered in pure form 
and then combined to generate villages. As more and more villages are studied 
it soon becomes clear that a relatively small set of basic elements is involved; 
after one has discriminated temple units, hamlets, irrigation societies, the title 
hierarchy, the kinship system, voluntary organizations, and governmental 
units— he comes to feel that he is not likely to find a village in which one of 
these is wholly lacking nor one in which a completely new plane is present.’ 
But though the number and type of elements are thus fairly quickly discovered 
the possible forms they can take and the ways in which they can unite with the 
other elements are not. Almost every village studied reveals some new organi- 
zational potentiality with respect to one or several of the planes, and a new 
mode of integration. The process of investigating Balinese village organization, 
in a typological sense, is therefore a process of progressive delimitation of the 
structural possibilities inherent in a set of fundamental social elements. What 
one derives is not a typical village in either the lowest common denominator or 
representative unit sense, but a differentiated and multidimensional social 
space within which actual Balinese village organizations are necessarily dis- 
tributed. One discovers more and more what shapes a village can take and stil 
be distinctively Balinese. 

Among other things this means that the peculiar, the unique, and the odd 

.take on a rather different significance than in the usual typologizing proc 
dures, for they are seen not as exceptions to a general rule to be accounted for 
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by ad hoc considerations which save the rule, but as providing valuable further 
clarification of the basic principles of social organization. From Njalian’s criss- 
crossing structure we learn that the various component planes are to a very 
large degree independent of one another; from Tihingan we learn how the Bali- 
nese kinship system works when given full play and how the other planes then 
adapt to its dominance; from Blaju we learn what increased territorialism and 
a stress on caste imply for social integration. Each case we confront reveals 
something new about the implicit potentialities of the typological model we 
are constructing, sets new bounds on the range of variation possible within it; 
and it does so mainly not in terms of what is common but rather of what ts un- 
usual about it. In the same way that Cromwell has been adjudged the most 
typical Englishman of his time on the simple basis of his having been the odd- 
est, so the general typological significance of any particular Balinese village 
lies primarily in its idiosyncracies. 
NOTES 

! The field work upon which this study is based was carried out from August 1957 to July 
1958, with a three month break from January to March 1958, under a grant from the social sciences 
section of the Rockefeller Foundation, administered by the Center for International Studies, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. I am indebted to my research assistant E. Rukasah of 
the Fakultas Pertanian in Bogor, Indonesia, and to my wife Hildred Geertz for significant con 
tributions to this study. This paper was written during a fellowship at the Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences, and I am indebted to many of my colleagues at the Center for 
their criticism and comments on earlier drafts. For general views of Balinese culture, see Bateson 
and Mead (1942), Covarrubias (1936) and Korn (1936). 

? For a more detailed description of Balinese temple forms, see Covarrubias (1936). 

’ \ Balinese temple festival is described in detail in Belo (1953). 

* Tt is also a legal community in that all the people in a singie Kahyangan-Tiga congregation 
follow the same general rules regarding hamlet membership, marriage, inheritance, cooperative 

vork, ete., rules which differ in detail from Kahyangan-Tiga group to Kahyangan-Tiga group. 
Sometimes this law community is headed by a Bendesa Adat, or customary law chief, who gives 
advice and direction on problems of custom. But, again, it is only in the odd case that this custom 
ary law community happens to coincide with a concrete political community. 

> Total Balinese population for 1954 is estimated at 1,500,000, with a mean density around 700 
per square mile. In the thickly settled areas of South Bali densities reach up over 1,500 per square 
mile (Raka 1955). 

® In the Tabanan area balé are lacking in most hamlets, meetings being held in the open air 
beneath a banyan tree or in a temple courtyard. 

’ For descriptions of these ceremonies, see Covarrubias (1936). 

’ Only a minority of Sudra, considered to have higher prestige than the mass because of former 
atlinal or political ties to higher status groups, have true address and reference titles. Most Sudra 
have no address title at all. 

* In most Balinese villages, marriage is preferentially within the dadia and, if possible, with 
the father’s brother’s daughter. 

'© Economic specialization by village still persists to some degree in Bali, and is another factor 

be considered in a full analysis of variation in Balinese village structure. It has been ignored here 
in favor of more formal considerations only for the sake of simplicity. 

'! The only time it has threatened to get completely out of bounds was at the time of the 
Indonesian general elections in 1955 when each of the two factions went armed in fear of massacre 

the other, but no actual violence occurred. 

'2 There is a third approach to typologizing, which is particularly prevalent in Dutch studies 
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of Bali (Korn 1936), in which a community is chosen for study not so much on the basis of its 
representativeness in a statistical sense, but rather because it is held to show prototypical forms 
and patterns in a relatively uncomplicated, direct, and undistorted fashion. Highly traditionalized 
communities which have been relatively isolated from acculturative contacts are considered to 
have changed more slowly than other communities and so are favored as providing pictures of un- 
derlying social structures which are clouded over by adventitious elements in the more dynamic 
communities. This approach has tended to lose favor as it has become apparent that it is based on 
a dubious theory of social change and that the traditionalism of isolated communities is as often 
interpretable as an adaptation to peculiar environmental circumstances as it is a persistence of 
earlier and more fundamental patterns. 

13 There is a handful of the so-called Bali Aga (“original Balinese’’) villages whose organiza 
tion differs markedly from those of the overwhelming majority, having age groups, a gerontocratic 
political structure, communal land tenure, etc. Though the significance of these villages from an 
ethnohistorical point of view is an interesting problem, their position within Balinese society gen 
erally is marginal in the extreme. For descriptions of such villages, see Bukian (1936), Korn (1933), 
and Bateson and Mead (1942). 
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Peace and Progress in New Guinea! 
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University of Oregon 


DMINISTRATIVELY the Dutch designate a large sector of the Vogel- 

kopt in western New Guinea as the Ajamaroe District. The same term is 
applied to the inhabitants of the area, though they are divided into many fairly 
small groups by linguistic differences and have no common name for them- 
selves. Very little is known about any of them except those whom the govern- 
ment has induced to take up part-time residence in about 50 hamlets clustered 
about a chain of shallow, muddy lakes in the mid-interior. The administrative 
center for the district is located near the western end of the lakes. Its personnel 
are few, not more than a half dozen at the most. Their communication and sup- 
ply line to the outside is by amphibious plane, which is scheduled to make 
weekly appearances. The only other contact is by foot over a trail to the south 
coast, a devious route over rough terrain. 

In this district, as in other parts of the interior, the Dutch government has 
moved very slowly in extending its authority over the natives, mostly because 
of a lack of manpower and resources. In Ajamaroe, regular patrols enforcing 
some semblance of justice do not get much beyond a day’s march from the 
lakes. Even this control is recent and in many respects is superficial. It aims at 
keeping peace and at introducing the rudiments of health and education, but is 
quite permissive with respect to most native customs and tentative in its ad- 
vocacy of change. 

The area was first penetrated bya small contingent of the Dutch Army in 
1935. One of its objectives was to suppress the petty but incessant warfare that 
made life and property insecure and kept the Ajamaroe in constant turmoil. 
Their ideal man was belligerent and vengeful, and those with outstanding rec- 
ords as killers were their head men or chiefs. They were called in Malay kapala 
parang—literally ‘“‘head knives.”’ They were products of a mass anxiety char- 
acterized by suspicion, vindictiveness, deceit, and avarice. According to Aja- 
maroe belief, no death was natural unless it came at the end of a long life, and 
perhaps not then. Furthermore, every unnatural death demanded revenge, 
though a life could be paid for if the murder was such by inference or through 
negligence. Payment was possible, for example, to atone for the death of guests. 
A host was always under suspicion if his visitors fell ill, and he had to pay their 
relatives if they died. On the same theory a man paid for the death of his wife 
if she died on his clan land, and her relatives paid for his death if he died on 
theirs. Suicides by married women were fairly common—consciously directed 
acts of aggression, for they called for a payment by the husband, who was as- 
sumed to be the cause. 

All of this meant that unless a man could buy his way out of an accusation 
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he was marked for death, and so had one of two courses open to him. Either he 
killed again and again in self-defense or in retaliation, and so began a career 
leading to the status of a kapala parang, or he placed himself under the protec- 
tion and command of such a person. Ambition, envy, and vanity also played 
their parts in aggravating aggression and in the building of a reputation based 
on its undisciplined exercise. 

Kapala parang were important not only because of their reputation as 
killers. They were also rich men. They did not have to be physically formida- 
ble at all if they had the wealth to buy men who were. In their capacity as rich 
men they were known as bobots—‘‘possessors of many things’’—and they 
gained and maintained their influence through the servile obedience of men and 
their wives who were indebted to them for past favors or hoped to benefit from 
their future patronage. Their wealth consisted of food, but also of trade goods 
that trickled into the area from the coast. An indispensable asset was a stock 
of cloths, known as kain limor, which were traded into the area from Ceram or 
Timor. 

These cloths were of many kinds and sizes, their respective values known 
only to Ajamaroe connoisseurs, but there were two main categories pertinent 
to this account. In one were the ancient and sacred pieces transmitted from a 
man to his heirs, usually his sons. They were identified with the ancestral 
spirits of the family and were conceived to have supernatural power. They wer 
kept away from the direct light of day, wrapped in moldy parcels the opening 
of which was an awesome ritual that gave health and success to their guardians 
Their protective power, through associations with the dead, safeguarded the 
spiritual well-being of family and clan. In the other category were the many 
varieties of secular cloths that were kept in constant movement, passing from 
hand to hand out of family and clan lines. These goods were essential to thi 
functioning of the Ajamaroe social system, for they were required as_ bride 
price, were the only acceptable payment for a life, and were the foundation for 
a system of property exchanges between parents-in-law and brothers-in-law. 

The transactions involving the relatives of a woman and her husband wer 
complicated, and their details need not be described. Their outstanding featur: 
was that they kept a husband heavily obligated to his wife’s relatives. In addi 
tion to paying for his bride, he had to transfer more goods to them when shi 
became pregnant, when she bore a child, when she died, and when their childre: 
were initiated into a secret society or into adult status. An even more burden 
some obligation resulted from exercise of the wife’s relatives’ privilege of mak 
ing loans to the husband’s relatives, loans which had to be repaid on call and 
with an increment. In order to meet these demands the husband loaned what 
he received to others, expecting them to return more than they received. As th 
result of an emphasis on keeping the kain timor in constant circulation, ever) 
body, including the rich, lived mostly on credit. 

Bobots financed the marriages of those who lacked the means and thus set 
_in motion a series of property exchanges between the two parties to the mar 

riage contract that continued for life. Consequently, unless a dependent person 
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could work his way to solvency—which was not likely—he remained forever 
in bondage to his benefactor, who simply acted in his place, assuming his debts 
and accepting what was due him. When a young man without means or pa- 
rental backing wished to get married, he approached one of these financiers— 
normally one with an already existing exchange relationship with the agent of 
the bride-to-be—and obligated himself for service in partial compensation for 
the payment of his bride price. The preferential marriage partner here was a 
classificatory mother’s brother’s daughter, but the choice of a particular wom- 
an was most often dictated by economic considerations; that is, by the ad- 
vantages accruing from the balance of obligations and counter-obligations in- 
vesting the backers of a marriageable pair. There was a great deal of bickering 
and bargaining for position in the marital negotiations, and the principals had 
little to say about the outcome. 

A groom in service did manual labor for his benefactor, clearing and fencing 
his fields, building his houses, and carrying his goods. He also supplied him 
with food and acted as servant, errand boy, and henchman. In return for this 
active loyalty, his benefactor took full responsibility for his actions under an 
employer liability concept known as isti. In accordance with this custom a 
kapala parang might demand anything of his dependent, including murcer or 
theft, if he was prepared to meet the consequences by force or by financial 
restitution. 

Kapala parang also trafficked in hostages and slaves. They kidnapped the 
children of delinquent debtors and either kept them until they were redeemed 
or traded them to other bobots for kain timor. Sometimes the victims were held 
as reserve capital to be used to pay an obligation when not enough kain timor 
were available. As long as they remained in captive status they were treated 
virtually as slaves, working for their masters and receiving little personal 
attention. Many passed from one owner to another until they fell into the 
hands of coastal traders. 

The second objective of the 1935 military mission was to induce the Aja- 
maroe to congregate in villages. They lived in clan groups but were not clus- 
tered in one place, the individual households of a patrilineal descent group 
being scattered over the land it collectively claimed. Dwellings were erected 
in or adjacent to family gardens on the theory that they had to be protected 
from pigs and thieves by watchful care as well as strong magic. The houses 
were flimsy constructions of poles and bark, raised from 2 to 20 feet off the 
ground. Some were built on thin stilts, others on high stumps or wedged into 
the crotches of living trees. None were built to last for long because a new resi- 
dence had to be established every two or three years when new fields were 
cleared. For ceremonies, such as initiations into tribal life, special houses or 
complexes of buildings were raised. In some instances, as for the death ritual, 
the buildings were occupied for as long as a year. Gardens were planted in their 
vicinity, and many people assembled for an extended series of sacred and secu- 
lar events. Not even these constructions were designed for permanent or re- 
peated use, however. They were destroyed or abandoned at the termination of 
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the ceremony for which they had been built. Thus there were no population 
concentrations other than those arising from the requirements of terrain and 
soil and from the huddling of dependents around the farmsites of their patrons 
and masters. 

In their initial attempts to break this system of warrior capitalism, the 
Dutch resorted to cajolery and bribery. They offered beads, metal ornaments, 
knives, axes, fish hooks, and other European goods to the kapala parang as an 
inducement to declare a general amnesty and draw their people together in 
villages where they could be educated and given medical care. These induce- 
ments were met with suspicion and aloofness. They were not enough to estab- 
lish permanent settlements. The hamlets that they created were little more 
than transient abodes, like the old ceremonial houses. But with repeated efforts 
and a strategic display of force, the authorities were able to break the power of 
the warriors in the lake area. At present every effort is made to ferret out 
breaches of the peace, and no reported crime goes unpunished. 

The peace was secured; but imperceptibly something almost as disturbing 
to the government developed. This was an intensification and proliferation of 
bobotism. Not only did the kapala parang become more powerful in laying 
aside their knives; new bobots emerged in the vacuum of creeping pacifism 
Then, robbed of their natural right to murder and mayhem, they turned their 
attention to the rapacious pursuit of kain timor with all its possibilities for gain 
and aggression. More men had more time to become involved in complicated 
financial deals that left no one solvent and made everyone a high-pressure bill 
collector. The multiplication of petty capitalists was made possible not only be- 
cause they no longer had to be gunmen; they did not have to pay for protec- 
tion, and the obligation of isti no longer held. Furthermore, their field of opera- 
tions was greatly expanded because former enemies could be drawn into the 
game of financing the careers of dependents who no longer lived with them but 
were just as effectively tied to them and their ambitions. 

In short, warfare was replaced by the manipulation of people through the 
control of essential goods; and by 1954 everyone was so entangled and pres- 
sured by debtors that the police and other officials spent much of their time 
settling disputes, punishing assaulters, and investigating suicides resulting 
from quarrels about kain timor. The price of a bride went up, along with every- 
thing else. The marriage rate went down, and the marriage age went up. Few 
people got married before they were twenty-five. Domestic quarrels inten- 
sified. Odd marriages, some incestuous by clan rules, were negotiated to sult 
the convenience of financial backers. 

Repeatedly the District Officer inveighed against the nuisance and tried to 
get the people to turn their attention to economic production, to more food and 
cash crops, to health standards, and to education. Finally, one day in March of 
1954 at an open meeting called to investigate a row over kain timor debts, ht 
lost his patience and exclaimed, “Why don’t you get rid of these useless things! 
He expected no answer, but he got one immediately. A man in the group 
bobot—apparently sensing that the moment had arrived, spoke up and said, 
‘All right, we will.”’ There was no opposition. On the contrary, the crowd mur 
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mured its approval. It was a spontaneous and popular decision triggered by 
the District Officer’s outburst. Realizing that he might have evoked expression 
of a widespread sentiment he paid visits to other hamlets, related what had 
happened at the first, and made a plea for the general abandonment of kain 
timor. The suggestion was so well received that he called a meeting of all the 
important men in the area, along with the Indonesian schoolteachers and 
pastors and a priest. Because it was crucial to everything else, his specific ques- 
tion was: What is to be done about the marriage payment? The first person to 
speak was the richest and most powerful man in the district, who argued for 
the abolition of kain timor. The District Officer suggested that cotton yardage 
and guilders in limited amounts be substituted. There was no dissent and every- 
one agreed to have all kain timor out of circulation in six months. 

In August the District Officer made another patrol of the area to settle ona 
means of disposing of the troublesome cloths. At the first hamlet he suggested 
that the secular pieces be burned or deposited with him and that the sacred 
ones be registered with him and returned to their owners. Someone shouted 
that those in the first category should be burned, and then and there they were 
thrown on a bonfire. Word of this action spread rapidly, and when the officer 
arrived at the next hamlet a fire was already going and people began to throw 
their cloths on it as he approached. They were in a jubilant mood and sug- 
gested that they plant a tree on the spot to commemorate the event. With 
varying degrees of enthusiasm and spontaneity other communities elected 
either to destroy their treasures or to relinquish them to government officials. 

The consequences of the sudden decision to renounce the traffic in kain 
timor were no less surprising than the decision itself. They began to develop 
immediately and were so apparent that even the Ajamaroe remarked about 
them. First, hamlets increased in size; people began to leave their gardens and 
to take up residence near the schoolhouses that the government had built. 
Second, more children came to school, the increase in the number of girls being 
especially marked. Third, the number of marriages increased, their age level 
dropped, and more children were born or were on the way. Fourth, there was a 
stir of excitement about economic development. Men began to talk about their 
need for money and trade goods, and finally the whole district committed it- 
self to the building of a road to the coast. This was to serve not only as a com- 
munication link to the newly enchanting world outside but as the foundation 
for an import-export business, the Ajamaroe contribution to which was as yet 
unspecified. Native spokesmen began to ask officials when the jeeps and trucks 
were to arrive, as if a bargain had been made and they expected the govern- 
ment to fulfill its promise. 

In trying to find an explanation for this combination of events, the District 
Officer suggested that the rejection of kain timor was crucial to the acceptance 
of the other things that he and other officials had been advocating in the name 
of improvement or progress. Whatever the explanation, he was disturbed, for 
the government was not prepared for the revolution, which raised almost as 
many problems as it solved. 

Structurally, the impact of peace and progress on Ajamaroe society was 
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extensive. Bobots ceased to exist, and with them all the attendant bonds and 
groupings of relatives and nonrelatives that their operations created, physi- 
cally and psychologically. Men and women began to live and work together for 
whatever purposes and for whatever individuals their personal interests dic- 
tated. Residence patterns changed with the movement from farm to hamlet. 
A new marriage market, the school, took the place of the dance houses annually 
constructed for the purpose of bringing young men and women together for 
premarital dalliance. Leadership qualifications changed without a change in 
top personnel, for the revolution came from above. New forms of wealth 
loomed as a basic requirement for chieftainship; but collaboration with the 
government became a recommendation for its formal acceptance. The number 
of headmen dropped sharply and a marked tendency toward individualism 
emerged. 

There was another effect that did not come to the attention of the authori- 
ties until late 1955. This was the abandonment of the rituals associated with 
the sacred kain timor. Traditionally, when a death occurred the corpse was ex- 
posed on a scaffold near a forest border where it remained until its fleshy parts 
decomposed and the skull and thigh bones could be recovered and distributed 
to the heirs of the deceased. In the meantime, buildings were constructed 
nearby to house near relatives of the deceased and to provide a dance pavilion 
and ceremonial quarters for the many people who assembled from time to time 
for pleasure and business. This was an auspicious occasion for renewing con- 
tacts with powerful ancestors through the medium of the sacred cloths, thereby 
ensuring long life and prosperity. In addition, the mundane festivities provided 
a vehicle for commerce involving the secular cloths, for this was the occasion, 
the last in a man’s life, when an effort was made to balance his account. His 
heirs promised to satisfy as many of his creditors as possible, and thus spent 
much of the time trying to force payments due him. 

The intimate connection between the sacred and the profane had unhappy 
consequences following the abolition of kain timor payments, for the Ajamaroe 
inferred that the government was opposed to their death rites. Obediently 
they abandoned them along with their associated activities. The dead were 
buried; their bones remained interred and their spirits neglected. In conse- 
quence, misery and misfortune increased; crops withered, sickness spread, 
pigs laid waste to fields. The conviction that these afflictions were on the in- 
crease was fortified by the traditional belief that compounded adversities were 
a manifestation of spirit displeasure with the failure of a family to meet its 
financial obligations. In order to gain relief it was necessary to enact the death 
ritual just as if a member of the family had died and, as a part of it, to satisfy 
the claims of as many creditors as possible. With this recourse denied them, thie 
Ajamaroe were caught in a spiral of doubt and fear. 

In addition to exhibiting the intermeshing effects of cultural integration in 
action, this impasse exemplifies a common consequence of an undetected 
blockage or interference in the channels of communication between a people 
and the authorities upon whom their welfare depends, even when the inten- 
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tions of such authorities are above reproach (Barnett 1956:158-170; 175 
180). The Ajamaroe had not been told to abandon their death rites; but, 
confused by conflicting advice from their own leaders, they concluded that 
they should. Fearful of invoking official wrath, they concealed and thus com 
pounded their anxieties. Knowing nothing of their disquiet, the authorities 
took no steps to alleviate it until mediation of a third party made it possible to 
bring the people’s complaints into the open. 

Men in high places often have less to lose in renouncing the supports for 
their position than appears on the surface (Barnett 1953:389-400). So it was 
with the leader of this revolution. In explanation of his advocacy of the new 
order, he says that he has become a Christian and as such he sympathizes with 
the poor people who were in perpetual bondage under the old system. When 
pressed further, he confides that he was unhappy even before his conversion, 
the reason being that there was too much quarreling and killing. Coming from 
a bobot of considerable distinction, this admission is likely to strike an outsider 
as hypocritical until he discovers that in this instance the aversion to homicide 
has an acutely personal reference. Back of it lies a murderous sequence of events 
that have not yet run their full course according to Ajamaroe logic. Their be- 
ginning is uncertain, but they came to a climax just prior to World War II 
when this man instigated the slaying of five others, two of them bobots. He 
took this action in his capacity as a kapala parang in revenge for the deaths 
of two of his brothers. In retaliation, the kinsmen of two of his victims killed 
his father. He issued orders for their execution and at the same time prepared 
to defend himself and his supporters from attacks by the clansmen of the other 
three. 

At this point the feuding was interrupted by the Japanese invasion of the 
area and detention of its key figure, along with other headmen, in a concentra- 
tion camp. It was apparently during this period of enforced restraint that he 
found wisdom and perhaps personal advantage in supporting and being sup- 
ported by a powerful foreign authority. In any event, with the return of the 
Dutch he abandoned his plans for revenge and cooperated with the police in 
their efforts to suppress violence. Whether or not it was inspired by fear for his 
life, this decision entailed no loss of influence or prestige. He now bears the title 
of Radja, an honor that the Dutch bestow on influential headmen in this region 
who support the objectives of the administration. His more recent decision in 
the interests of both peace and progress has not only consolidated his position 
with the authorities but has made him a popular leader. 


NOTE 
' This paper was read at the meeting of the Southwestern Anthropological Society and Wen 
ner-Gren Conference, held at the University of California, Los Angeles, in April, 1959. 
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Headhunting Practices of the Asmat of 
Netherlands New Guinea 


REV. GERARD A. ZEGWAARD 


Merauke, Netherlands New Guinea 


HE inhabitants of the swampy areas of southern Netherlands New Guinea 

have won a reputation for their headhunting practices. Because these 
practices were carried out even in the Australian Territory of Papua, which 
caused the Australian Government to protest, the Dutch Colonial Administra- 
tion was forced to establish the first police post in Merauke with the Marind 
people (1902). The Jaqai have been forced to stop headhunting only since 
World War II; and the Asmat (at present thought to number about 25,000) 
still continue the practice. 

During my stay with the Asmat (1952-1956; I had been with the related 
Mimikan tribes from 1946 to 1952) I had ample opportunity to study their 
headhunting practices on hundreds of occasions, as I was the first white man 
to take up residence among them and there was no representative of the Dutch 
Colonial Administration to enforce the ordinances against headhunting that 
were carried out elsewhere. 

Though we may expect that even with the Asmat headhunting will gradu- 
ally decrease and finally vanish, it is worth while to analyze the ideologies from 
which this practice originated. For, even when the Asmat people will no longer 
hunt heads, they will have these ideologies. 

Because it is impossible to mention in detail all the differentiations that 
occur in the various districts among the different tribes of the Asmat area, I 
shall limit myself to the coastal area, notably to the inhabitants of the village 
of Sjuru, at the mouth of the Utumbuwé river near Flamingo Bay. 

It may be mentioned in passing that the Asmat have associated headhunt- 
ing with cannibalism. I had many an opportunity to observe this, but this ex- 
position may make it clear that cannibalism is not the objective of headhunt- 
ing (as far as the Asmat are concerned), but only a subsidiary part of it. 

I will first give the mythical origin of the hunting feast and describe the 
ritual as taught in the past and executed by following generations. This myth- 
ical background was told to me by Warsékomen, elderly chieftain of Sjuru, 
an extremely clever man with a remarkable memory (he knew nine past gener- 
ations of all clans in his tribe; in many instances I was able to check the correct- 
ness of his information against other sources). In his description of the myth 
he typically mixed the myth and the reality as experienced by him. 

In the second part I will describe a number of customs and rituals that 
have a more or less close connection with headhunting, and the actual head- 
hunting raid. In the third and final part I will attempt an explanation of the 

_ headhunting practice, in which we will meet with several factors that may have 
influenced the Asmat simultaneously, but not to the same extent. 
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1. THE MYTH BEHIND HEADHUNTING (AS TOLD BY WARSEKOMEN) 


There were two brothers. The senior was called Desoipitsj (dese—wound; 
ipitsj—man: man with wound) and the junior Biwiripitsj (biwir or bewor 
many colored parrot: parrot man). Because of his physical condition the elder 
brother had always to stay indoors and the younger had to go out to support 
him. One day, returning from a hunting trip, Biwiripitsj brought home a pig. 
He cut off the head and thrust a dagger into the throat so that the point came 
out through the neck. The dagger was a sharpened cassowary thighbone. With 
the point of the dagger Biwiripitsj pinned the head of the pig to the floor of the 
hut, which was covered with bark. The elder brother had been watching and 
after some time remarked: “Bah, a pig’s head is but a pig’s head. Why not re- 
place it with a human head? That would be something, I think.” But the 
younger brother didn’t like the idea at all. ‘What are you talking about? Be- 
sides, where could I get a human head?” (The story presupposes that just the 
two brothers are around.) The older brother insisted, and proposed: ‘Well, 
you can have my head.” But the younger wouldn’t hear of this and refused 
emphatically. However, Desoipitsj continued to argue and in the end suc- 
ceeded in persuading his younger brother. Biwiripitsj thereupon killed Desoi- 
pitsj with a spear, cut into the throat with a bamboo knife as far as he could, 
and pressed the head forward until the vertebrae of the neck cracked. He then 
removed the head from the body. The loose head, however, was able to speak 
and it gave instructions to Biwiripitsj, who obediently executed the orders 
given by it. 

(1) To begin with, the head of Desoipitsj taught Biwiripitsj the technique 
of butchering (ao). He was told to make a deep cut with a bamboo knife from 
the anus to the neck in such manner that the cut went through one side of the 
trunk to the armpit and from there went by the collar bone to the throat. He 
was instructed to make a similar cut on the other side, but now from top to 
bottom. Through these openings he had to break the ribs with a sharpened 
palmwood stick (om) or with a stone ax (si). Then he put his hand underneath 
the chest, which could now be lifted easily and put aside. Arms and legs were 
first loosened, then cut off. Now Biwiripitsj took the entrails as in a bundle and 
removed them from the backbone with a vigorous jerk. Only the backside re- 
mained. The various parts, including the entrails, were placed in the fire and 
roasted. The upper part of the body and the arms were at once ready for con- 
sumption, but the lower part and the thighs had to be mixed with sago (a 
starch prepared from the pith of the sago palm) which had to be made in the 
form of long sticks, whereupon these too could be eaten. [Preparation of sago 
in the form of long sticks is often the usual way of preparation in the rest of 
southern New Guinea, but is done by the Asmat only on ritual occasions.| 

(2) The second lesson related to the triumphant return of the men from a 
headhunting raid to their village, which was a prelude for the initiation 
rite of a young man. [Here we note how our informant, Warsékomen, uncon- 
sciously shifts from myth into reality; in the myth there was only Biwiripitsj, 
here Warsékomen and his men from Sjuru are in action.] 
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Biwiripitsj blew a bamboo hunting horn to make known the success of his 
raid. On the way home the “‘paddle song”’ was sung. But he had also explained 
how those who had stayed behind—the old men, the women, and the children 
—had to act. The eldest man was to ask the headhunters approaching on the 
river in their dugout canoes: ‘‘How did you get along? What did you accom- 
plish?”’ Whereupon the leader of the headhunters, who meanwhile arranged 
their canoes side by side in battle array, was to answer: “I, Biwiripitsj, have 
been to the Islands river this night. I killed a man, a big man. The flesh lies in 
the canoe.” From the river bank would come the question: “What is his 
name?” And the answer: “His name is Desoipitsj.”” That caused the people on 
the river bank to jump and howl, while the canoes covered the remaining dis- 
tance at a tremendous speed. The women had adorned themselves with orna- 
ments and were beside themselves, cheering and dancing in honor of the war- 
riors. 

Biwiripitsj) showed them how the oldest brother of the mother of the boy 
who was to be initiated, had to submerge the decapitated head for a while 
under water and then run with it to the bachelors’ house. [Pubescent Asmat 
boys are separated from their families and live in the bachelors’ quarters, 
which serves also as clubhouse for the men.] Meanwhile the spectators sang a 
long-drawn “‘e-e-e-e-h”’ and sounded bamboo horns. Then the singers had to 
harmonize with Biwiripitsj and sing a song alluding to the pose of shame that 
had been assumed by the initiate. The mother’s oldest brother had to pin th: 
head to the floor of the bachelors’ house near the fireplace, with a cassowary- 
bone dagger, so that it might dry partially. 

(3) As the head was to play a principal part in the initiation of a son or a 
younger brother of the headhunter, Biwiripitsj now demonstrated the role o/ 
the initiate and at the same time the role of the mother’s oldest brother. Th: 
latter made a mat and filled it with eram (magic) twigs. The initiate took th: 
mat under his arm and walked out of the bachelors’ house. He went to a canoe, 
put the mat on its bottom, and acted as if he returned to the place from whenc: 
the decapitated man came. He then apparently changed his mind and went 
back to the bachelors’ house, after some water had been poured over his head 
After entering the bachelors’ house he sat down on the floor, lowered his head, 
did not look up, and paid no attention to what happened around him. He as- 
sumed the pose of one who is ashamed, a taboo pose. 

The initiate, acted by Biwiripitsj, received the name of the victim—that Is, 
of the elder brother, Desoipitsj. The Asmat call this name the nao juus or de- 
capitation name, often also referred to as owam juus or bamboo name (after 
the bamboo breast-plate that is later worn as a substitute of the hunted head 
The new Desoipitsj persevered in his pose of shame for several days. Now and 
then the bystanders tried to upset him, but he sat tight. In this way he was to 
make clear that he was going to be a determined, fearless warrior. 

He was subjected to various food limitations—the same taboos that rule 
the lives of new-born babies—for example, fish with thorns (a form of syn 
pathetic magic: to avoid harm in the future). 
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The mother’s oldest brother held the head long enough above the fire to 
scorch part of the hair. The ash of this burnt hair was mixed with some of the 
blood that had been collected in a mussel shell when the victim’s head was cut. 
The mixture of blood and ash was smeared on the head, shoulders, and body of 
the initiate and thus the identity between the initiate and the victim was ef- 
fected. Whereupon the initiate was adorned by his mother’s oldest brother. 

The ritual of identification and adornment had to take place in the after- 
noon or evening following the raid. 

As instructed by the talking head of Desoipitsj, the whole body of Desoi- 
pits} junior was painted with red ochre [burnt earth from the interior]. Alter- 
nating black and white stripes were painted on the face with wet ash and chalk. 
The hair of the initiate was lengthened with sago-leaf fibers, made in curls; a 
piece of mother-of-pearl had to hang on his forehead; on the back of the head 
were placed two big tassels of cassowary feathers; in the septum was placed a 
beautiful open-work swine-bone or wooden nosepin, decorated with beads or 
Job’s tears; around the arms, wrists, calves of the legs, and the ankles, belts of 
finely split rattan were attached, and in one arm-belt was placed a carved 
human bone or a cassowary bone [dagger]; across the chest and the shoulders 
was put a crossed band; on the abdomen a triton shell; around the hips a sago- 
leaf-fiber apron [otherwise exclusively worn by married women]; and on the 
back the bamboo plate or owam. The bamboo plates are at first worn on the 
back and later shifted to the breast. [The breast is the more prominent place, 
as shown by the fact that it is the privilege of the great headhunters to wear 
their ditty bag, bi/um, on the breast, whereas lower persons wear it on the back.] 

There are several plates. First, a bamboo lath, bakar-owam, about twelve 
inches long and one inch wide, with pointed tips; next, a combination of two or 
four shorter and narrower laths that are bound side by side, owam pa, and 
then another combination of still narrower but somewhat longer laths, ar- 
ranged in such a way that they fill three-fourths of a circle (almost as the 
spokes of a wheel). The three types of bamboo plate are all used during the 
initiation; afterwards one type can be used as a common adornment on the oc- 
casion of festivities or warfare. Instead of the third bamboo plate a string of 
dogs’ teeth may be used (juur sis owam). 

When the initiate had been invested with the bamboo plates, the mbi- 
pilsjin (the skin of the victim that had covered his nose and upper lip) was 
hung over the plates, after it had been dried above the fire. (This piece of skin 
is removed separately during the scalping.) 

(4) In the next instruction, the head of Desoipitsj taught Biwiripitsj and 
all future generations how to handle the decapitated head. In the evening the 
head should be roasted; during the night it should be kept on some sort of loft; 
and ins the morning it should be scalped. But in the actual case of the first 
Desoipitsj this process was put off until the end of the whole ritual, because he 
had to continue his instructions. The treating of the head of the victim was 
again to be the function of the mother’s oldest brother. 

The next morning the head was to be taken down from the loft and the 
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nose-skin was to be taken off first. Then the jaws had to be removed. The 
brothers of the initiate’s mother worked in turns according to their age. While 
cutting and carving they would comment on the victim’s past actions; for ex- 
ample, while taking the skin off the mouth one would say: ‘Yesterday this 
mouth ate fish on the bank of the river; today it is dead.”’ 

A cut had to be made with a bamboo knife or a shell across the head from 
the root of the nose to the nape of the neck. Thus the skin could be torn off in 
two pieces toward the ears. 

The jaw bone had to be thrown outside; those interested could take it. It 
was eagerly seized and used as an ornament on the breast of a boy or woman 
who had to participate in the initiation rite. 

The preparation of the head went on. It was held above the fire so that the 
flames touched the temple and the back. Then a hole was cut into it with the 
narrow side of a stone ax. The ax had been decorated and had been named after 
the victim [initiate]. The brains were then shaken out through the hole and 
caught in a mat. The mucus that came out first was at once removed. The 
brains were deposited in an an, a vessel made of the leaf-sheath of a sago palm. 
The remaining bits of brain were scraped out with a bamboo knife. About mid- 
night the brains, mixed with sago prepared in the form of long sticks, were 
eaten exclusively by the old men. 

After the eating of the brains, the leaves in which the sago had been wrapped 
were put in the eram okop, the magic mat. Into this mat also went the inedible 
parts of the body: eye balls, genitals and the like. [Information about the con- 
tents of the mat was whispered into my ear by Warsékomen.} 

Thereupon the skull was painted with ash, ochre, and chalk, and then 
decorated with tassels of cassowary feathers, beads, and so forth. The nose was 
filled with resin, and a net was drawn over the whole head to facilitate attach- 
ing the ornaments. The decorated head was laid between the spread legs of the 
initiate, who meanwhile had been sitting on the floor of the bachelors’ house in 
his pose of shame. In the myth the head of Desoipitsj was placed against the 
groin of the initiate. The head had to remain there for two or three days, and 
the initiate had to look at it incessantly. He could take food only stealthily, 
when no one watched him. 

During these days the women of the celebrating community had to collect 
young pith of the sago palm, and each time they came home in the evening 
they had to announce their return by blowing bamboo hunting horns. 

(5) One or two days later the ceremonies were continued according to the 
next instruction of Desoipitsj. Every villager had to adorn himself, and the 
canoes too had to be freshly painted with ochre and chalk. Everyone boarded 
the canoes. The initiate stood in the canoe of his relatives, and the skull was 
placed before him on the bottom of the canoe. The brothers of the initiate’s 
mother were to stand in front of him; later they would squat. Like an old man, 
the initiate would lean on a stick on which was set a disk with a hole in the 
_ center so that a few inches of the stick would show above the disk. The initiate 
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would hold the stick with two hands somewhere in the middle. Slowly the 
canoes, manned with drumming and singing villagers, began to move down the 
river toward the sea—to the west, to where the sun sets. 

The initiate acted like a worn-out old man; he appeared to become weaker 
and weaker, the farther westward they went. After a while he began to lean on 
the shoulder of an uncle and finally collapsed and lay down on the bottom of 
the canoe. 

At that stage he was lifted by one of his mother’s brothers and, together 
with the skull, was immersed for a while in the sea. After he was hauled back 
into the canoe, all his ornaments were taken off and put in the magic mat; they 
were never to be removed from it. From this moment on, the skull was no 
longer used by the initiate; he had to hang it on the breast of a woman, who 
had asked the owner-hunter for this favor. 

While singing, all turned back toward the land, to the east, to where the 
sun rises. When they reached the shore, they entered the tide-flooded forest to 
look for crabs. The initiate joined them, but he had to be careful not to break 
off the pincers of a crab, as that might cause the death of the headhunter. 

The initiate now acted as a new-born babe, and then as a child who did not 
know how to handle a paddle. He acted as if he did not know the name of the 
river and its tributaries, or the names of the trees. But gradually he seemed 
to learn more and more. At every tributary his name was called and he 
answered with his bamboo horn. 

Back again in the village he did not enter the bachelors’ house, but went 
to the house of his family. There he was again decorated from head to foot, and 
now the bamboo plates were hung on his breast while all present sounded a 
long-drawn ‘‘é-é-é-é-é-h.”” Henceforth the initiate acted as a young man, full of 
vigor and admired by all. 

(6) After the submersion rite there were a few days of rest. The next in- 
struction called for a ceremony in the sago-woods. While the whole community 
watched, the brothers of the initiate’s mother cut down a sago palm and re- 
moved the bark. The initiate looked on, together with the woman to whom he 
had handed the skull. Somewhere near the middle of the palm trunk a gada- 
gaba, sago-leaf-stalk, was planted by his mother’s brothers. By loosening the 
rind, except at the top and bottom of the stalk, they could bend the middle 
part so that an oblong hoop was formed. 

First the woman with the skull approached and swung with a sago pounder 
through the opening of the hoop at the sago palm without touching it. She 
handed the pounder to the initiate, who in the same manner swung at the tree. 
Meanwhile the onlookers sang: “‘Amus jene, amus jene .. .’’ [sago pounder, 
sago pounder], following with the same song that was sung on occasion of the 
preparation of the head. 

After this ceremony, everyone went in search of palm pith. The woman 
with the skull found palm pith for the initiate, who repaid her with pith that he 
had found. The woman also prepared some sago in the shape of a stick and 
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gave a few pieces to the boy. Other pieces were put in the magic mat. 

The ritual ended with the brothers of the initiate’s mother decorating him 
once again. 

The night after the sago-pounding ritual there was a dance in the bachelors’ 
house, with drums providing the accompaniment. The following morning al! 
lengthened their hair with curled sago-leaf fibers. For the last time the initiate 
and the skull were decorated for the final ceremony, which was to take place 
the next night. The skull was hung in the center of the bachelors’ house. At 
night a fire was built in front of the house, and singers and dancers sat in 
groups in solemn silence. Then the initiate came out of the bachelors’ house, 
carrying the magic mat under his arm and in his hand the richly decorated 
skull. The men carried shields which they moved up and down, toward them 
and away from them, while a song was intoned; the dance began and the ini 
tiate joined the men, swinging the skull. The songs which were sung during the 
preparation of the head and during the sago pounding were repeated. 

This dance, which with some breaks lasted until dawn, completed the nao 
pokmbu, the headhunting and initiation festivity. 

In the myth the head of Desoipitsj was at this time roasted and scalped, as 
described earlier, after it had once more emphatically ordered that in the 
future all should obey its instructions. 

Warsékomen ended his description of the myth with this apologetic re- 
mark: “If Desoipitsj had not pressed the headhunting and butchering on his 
brother Biwiripitsj, we the people of the Asmat would never have been head- 
hunters.” 

{dditional remarks on the mythical procedures. Thus, in the myth, the head 
hunting festivity came down from Desoipitsj, who instructed his younger 
brother in everything connected with the festivity. 

The first ceremony was the butchering. The method described above is also 
applied when a cassowary, pig, crocodile, or big lizard is slaughtered. Through- 
out New Guinea we find regional instructions on the slaughtering of animals, 
and these regional methods are faithfully executed on both animals and human 
beings. 

The actions of both the headhunters and those who stayed behind are also 
regulated; they consist mostly of certain traditional songs. 

The heads acquired are intended for the initiation of sons and younger 
brothers, nephews and cousins. At times it is hard for a hunter to decide who 
is to be favored. All the different sections of the village, grouped around the 
bachelors’ houses, have claims and those who have treated the others expect a 
feast in return. Often the claims of the different clans would lead to altercations 
and sometimes to bloodshed. On such occasions the corpses of the headhunting 
victims would be the subject of fights, would be taken and retaken by the dif- 
ferent factions. It has happened that village unity has been permanently dam- 
aged by such fights. 

Young boys are the proper candidates for heads, but, in what seem abnor- 
mal circumstances, older males and even women may be favored. The pose of 
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the initiate, acting as if he were the decapitated victim, has a special meaning. 
The informants emphasized repeatedly that the initiate is smeared with the 
ash of the burnt hair and with the blood of the victim. This is explained by the 
fact that the initiate assumes the name of the victim. This identity between 
victim and initiate will later prove very useful. When meeting the initiate, even 
after many years, relatives of the murdered person will always call him by his 
assumed name, the victim’s name, and treat him as their relative. They dance 
and sing for him and give him presents. It is strictly forbidden to kill people 
from other villages who, because of their ritual names, are related to one’s vil- 
lage. These people are often chosen to be negotiators. On my tours I frequently 
hired them to be my guides to tribes hostile to their community. More than 
once I witnessed persons with the adopted names of headhunting victims being 
enthusiastically welcomed by relatives of the victim, especially on our Mission 
station where we had visitors from all parts of the district. Cases are known of 
the killing of such people but it is considered a very serious breach of the taboo 
law, and violators were said ultimately to meet their punishment, for example 
by the extinction of the whole family by disease. 

There are definite regulations governing what is to be done with the head 
and how the scalping, removal of the brains, and decoration of the skull have 
to be performed. It should be noted that the initiate is absolutely excluded 
from the cannibalistic meal, in which the brains are consumed. It is certain 
that only the head is taken to the bachelors’ house (social and ritual center of 
the neighborhoods), where it must undergo the ritual treatment. The flesh of 
the body is distributed at once after the butchering, according to the tradi- 
tional scheme, among relatives and friends; after the return to the village it is 
taken to their homes. Even the women and children get their share. The bones 
are for the dogs. 

For a considerable time the skull must rest between the thighs of the ini- 
tiate, almost touching his genitals; thus there is thought to be a relationship 
between the skull and the genitals of the youngster, whose initiation marks his 
entry into manhood. 

The immersion rite is clearly a rite of passage, with a ritual death and 
ritual rebirth. A cosmic event—the daily course of the sun—seems to have sug- 
gested this ritual: a parallelism in which sunrise is thought of as birth and sun- 
set as death. 

The sago pounding and the nightly dance with the decorated skull need not 
be interrelated, as may be gathered from the lapse of time between these 
phases. It is possible that the ritual sago pounding is a later addition for it 
seems to be associated with the following myth, which was related in the form 
of a song in a bachelors’ house of Sjuru on the occasion of the inauguration of 
that house in the Ar section (December 26, 1953): omo Failepi omo. .. . (Fait 
is the name of a river, southeast of the Asmat area; ep is the mouth of the river; 
om is a club, used by those who have no axes, to uproot the soil around a tree 
and also to remove the rind from a trunk.) 

Biwiripitsj [this name appears in many mythical stories] went with his wife 
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and children to the river Fait to pound sago. Near the mouth (ep) of the river 
he felled a palm that was in full flower and with his rooting stick he removed 
the rind, beginning at the wmu (part of the trunk where the branches begin) 
and cutting toward the mopan (the thick part near the roots). Biwiripitsj then 
called his son and ordered him to lie prostrate on the bare trunk of the tree. 
The boy did so. The father [according to some versions the mother] took a sago 
pounder and struck the boy’s neck with force. The head, decorated with hair- 
lengthenings, was separated from the body and with a few jumps landed in a 
jimemmut tree, where it became entangled by the hair. Blood from the head 
trickled down the trunk. The chin pointed upward and the hair-lengthenings 
hung down. The father [or mother] struck again and again with the pounder 
and smashed the body. Blood and flesh were entirely mixed with the pith of the 
sago palm, and the entrails splashed high into the surrounding trees. When the 
mother began to work the pith, it proved to be very easy to knead. She re- 
joiced and said: ‘‘Before it was very hard to knead sago and wring it out, now 
it’s extremely easy.”’ The son, however, was not completely dead, for the head 
began to talk. He taught his father the songs that have to be sung at the de- 
capitation festivities: the songs on the way home from a raid, at the arrival 
in the village, when shaking out the brains, and so on. 
2. CUSTOMS AND RITUALS CONNECTED WITH HEADHUNTING 

Ancestors’ cult. Before we discuss the various ceremonies in detail, it will be 
necessary to indicate first the relation between war (in the form of headhunt- 
ing) and other rituals. Almost every larger festivity or public ritual presup- 
poses a headhunting raid. The festivities occur at regular, short intervals and 
generally last for several months. Often the festivities are organized at the 
same time or with a short interval in the various neighboring villages. 

The main festivities are: (a) the celebration at the building of a new bach- 
elors’ house, (b) the festivities on the occasion of the carving and the erection 
of an ancestor pole, and (c) the weaving of masks, followed by a solemn mask 
dance. On the occasion of any of these celebrations the spirits of the dead are 
supposed to come back to the community of the living. 

When celebrating the building of a bachelors’ house, grubs of the sago 
beetle are gathered and solemnly poured down from a loft into a cylindrical 
basket of sago-leaf ribs (gaba-gaba). The basket (samu mini: samu is the name 
for the spirits of the decapitated, spirits without heads; mini means a straight 
basket), which may be five to seven feet long, is filled to the brim and taken 
apart after the ceremony. 

In the case of the ancestor pole, the spirits are carved in wood—for ex- 
ample, on the prow of a canoe. 

The masks too represent the spirits of the deceased. However, on each oc- 
casion (celebration of the bachelors’ house, the ancestors’ pole, the masks) the 
spirits are allowed to stay for just one night. Then they are terrified and at- 
tacked without mercy. Thus, it seems that all festivities have the same object: 
to drive away the souls, who are forced to migrate to the safan, the realm of the 


souls, beyond the sea. 
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These rituals revive the memory of the dead and their revengeful feelings. 
But there is more: when we try to find out which spirits seem to play a part in 
the rituals, we discover that they involve largely the spirits of decapitated 
people—in other words, spirits who have a special reason to be angry or who, 
when living, had proven that they were not to be mocked at; spirits who may 
harm the community. Even these spirits are urged to leave and to cross to 
hades. When they have received the satisfaction of revenge they are more 
easily induced to go away. 

The names of these spirits are passed on to other persons who will take 
over their duties and functions, and thus it is made quite clear to them that 
they are no longer needed. 

On similar occasions the neighboring Kamoro (in Mimika) tell the spirits 
that they are indeed excellent boar hunters or war-lords, but that the survivors 
can easily get along without them, because there are still good hunters and 
war-lords left in the community. In fact, the Asmat and Kamoro tribes have 
much in common, both in language and culture. 

As headhunting appears to be a part of the big rituals and because those 
rituals aim at driving away the spirits, it may be inferred that headhunting is 
also practiced to get even with and to satisfy the spirits. Thus it is practiced to 
urge the spirits to retreat. 

Therefore, such rituals are not foreign to the general frame of Asmat reli- 
gion in which the spirits of the deceased play the predominant part; on the con- 
trary, they are an integral part of the religion. New canoes, new houses, spears, 
paddles, breast- and back-bags, strings of dogs’ teeth, and even domestic dogs 
and pigs are named after the dead. The ornamentation of the mentioned ob- 
jects can be understood in terms of this attitude and it is not surprising that 
human figures—either realistically or idealistically represented—are the essen- 
tial pattern of Asmat art. And in the mind of the Asmat, they are real, they 
live. All these objects are generally called etsjo pok, things that make great. 
They serve to kindle thoughts of revenge and may be given to others who, by 
accepting such gifts, bind themselves to cooperate in the retaliation. 

On one occasion, after a murder occurred in Sjuru, one of the relatives of 
the murdered man gathered a bundle of fire-wood and gave it the name of the 
deceased. He kept the wood in the loft of the bachelors’ house, and after some 
time offered it to people of the other sections of the village. Those who ac- 
cepted agreed to help him retaliate. 

In the bachelors’ houses the posts, roofbeams, central beam, walls, and the 
like, are named after the fathers and the brothers of those who occupy the 
houses. In the newly-erected bachelors’ houses, the walls would not be placed 
until the fo mbufum ritual had been performed, that is, until the new canoes 
(again named after the spirits of the deceased) had been publicly put into use 
by removing the mats which concealed the ancestors’ figures. 

The Asmat, therefore, is surrounded by efsjo pok, objects named after the 
deceased, which remind him of his duty of revenge. The etsjo pok are not 
limited to private property (canoes, private houses, paddles, spears), but 
include public property as well (bachelors’ houses, masks, ancestor poles). 
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Ceremonials connected with headhunting. First there is the frao wu ceremony, 
which opens the celebration for the construction of a new bachelors’ house. A 
pole of palm pith (firao wu), which must end in a thick knob, is cut with ritual 
paraphernalia. The pole is decorated and carried in procession to the canoe. 
The accompanying ritual is similar to that of the return from a headhunting 
raid: bamboo-horn blowing, singing of the paddle song, the loud reception in 
the village where the oldest man will ask: ‘““‘What did you bring?” And the 
reply of the senior man in the canoe: “‘We have killed a big man, he lies in the 
canoe.” The pole is carried into the village where the knob (Aus—head) is cut 
off. This ritual is performed either before or after the headhunting raid. Men- 
tion may be made of a similar ritual among the Kamoro of Mimika, in which 
some people act as pigs and are “killed” in a mock killing; this is in prepara- 
tion for a headhunting raid. After this ritual is over, the leader of the “pig 
men” declares that the headhunting raid will be successful. 

Another ritual is that of the eram asan or magic trunk. When a new bach- 
elors’ house is inaugurated, the lower part of a thin tree trunk is smeared with 
some mixture. The kind of tree and the ingredients of the mixture are known 
only to the performer of the ritual. During the night, fires are solemnly built 
in the new fireplaces. One of the leaders holds the pole in the fire; burning of 
the mixture produces a smoke that has a penetrating smell. One of the compo 
nents of that mixture seems to be cassowary fat. The performer conjures the 
namjipi, the souls of the enemies, who are much feared, and invites them to 
come and eat the smell of the mixture. (Namjipi is the name for the soul of a 
body that is not yet dead.) The intention of this performance is to bring about 
some sort of enchantment of the enemies. The Asmat are convinced that the 
souls of the living can leave the body when a person is sleeping. This happens 
in particular when the head is in an uncomfortable position, for in that case 
the soul (thought to reside in the head) is more inclined to leave and roam 
around until daybreak. If that soul, on its wanderings, eats of the smell of 
roasted pig or of some other things, its owner will be killed not many days later 
by the inhabitants of the village where his soul was a guest. 

On one occasion I witnessed the ritual butchering of a pig in Sjuru; the 
namjipi souls of some enemies were called up in that manner so as to be de- 
stroyed. 

There is a myth about two heroes, Beweré and Tasjim, who died because 
their souls had eaten of the smell of roasting meat in a hostile village the night 
before their death. 

If a person sees the roaming soul of a friend, disaster may be averted if 
that friend is warned in time. The one who is warned must reward his friend 


with a present. 
A third ceremony is what the Asmat call the dewen atakan (in some com- 


munities the maan atakan), which is performed on various occasions. The 


achievements of the headhunters are called out. They boast: “I killed a big 
‘man on such and such river; I killed a big woman on such and such river; | 
killed another man... .” 
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I heard the most detailed dewen when I traveled on several rivers which 
were unknown to my rowers. At every tributary (also at whirlpools, which are 
thought to be entries to the underworld) all the men were bragging about their 
achievements. 

On other occasions only the most important headhunters get a chance to 
do their boasting—for example, at the first stroke of the ax in the carving 
of an ancestor pole, or when the long basket is opened in which the grubs of the 
sago beetle had been placed, or when new warriors are inaugurated. The fore- 
going indicates that the dewen is always performed in awkward situations, for 
on all these occasions the people are confronted with something new and all 
that is new is dangerous because of the new spirits connected with it. In the 
same situations, the neighboring Kamoro speak of a kaipiri, a condition to 
which one is new, so that one is more subject to the harmful influence of the 
spirits. 

It is entirely in accordance with the general attitude of the Asmat to cope 
with the frightening situation by over-awing the forces behind it by bragging 
about themselves. According to Asmat tradition, even after death the deceased 
will, at his arrival in the realm of souls, tell hair-raising stories of wars and 
fights in which he was the hero. Ordinary wounds and scars are bragged about 
as having been received during such fights. The enumeration of achievements 
on headhunting raids may be seen as an attempt to make the spirits more cau- 
tious, and thus it is regarded as a means to safeguard both the person who 
calls the dewen and those who join him. 

Toward the end or after the bigger festivities a fo mbufum may be organ- 
ized. This is the solemn unveiling of the carved memorial prow of a canoe, 
named after some one who has died. The brothers-in-law of the deceased are 
the performers. They receive a long stick stuffed with the grubs of sago beetles 
and also a large ball of sago. They take this food into the new canoe, and row 
toward the hostile place where their relative was killed. Most of the time they 
do not go beyond the spot where the tributary river, on which their relative 
had been killed, branches off. There they make a small rack on which both the 
stick and the ball are deposited, after offering them to the soul of the deceased 
by a gesture toward the place where the soul is thought to dwell. A few grubs 
are dropped into the river. The Asmat intend this food to be eaten by the souls. 
lhe food is uncooked; the souls do the opposite of what the living do, and thus 
eat uncooked food. After the food has been brought away and offered, they re- 
move the mat which had hidden the figure on the prow of the canoe from the 
eyes of women and children. The food is taken back into the canoes; at home it 
will be roasted and eaten by the brothers-in-law. The day of revenge is not far 
away: the ceremony of the fo mbufum is considered a threat. 

Threats are expressed in various ways, mostly in the form of arrows or other 
implements of war, placed in conspicuous spots. A favorite method of frighten- 
ing enemies and keeping war psychosis alive is inventing and spreading lies and 
using tricks to confuse the enemies and make them nervous. I was often in con- 
tact with tribes which were hostile to each other, and traveling (for which I 
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needed rowers) became very difficult as a result of these lies and false stories. 
The nao piri (lie connected with headhunting) is sometimes concocted by the 
entire group in the bachelors’ house. They appoint someone who can visit the 
hostile village without being harmed—for example, because his decapitation 
name (bamboo plate name) is from that village, or because his mother or rela- 
tives came from there, or perhaps because he was given by the village as ran- 
som or in reconciliation. He is sent to spread some rumor, for example, that 
village A is going to move to river B to catch fish. Thus the inhabitants of vil- 
lage C will have a chance to gather sago in the part of their territory adjacént 
to the territory of A. If village C believes this story, its inhabitants will be at- 
tacked and possibly slaughtered by A. Before the man who has to spread the 
story leaves the bachelors’ house, all men present eat a lump of sago with which 
they have rubbed his body. Sometimes this sago is mixed not only with his 
sweat but even with his blood, taken from a scratch made for the purpose. 

In several communities there is a ceremony which the Asmat call ai les 
(probably means: new ornaments). New spear bearers are inaugurated after 
being decorated. Sometimes they must stand for two days and are subject to 
numerous taboos. They must plunge into the river and are then covered with 
a cloud of chalk which is thrown over their heads. In the Islands River area, 
the ai tes ceremony is considered an indication that a village will soon be going 
on the war path. A related ceremony is that of the bajip, the public decoration 
of two youngsters on the occasion when they wear their triton shells for the 
first time. This triton shell is a very precious and important ornament and is 
worn on the abdomen by the war-lords whenever they are performing their 
duties. 

Background and Preparation for Headhunting. There are many variations of 
the work preparatory to the actual headhunting raid. At times there is no prep- 
aration at all, because the Asmat avail themselves of an opportunity—for 
example, they kill their guests or people who ventured too far from home. Thus 
headhunting raids with a ritual preparation, planned to be large and to involve 
alliances, are relatively rare. 

It often happens that visitors are cordially welcomed and treated but later 
killed, especially in their sleep. Such visitors may even be given presents and 
later attacked as they are leaving. They may be under the special protection oi 
some family which may try to protect them but is defeated by the majority. 
This, of course, is a humiliation to the protecting family. After one such occa- 
sion in Sjuru, a warlord and his group broke away from the other clans and 
built a new bachelors’ house at another spot. 

Since headhunting is associated in the origin myths with the ancestors, who 
were the great leaders and instructors, every village has its own peculiarities. 
But the main background of headhunting seems to be safeguarding the terri- 
tory and therefore the food supply. For, according to the origin myths, the 
prime function of the ancestors is the protection of the tribe’s economic pre- 
rogatives. The origin stories do not account for the origin of the world (crea- 
tion), but they do emphasize the fact that the ancestor selected a definite 
territory for himself and his progeny. As the Asmat live exclusively on the 
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products of nature without cultivation, ownership of village territory is vital 
to them. The ancestor of the tribe taught men the use of arms to protect their 
territory. While the men form a protective ring, the women can pound sago, 
catch fish, and gather mollusks in the tide-flooded woods. The men scout the 
area, the women follow and begin work. 

Each ancestor left to his tribe his special magic objects which are kept in a 
bag, eram ésé. Some have played a part in the life of the ancestor or his wife: a 
round stone, a flat disk, a string of dogs’ teeth. Some were brought by the an- 
cestor from his native land (mythological world): the tusks of a wild boar, the 
teeth or the gall of some serpent. Most of them are also mentioned in the ori- 
gin myth. These objects are called omer pok, things to frighten with. Before an 
attack on the enemy they are used to frighten the enemy and to make him 
an easy prey. 

Ornaments worn in war have the same function as ornaments used for 
festivities (which are similar to the war ornaments). These festivities are a 
kind of war, aimed at driving away the spirits. The sago palm is widely used on 
both occasions. It seems to be no coincidence, but a result of Asmat thinking, 
that the same words are used for the ornaments of men and for the blossoms of 
plants and trees. A man with all his ornaments reminds the Asmat of a tree, 
and especially of the sago palm, in full blossom. 

Another group of ornaments (red ochre, white chalk, black ash, bones of 
bears, bones and feathers of the cassowary, human bones, nose shells, white- 
parrot feathers, tree-rat skins) are also symbols of strength and courage, which 
aim to frighten. The ornaments not only display these qualities, but cause 
them too. For the Asmat, ornaments are equipment and armament. They are 
not allowed to wear them when on a friendly visit, for this would be demon- 
strative and would in fact invite trouble. In the Agats district the breaking of 
this rule caused frequent fights. 

The chalk used for decoration is mixed with pulverized leaves and makes 
the men brave. The chalk thrown at the enemy is of a different composition 
and aims to frighten. Furthermore, chalk makes “‘hot”’ and throwing chalk is a 
challenge. To ‘“‘warm up” for an occasion, the Asmat eat the leaves of the 
stinging nettle (for example, when erecting a bachelors’ house) and also a kind 
of ginger. 

In the village of Biwar the men sat around the stone disk which the an- 
cestor-mother had worn on her abdomen. By moving their bellies toward the 
disk while sighing, they hoped to participate in the courage of the tribal mother 
who had foretold that her offspring would have the ferocity of the serpent 
while the neighboring Atsj would have the ferocity of the saw-fish. These qual- 
ities can probably be explained as totemistic, for the respective Mother and 
Father of the two tribes possessed the qualities of the mentioned animals in a 
high degree, namely, slyness and brute force. One preparation for a headhunt- 
ing raid by the Asmat is to draw the imprint of a cassowary foot on their soles, 
calves, and thighs. The same drawing is found on the new canoes and on the 
stone axes. To the Asmat the cassowary is the symbol of swiftness and strength. 

Immediately before the attack, the leader of the headhunting raid ad- 
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dresses the sun and asks for courage for his fellow warriors and for fright in the 
enemies. Enemies are lured into an ambush with the collar bone of a turtle or 
with a forked bough. The warleader makes gestures indicating ‘‘come this 
way.’ During the night preceding the raid, sorcerers go to the village of the 
enemies to charm it from nearby. They blow water through a loop or throw it 
toward the enemy. 

Shortly before the raid the onam so, the song of the clouds, is sung, at least 
in the Bismam villages around Flamingo Bay. This song was sung by the an- 
cestors of the Bismam when they rowed down from the mountains to the coast. 
It tells of the inhabitants of the ‘‘world above,” of the ancestors of all villages 
who live there (every village on earth has a parallel village in the world above 
it mentions all those who are mad, crippled, deformed, charmed; it tells about 
the misers, the roughnecks, the lizards, the thunder-men, the light-men, th: 
white-cloud men, the black-cloud men, the ant-men, the gnat-men, the spider- 
men, the wasp-men, the mantis religiosa men, the worm-men. Of all these 
people it is said ae mira fenaoa (archaic language, seeming to mean: they harm 
us). People of the world above, abnormal people, outstanding people, men of 
the natural phenomena, men of the insects and the lizards, annoy the in- 
habitants of earth. This is a striking resemblance to the neighboring Kamoro 
people who, at the end of the “‘kaware”’ festivity, organize a ritual war against 
the spirits that embitter their lives. 

The “song of the clouds” sings of the spirits that set all sorts of traps for 
men, manifesting themselves in all forms, not only in abnormal and deformed 
persons (abnormality and deformation are ascribed to the presence of spirits 
in the body), but also in the animals that annoy people. In the Asmat way of 
thinking, spirits take the shapes of crocodiles, birds, mice, and fireflies. Th: 
spirits have hindered man in various ways and thus he became weaker and 
weaker; that is why man needs rejuvenation. 

The second part of the ‘‘song of the clouds” is an enumeration of scores o! 
trees of the species that grow on plankroots, which are the favorite abodes of 
the spirits, and also of scores of grasses and reeds. From these hiding places th: 
spirits stea: upon man, molest him, make him ill and weak. 

Next comes the é’so in which the different parrots are mentioned. Bewér 
[parakeet] araotsj-o tsja tsjem-a tamoranése ajua. (‘Younger brothers [araotsj-o] 
of the Bewor [etc.] to whose house will we be going tomorrow morning?”’) The 
Opet, Jiir, Sokor and all kinds of parrots are sung of in turn. The text runs as 
follows: Each line puts the same question to a different group of parrots 
(Warriors call themselves the younger brothers of the parrots.) 

They continue by addressing the tree-kangaroo (fa/sj) and different kinds of 
squirrels. 

Parrots and squirrels are famous fruit eaters, as noted in songs and stories, 
and men about to go headhunting feel a relationship to these beings and cal! 
themselves their brothers. (Remember the parallelism between the human body 
. and a tree, the human head and its fruit.) 

The song is repeated many times and sung softly so that the singers can not 
be heard by the women and children, who are sleeping in the family houses 
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In Sjuru a swine hunt was organized on the eve of the headhunting raid. 
The swine was butchered on an open space between the war canoes that were 
lined up in two rows on the river bank. The head of the swine was offered to the 
leader of the raid. The people of Sjuru believe that the mythical swine that 
lured the ancestors of the Bismam group to the earth traveled with them to 
the coast hanging beneath the prow of a canoe. This swine is believed to join 
the raid in the same manner, causing a short curved swell (resembling the tusks 
of a swine) with its growling. This swell will get the enemies into trouble. The 
Amberep, I was told, had the custom of having the women dance before the 
men go on a headhunting raid. One of the women would tie the head of a swine 
on her buttocks. The older men, watching this dance, were supposed to remark 
that it would be better to have a dance with human heads. (Recall the begin- 
ning of the myth of headhunting.) 

Another example of the preparations for a headhunting raid is this: The 
men gathered in the bachelors’ house want to know if the raid will be success- 
ful. A sorcerer smears his right hand with chalk mixed with pulverized leaves; 
he rubs the hand faster and faster and so vigorously that blood trickles down 
from it. That is what the men have been waiting for: there is to be bloodshed! 
The sorcerer gets wilder, he takes his right hand in the left and swings both 
hands through the air. He runs up and down the bachelors’ house in a trance. 
Suddenly he runs to one of the men and gesticulates as if cutting off a head and 
cutting a body into pieces. He becomes rational again after holding his hand in 
the fire. That is the end of the ceremony. 

On one occasion, Jisinamakat of Sjuru performed a pantomime. He imi- 
tated a woman who was ready to pound sago and was looking for her pounder, 
sieve, and bags. Then he imitated a man who was to accompany his wife, look- 
ing for his paddle, bow, and arrows. Jisinamakat showed how husband and 
wife walked to the canoe and went off to the sago woods. After this perform- 
ance the men needed no more hints. At once they rowed to the Seper river and 
laid an ambush. Shortly after that two men of Amberep entered the sago woods; 
they were attacked and killed. Their wives who had followed at some distance 
managed to escape. 

Had Jisinamakat only foreseen the coming of the Amberep people or had 
he caused them to come by means of his magic? The Sjuru people are inclined 
to believe it is the latter. 

The Headhunting Raid. The headhunting raid proper normally takes place 
in the early morning, shortly before daybreak. The participants, exclusively 
men, are divided in three groups: leaders who only give advice and commands, 
archers who open the attack by shooting from a distance, and spearmen and 
shieldbearers who attack from close by and do the actual killing. 

The leaders are old men, the seniors of the families. The archers are strong 
men of middle age, who distinguished themselves on former occasions. They 
also hold the bows and arrows of the others in reserve. The spearmen form a 
semicircle at the back of the village, waiting for the frightened villagers to take 
to the woods when attacked from the front by the archers. 

After the headhunting party has approached as near to the enemy village 
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as possible in their canoes (the villages are all close to the river), they go ashore 
and take their positions. Then some one makes a noise. From one of the houses 
some man will call: ‘‘Who is that?”’ The answer is: ‘““Your husband, Sjuru” 
(where Sjuru is the attacker). As a result of the sudden attack, panic breaks 
out; women and children flee into the woods or try to get away in canoes. The 
men may also try to escape, or they may put up a brave fight, sometimes after 
feigning flight. For that reason the invadeis have every reason to strike 
quickly. Conditions are not altogether in their favor and the fortunes of war 
may easily turn. 

The young people among the attackers are given the best chance for re- 
nown and priority to enable them to prove themselves, but there are always 
some middle-aged men who want to increase their prestige. In exceptional 
cases a woman or child is spared. If a raider wants to keep a captured woman 
or child alive, he has to make this quite clear, as the killing will often turn into 
an orgy. Such a woman or child will be taken to the attackers’ village to start 
or expand a family. When a village has a shortage of women, their abduction 
may be the sole objective of a raid. 

The young man who has cornered his victim will say: “Fathers, brothers, 
the women of our village never took any notice of me. I’!l take this woman 
home.” Or: “Fathers, brothers, I want an asé pitsua (a dagger of cassowary 
bone, worn on the hip as proof of being a great headhunter).’’ One who wants a 
decoration of this sort has to kill. 

The success of the attack is announced by blowing the bamboo hunting 
horn. As soon as a victim is overpowered the kus jefet begins: a wild outburst of 
joy which is at the same time a reaction to tense nerves. The victims are seized, 
beaten, pushed around, and generally ill-treated. The head of the victim is 
particular subjected to torture. The victorious raider yells constantly: ““My 
head, my head won in the raid.” 

It is imperative to discover the name of the victim. Usually some one knows 
the name, especially when the raid was not too far from the home village. If 
the name is unknown, the hunters may use a trick to find out what it is. In 
1954 three men marked for killing were received in a certain village as guests, 
and when a song was intoned in their honor they were asked to give their 
names so that they could be mentioned in the song. They could then be killed. 

Only when the raiders are in a hurry are the victims killed at once. Then, 
only the head and thighs may be taken. Ordinarily the victims are dragged to 
the place where the raiders left their canoes, and placed in a sitting position in 
the bottom of a canoe with their hands and chest hanging over a pole. Then the 
invaders set out for home. 

Somewhere on the way they leave a sign for the relatives of the victims, 4 
man’s ornament or a woman’s skirt, placed in a conspicuous spot. There is no 
reason to suppose that the female victims are raped (my informants denied 
that rape took place and I never found evidence of it in the many cases which 
[ investigated) but they are stripped and, like the men, ill-treated in many 


ways. 
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The most lugubrious sign left behind was done by the men of Puér, who 
tied parts of the intestines together and hung them across a small river. 

On one occasion I saw a sign composed of an arrow point, a red fruit, and 
some hair of the victim. The arrow point and fruit were intended to attract 
attention, and the hair of the victim was identification for the family members 
who had not yet discovered their loss. 

The victims are beheaded one after another at the confluences of rivers or 
at river bends (places where living spirits are found). The beheading is done 
by persons with special skill for it; the butchering and the distribution of flesh 
are done in the manner already described. After the festive home-coming, the 
raid celebrations, nao pokmbu (as taught by Desoipitsj) begin. 


3. EXPLANATION OF THE HEADHUNTING PRACTICE 

In this part I will attempt to draw a conclusion from the accumulated facts 
and account for the headhunting practices of the Asmat. 

The Asmat is not a philosopher and cannot explain his behavior. He lives 
almost exclusively in a world in which his activities are regulated by customs 
that have become traditional in his community. Only on rare occasions will he 
make a more rational decision; as a rule he does what is done by everyone else 
in his environment and because it is done by everyone else. He will explain his 
actions by referring to the o nditsjiir, the ancients, the ancestors. This does not 
mean that the Asmat has no convictions of his own, basic to his actions. 
Though most of the time he does not seem to be conscious of his motives, we 
would not be justified in assuming that he always acts without reason and is 
only directed by the traditional pattern of life. While comparing the different 
myths and stories, I discovered that changes in actions had taken place and 
are taking place all the time, and that such changes are the result of individual, 
contemporary thinking, of which the people are themselves unconscious. 

The practice of headhunting is complex and rather confusing, many factors 
simultaneously and consecutively contributing to its origin and continuance. 

Among the important factors are (1) the cosmology of the Asmat (or 
rather, the influence of cosmic events on their lives), but this has now lost 
much of its significance; (2) the economic demand, sago-gathering and its cult; 
(3) fear of the spirits, expressed in the ritual of expelling the spirits as a char- 
acteristic feature of both large and small festivities; and (4) the need of pres- 
tige on the part of the male population, the desire for fame and the urge to im- 
press the women of the village. We will examine how these elements are as- 
sociated with headhunting. 

There appears to be a definite association between headhunting and cosmic 
events though it is not possible to determine whether the Asmat are themselves 
aware of it. I have already noted the invocation of the sun just before the ac- 
tual attack in order to get courage for the hunters and spread fear and con- 
fusion upon the enemy. The sun is often taken as a witness to an oath of venge- 
ance or to strengthen a solemn statement. Many mysterious things are said 
of the sun and admiration is expressed when they say: nambir apok, the sun 
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never dies. There is probably some identity between the sun and the tribal an- 
cestors. A wide and colorful sunset glow is a sign of a big headhunting raid 
somewhere, its red being the blood of the victims. A man of Sjuru is called 
jomes omer, afraid of the evening glow, expressing contempt for his lack of 
courage. The initiate’s immersion in the water parallels the solar cycle—the 
sinking in the west, submersion in the sea, and rising in full glory on the eastern 
shore. The usual time of attack is toward sunrise (though this may be for prac- 
tical reasons). Some ornamentation (perhaps not all) seems originally to have 
been symbols of the sun, moon, and clouds: red ochre—light of the sun; white 
chalk—light of the moon; black ash—rain cloud. 

Cassowary and human bones, used as daggers, resemble the crescent 
moon, as do the shells worn in the nose, the dogs’ teeth, and the boar tusks. 
(The Asmat have one and the same word for crescent moon, dogs’ teeth, 
swine tusks, and clitoris, okos.) The white parrot feathers which adorn the 
head and the spears may be considered symbols of light. Spear and sunbeam 
are associated in myth and song and in colloquial language. 

The technique of butchering victims suggests the image of the slowly de- 
creasing moon, the picture of gradual scooping out. After the moon is full, it is 
exposed to the rays of the sun, for she (the Asmat would say “‘he’’) has not set 
before sunrise. Every day the moon falls further behind and is more annoyed 
by the sun. The moon is pictured in myths as a man wounded in the foot, un- 
able to get away. In the myth about the origin of headhunting, the victim was 
called “the man with the wound.” 

The technique of scooping out (beginning at the top and progressing 
slowly) occurs frequently in Asmat life: when pounding sago out of the palm, 
when cutting canoes, and shaping eating-bowls. The same is done when butch- 
ering pigs (or prehistoric monsters in the myths). 

Again, the Asmat may not be conscious of the relationship between the 
sago cult and headhunting, but there is no doubt in my mind of such relation- 
ship. 

The account of the origin of the sago palm relates how the hero, Biwiripits), 
sinks in a morass one night while on his way home. In the night, after a thun- 
derstorm, a magnificent sago palm appears on the spot where Biwiripitsj dis 
appeared. Biwiripitsj’s head is found in the bud of the palm, his arms in the 
branches. We have already had the story of the boy stretched out on a felled 
sago palm who was smashed to death by his father (mother); the sago pith, 
mixed with the blood and pounded flesh of the boy, proved to be more knead- 
able—an important economic factor, as more flour could be produced from 
that palm. 

The prominent place of the sago palm in Asmat life is shown by the fact 
that sago-leaf veins are frequently used to make ornaments and that many 
names of people are allusions to the sago palm. Such names show that these 
men were beautifully decorated, and thus had distinguished themselves as 
great warriors, for only great warriors are entitled to wear sago-palm decora 
tions. 

One of the initiation rituals took place in a sago wood and consisted of th 
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ritual pounding of a stripped trunk. The myth states a relationship between 
headhunting and sago by recording how the son of Biwiripitsj was killed to im- 
prove the sago pith. The ceremony of the frrao wu uses the pith of the palm asa 
symbol of the human body. 

Headhunting is required for the bodily development of young men and for 
their sexual maturation. The Asmat is inclined to consider that things having a 
similarity in shape or otherwise to be related, as a younger or older brother. 
He uses the same word for many things that resemble a sickle. Stars, flowers, 
and fireflies come also under the same name, because they show and hide their 
color alternately. Similarly, the human body is associated with a tree: the legs 
compare to the plankroots, the trunk to the human body, the arms to the 
boughs, the head to the top (often with the fruit that sits in the top). In the 
related Kamoro language, the word for head is wé-éke, fruit of man, for the 
human head also has a hard shell which protects the core, like the coconut. 
We recall that the raiders call themselves the younger brothers of the fruit- 
eating birds, fruit-gathering squirrels, and tree-kangaroos; the headhunting 
raider goes in search of human fruit: heads. After a raid the heads are tied 
together in a bunch and hung on the door post or near the fireplace; kus fé is a 
bunch of heads. 

The decapitated head of a victim is laid between the out-spread legs of 
the initiate, almost touching the genitals of the boy who is about to mature 
sexually. I have repeatedly been told that after this ceremony the boys grew 
very fast. The ritual is connected in their minds with the growing of the boys. 
As the fruit contains the germinative power, for the Asmat observe time and 
again how a new sago palm grows from a fallen fruit, and as the human head is 
associated with fruit, the Asmat expect that the germinative power of the 
head (fruit) will be transferred to the boy’s genitals by the ritual of placing it 
between his legs, and thus that it enables him to reproduce. 

More than once I noticed decapitated heads hanging near little banana 
plantations, coconut groves, or sugar-cane fields long after the rituals were 
over. The head evidently was expected to stimulate the growth of those plants. 
At times there was a triton shell in lieu of the head. 

When I discussed the health of the children with the chieftain of Sjuru 
two out of three children die before reaching their first birthday), the chief 
remarked that many children are weak and feeble despite the fact that they 
eat plenty (quantity but no quality). Therefore the parents have to go for 
heads to make their children strong and healthy. 

The murder of a relative arouses feelings of revenge, and the Asmat see 
warfare as retaliation. The brothers-in-law are insulted and stirred up by their 
wives, and have to band together in planning revenge in order not to lose their 
prestige. Thus revenge is one of the motives behind headhunting. 

I have already pointed out how the big celebrations aim at driving away the 
spirits of the deceased, and numerous other customs do the same. 

Immediately after someone dies, the women undress and wallow through 
the mud; the men smear themselves with clay, as a protection against the 
spirits. A layer of clay, especially in the armpits and groins, prevents bodily 
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smells from being strong and saves people from detection by the spirits, who 
have a keen sense of smell. (Swine hunters do the same in order to approach the 
swine undetected.) Keeping bones and skulls of the deceased is another effec- 
tive way of keeping the spirits at bay. A spirit cannot stand the sight of his own 
bones or skull. In places the deceased had frequented, signs (arrows and the 
like) may be placed to frighten away the spirit. Most burial customs can be 
explained in the same manner. When a death has occurred in a village, there is 
a temporary prohibition of drumming, singing, and yelling, so that the spirit 
will be led astray as to the whereabouts of the living. The larger rituals are 
influenced by the same fear of spirits. To some extent, a feast may be consid- 
ered a war against the spirits, as it is connected with war against living enemies. 

Perhaps the nocturnal ritual dance (during the initiation rite) when the 
decorated skulls are brandished, is also to be explained as an attempt at over- 
awing the spirits. The shields are moved up and down, forward and backward, 
indicating the direction which the spirits should take. This was the explanation 
given to me on one such occasion. 

Attempts to overawe the spirits are frequent; the dewen atakam (enumera- 
tion of achievements) is one. The faked attack in several rituals, as at the erec- 
tion of an ancestor pole and the mask dance, are other examples. In certain 
villages a very demonstrative fight was staged during the mask dance to im- 
press upon the spirits that they should seek safety in flight. In another village 
the masked persons were “killed” in a mock killing in the bachelors’ house. 

The desire for prestige as a motive for headhunting is certainly significant, 
but headhunting would not confer so much prestige if it were not already im- 
portant for other reasons. The motives for headhunting are many, and they 
are undoubtedly interwoven. 

In Asmat society all prestige, and therefore all authority, is ultimately de- 
rived from achievements in war. It is impossible to be a man of social standing 
without having captured a few heads. A bunch of skulls at the door post is a 
measure of status. When distributing food on the occasion of a feast, it takes 
wisdom to give everyone the share proper to his rank and achievements. Suc- 
cessful headhunters enjoy many privileges: they are entitled to wear their orna- 
ments as distinguishing marks; they can expect an extra portion of food when 
relatives return from a food-searching party; they need not exert themselves 
with heavy work; they are to be consulted in the meeting of men; they stand 
better chances with the women. 

Out of a hundred proper names in the community of Sjuru, 75 proved to 
have some relation to warfare: iron-wood tree,’ flowering sago 
palm,” “Man with the hot belly,” ““Man with the fierce look,” “Our gall,” 
“Man with a body like a jo-tree,” ‘Arrows with sharp points.’’ Such were 
names for heroes. But the unheroic had their own names, too: “Man that 
stayed home for fear,” “‘Man that did not venture far from home,” “Man that 
paddled away for fear,’ ‘“‘Man that did not contribute to the list of achieve- 
ments,” “Man that never blew a raiding horn,” ‘Man that was afraid of 
Asiwetsj (people along a river), ‘“‘Man without ornaments,” and so on. 

It is impossible to compliment someone without referring to his achieve- 
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ments. The usual titles are: juus aptsjam ipiisj, man with soul, courage; 
aretsjar ipitsj, great man; nao pimir ipitsj], man of frequent killing; kus fé juro 
ipitsj], man with large bunch of skulls; (sjesesema i pits], good shot. These names 
indicate social standing. Many times I and other foreigners were given these 
flattering titles. 

Headhunting is not a necessary prerequisite for marriage. An Asmat can 
marry without having acquired a single head, even without initiation, but he 
will be constantly reminded of his nothingness. His opinion will not be asked 
in the bachelors’ house; his own wife will pay little attention to him. When his 
wife wants to hurt him, she calls him nas minu, piece of meat; she declares that 
he is only meat, that he has no soul, no courage. The nas minu is the milksop, 
the spineless fellow, the duffer. He is not considered a real man; he belongs to 
the category of the women and children. He is not entitled to wear ornaments, 
has no share in the festive meals, stands no chance with other women. He con- 
stantly feels the contempt of the community; he is always the odd man out. As 
a result, he may work himself into a frenzy and go out and kill. Then he can 
look eye to eye with the other men and has the admiration of the women and 
children, for he has proven that he too has a soul. 

Bravery not only assures a career in this earthly life, but it will secure an 
important place in the realm of the spirits as well. When the soul of the Asmat 
has crossed the big river (the sea), he is at once surrounded by a number of an- 
cestors and relatives who had seen him coming. They will ask his name and 
how he died. He will tell them in glorious detail about his fights and the raids 
he was in; his wounds and scars will prove his story. In the realm of souls, as in 
the bachelors’ houses, strong stories—real and imaginary alike—are accepted. 

There is also a vague relationship between headhunting and sexual inter- 
course, which seems to follow from the manner in which headhunting contrib- 
utes to manliness. Mention has been made of the cry of the headhunters at the 
beginning of the attack: “I am your husband from Sjuru.”’ It seems to me that 
the enemy is called woman for more than one reason. But undoubtedly, head- 
hunting is drawn into the sexual sphere. There is a story telling how some men 
were decapitated and how their heads were miraculously restored, but this was 
a secret that the women were not to know. When the secret was given away by 
a child, the men were unmanned and transformed into dolphins (which have a 
hole in the nape of the neck and a skull that shows a striking resemblance to 
the human skull). 

5. CONCLUSIONS 

The motivation for headhunting is indeed complex; as headhunting appears 
today, it must be understood in the light of all the factors taken together. 

Evaluating the different factors we may perhaps conclude by saying, in 
Scholastic terminology: “the finis operis,”’ the objective, is the rite of passage, 
the initiation; but the intention and goal of the headhunters, “the finis oper- 
antis,” is revenge, acquisition of social position through prestige, and attain- 
ment of the ideal of perfect manliness. 
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Ecological Factors in the Origin of Incest 


MARIAM KREISELMAN SLATER 
Queens College 


INTRODUCTION 
HE universality of the incest taboo and/or exogamy is almost as puzzling 
a phenomenon today as it was at the dawn of anthropology. Although the 
latest attempts to account for it are satisfactory in some respects, they seem 
to be at variance with widely accepted developments in general anthropological 
theory, chiefly with interaction theory (Chapple and Arensberg 1940; Homans 
1950; Homans and Schneider 1955; Polanyi, Arensberg and Pearson 1957). 

In an attempt to align current theory and hypothesis, I suggest here a new 
approach to the origin of exogamy. The procedure used could be considered an 
exercise in the derivation of an hypothesis from theory, or simply the explora- 
tion of some implications of interaction principles in a purely speculative area 
where they have not yet been applied. 

Juxtaposed with this methodology is another line of research—human 
ecology. The level of analysis within this dual orientation is neither psycho 
logical nor culturological but, in the broadest American sense, anthropological. 
That is, I do not hold human biology constant, but consider it a variable 
affected by changing techno-environmental contexts. 

Not only the search but even the need for new questions about exogamy 
seems to be obscured by a number of philosophical presuppositions in the work 
of current authors, some even contrary to the principles of evolution. Perhaps 
certain assumptions have gone unnoticed because recent theories account ade- 
quately for certain stages of the problem, but not, I believe, the initial ones 
My point of departure, therefore, must be a summary and critique of current 
opinion, for which I have selected the following representative anthropologists: 
Leslie White (1949); Brenda Z. Seligman (1950); and Claude Lévi-Strauss 
(1949, 1956). 

THE PROBLEM 

First it is necessary to make a brief statement about the cross-cultural data, 
the general problem, and the clarification of terms. To be concise, let us say 
that all societies have patterned some form of marriage, and in doing so, usually 
forbid an individual to mate with his parents, siblings, or children. These pro- 
scriptions may extend beyond the nuclear group. The following statement 
qualifies the above generalizations: No society ever permits an individual to 
mate with all members of his or her family of orientation or procreation. 

The problem, of course, is to explain why this model is universal. The man- 
ner in which societies regulate restrictions on sexual intercourse and the forma- 
tion of marriage ties has been described variously as “incest prohibition,” 


“exogamy,” and “incest taboo.” 
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In the semantic juggling of these sometimes overlapping concepts, most 
students recognize three basic distinctions. First, there are differences between 
rules qua rules and those accompanied by behavior connoted by the word 
taboo. Secondly, some of the rules or attitudes pertain exclusively to the 
nuclear family, and some extend beyond. And finally, there are distinctions 
between norms governing sexual relations and those regulating marriage. In 
the ensuing discussion we trust that the context will make concepts reasonably 
clear. 

CURRENT THEORIES 

Seligman, White, and Lévi-Strauss all discuss whether temporal and func- 
tional priority should be granted to exogamy or to incest prohibitions. Seligman 
takes the latter position: “All marriage prohibitions [exogamy] are generaliza- 
tions of the two incest prohibitions [against parent-child and sibling sex rela- 
tions], exogamy being a simple generalization of incest to the unilateral descent 
group” (1950:307). She cites societies that have never possessed rules of group 
exogamy but do possess sexual taboos within the nuclear family. Some forms of 
these taboos are universal, she points out, whereas group marriage rules only 
appear after long development and only in some societies. 

The function of the incest prohibitions, Seligman continues, is to consoli- 
date and maintain the cohesiveness of the nuclear group, for society rests upon 
the cohesiveness of separate families. Such a theory is similar to that of Mali- 
nowski, who points out that sexual desire within the family would destroy the 
only social order a primitive society knows by replacing previously existing 
sentiments with sexual emotions, a process which he considers to be disruptive 
(1927: 243ff.). 

White, on the other hand, believes that the incest taboo is derived from 
exogamy, whose function is a socioeconomic one. He names as his intellectual 
ancestor Tylor, whose ‘‘marry-out-or-die-out” formula was intended to explain 
how the compactness of a tribe is maintained despite the spreading of clans: 
“Again and again in the world’s history, savage tribes must have had plainly 
before their minds the simple practical alternative between marrying-out and 
being killed out... ,” for life demanded the cooperation of ever larger groups 
Tylor 1888: 267). 

Although, as Seligman points out, the incest taboo antedates clan organiza- 
tion, White thinks that the “definition and prohibition of incest” can also be 
explained by Tylor’s insight concerning exogamy or group rules. He reasons 
thus: mutual aid is necessary for cultural life, and incest would short-circuit 
the cooperation that symbolling (culture) makes not only possible but neces- 
sary: “Other factors being constant, the tribe that exploits most fully the pos- 
sibilities of mutual aid will have the best chance to survive” (1949: 315). 

With the emergence of culture, White maintains, a ‘‘new cooperative or- 
ganization for food and defense was built upon a structure already present: 
the family. After all, virtually everyone belonged to one family or another” 
1949:315). He continues: “‘Cooperation between families cannot be estab- 
lished if parent marries child; and brother, sister. A way must be found to over- 
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come this centripetal tendency with a centrifugal force. This way was found in 
the definition and prohibition of incest . . .”’ (1949:316). And finally: “Incest 
was defined and exogamous rules were formulated in order to make cooperation 
compulsory and extensive, to the end that life be made more secure”’ (1949: 329). 

As evidence for this theory, White adduces the economic nature of marriage 
throughout the world. According to him, the whole question has confused an- 
thropologists because of their ‘‘anthropomorphic predilection for psychology,”’ 
despite the fact, he says, that psychology shows the wish to commit incest, not 
the motive for preventing it. Psychology tells us ‘‘the way the human primate 


organism behaves... within, or with reference to one of... [the extant 
cultural forms...” (1949:312), but only culturology, he maintains, can ac- 


count for the origin of the prohibitions. 

Seligman, on the other hand, shows that “By itself, exogamy might have 
no survival value,” for it has led to capture or feuds, even to the extinction of 
the group, as Bridges discovered in Tierra del Fuego (Seligman 1950: 308). 

Like Seligman, Lévi-Strauss seeks to account for the existence of discrete 
families, which he assumes to be the necessary condition for the fabric of so- 
ciety. A family, he says, is defined only as a group which cannot marry into 
itself. (We shall retain this definition of the family throughout.) Offspring 
must therefore seek mates elsewhere. Add to this his alleged facts that the male 
is naturally polygynous and dominant and the female a scarce commodity 
(1949: 30), and we see why the exchange of mates between family groups links 
them into the wider and wider networks which are the essence of all societies. 
In this view, the prohibition of incest and exogamy are therefore negative and 
positive statements of the same idea. Let us clarify this insight with the follow- 
ing quotation: 

Exactly in the same way that the principle of sexual division of labor establishes 
a mutual dependency between the sexes, compelling them thereby to perpetuate them 
selves and found a family, the prohibition of incest establishes a mutual dependency 


between families, compelling them . . . to give rise to new families (1956:277). 


The existence of the family, says Lévi-Strauss, is not caused by psycho 
logical bonds, the mother instinct, the needs of procreation. ‘For the whole of 
mankind the absolute requirement for the creation of a family is the previous 
existence of two other families” (1956:277). He says that ‘unlike animals, a 
family could not exist if there were no society: i.e. a plurality of families ready 
to acknowledge that there are other links than consanguineous ones . . .”” (1956: 
278). And how did this process begin? 

... If society had a beginning, this could only have consisted in the incest pro 
hibition, since . . . the incest prohibition is in fact a kind of remodeling of the biological 
conditions of mating and procreation (which know no rule, as can be seen from ob 
serving animal life) compelling them to become perpetuated only in an artificial frame 
work of taboos and obligations. It is there, and only there, that we find a passage from 
nature to culture, from animal to human life . . . (Lévi-Strauss 1956:278). 


The incest taboo exists, he concludes, both to insure the fact that families 
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will exist and to prevent their becoming self-sufficient units. ‘‘ ... Mankind 
has understood very early that he must marry out,” for too much hate and 
fear lie in the isolating influence of consanguinity (1956: 278). 


CRITIQUE 


Final Cause. To use philosophical terms for the moment, all three of the 
theories discussed deal with final cause insofar as they equate function with 
ultimate motive or origin: we have rules for the sake of (whose result is) a cer- 
tain end, whether it be consolidation of the family, cooperation, or social soli- 
darity. Even granting that these ends are properly identified, that they were 
necessary to survival, and that no other means could have accomplished them, 
an essential question remains unanswered. By what process did man develop 
prohibitions in order to survive? That is, why did he not die out? Teleology 
must be reconciled with some evolutionary model. Either exogamy was an ac- 
cidental variation, a ‘“‘mutation,” that led to survival, or it was a result of socio- 
economic pressures of the environment—the Lysenko model. In either case, 
how did the emergent appear? And once it appeared, is its universality attrib- 
uted to convergence, parallel development, or monogenesis? These theories 
cannot tell us, for they suggest no social equivalent of genetic principles, which 
is necessary if theory and hypothesis are not to be out of joint. 

Tylor and White even consider exogamy to be a “‘simple, practical alterna- 
tive.”” But how likely is it that even one group, let alone many isolated societies, 
would have had a Ways and Means Committee with sociological clairvoyance 
and the power to enforce their decision? Whether exogamy persists as a cradle 
trait or whether it occurred repeatedly, no exponent of final cause can say why 
the human race did not die out, for an answer lies elsewhere than in the method 
of observing only the end products of evolution. Such phenomena as the paral- 
lel cleavage of marital and economic lines of exchange point up only a connec- 
tion between the course man took and its consequences, not why or how he 
took it. That living societies have behaved in a prosurvival manner is a tautol- 
ogy. Furthermore, we cannot harbor hypotheses whose unstated assumptions 
are teleological. 

One other functional approach must be mentioned. Talcott Parsons has 
made an analysis of the nuclear family as a “‘small group” whose primary func- 
tion is the socialization of the young (1954). He believes that the family could 
not exist as such a unit without the incest taboo and that the taboo creates the 
only possible emotional atmosphere for socialization. A detailed account of 
his discussion falls outside the limits of this paper because the functions he 
delineates for the incest taboo do not, according to him, explain origins. 

Efficient Cause. As Homans and Schneider (1955:16) demonstrate in their 
analysis of Lévi-Strauss’s patterns of marriage, long-term interests are served 
only if they conform to short-term interests: no society sees what is good for it 
and does it. But neither sociology nor psychology has shown any short-term 
interests that are sufficiently generalized as to account for the origin of exog- 

ny or the family that does not marry within itself. 
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Like Malinowski’s disruptive-force-of-sex theory, Seligman’s examination 
of individual psyches offers us only efficient causes; that is, mechanisms operat- 
ing within an already established system. That incestuous emotions are dis- 
ruptive in societies where they are not allowed is redundant. Where nuclear 
family matings are allowed, insofar as they are, they are not disruptive. 

Cases like those of the Azande and Chuckchi demonstrate that there is no 
potentially disruptive sentiment preventing sexual relations between parent 
and child because of the nature of their interaction per se. Such cases cannot! 
be explained away as anomalies, for the emotions are characteristic of cultures, 
not of individuals deviating from cultural norms. And the idea of “insane’ 
cultures is untenable insofar as the concept of culture implies an orderly and 
regular learning process. 

However, even if these fortuitous examples were not empirically known, 
what we know of the nature of culture would indicate that such occurrences 
were possible, and each would have its appropriate psychological mechanism. 
We must use other evidence than end-products or accidental remains of the 
ethnographic record, other laws that would connect existence with necessity 
The problem of incest involves more than empirical generalizations. If only 
brown people had survived to be observed, we would not be justified in assum- 
ing that some law made it the only possible skin color compatible with survival! 

Efficient-cause analysis can predict probable sentiments and the institu 
tions with which they might correlate, once a specific organization of socia! 
relations is given. But no psychological law can determine nor any efficien 
cause explain the initial organization. Furthermore, it is clear from the cultura! 
variability of several phenomena associated with exogamy that no general 
psychological law explains it; that is, one man’s taboo “‘sibling’’ is the same 
man’s wife elsewhere. 

Formal Cause. Lévi-Strauss formulates final-cause explanations that ar 
not very illuminating: the incest taboo is ‘instituted only to found and guar- 
antee... an exchange” (1949:65). But in addition he makes brilliant use, as 
we have indicated, of formal cause—the pattern or model or blueprint with 
reference to which a system operates. Through such an analysis he has identi- 
fied the dynamic behind the proliferation of all possible marriage systems; 
namely, the emergence of groups that do not marry within themselves. The 
family by this definition is the original organizational set mentioned above, or 
what Homans calls the “‘external system.” 

To know what determined the external system is to know what influenced 
all primordial men to marry out. If we had such knowledge, we would then 
understand not why men require more than the isolated family “‘in order to” 
survive, as people have assumed, but rather, we would know why the family 
and the larger society happen by nature to be co-eval. 

To understand the emergence of the family is the prior methodological task. 
This realization has been latent in each of the incest theories examined, and 
only the principles of interaction theory make it explicit. To have shown th« 
lacunae in present ideas, we hope, will stimulate search in new directions, eve! 


if the path we propose should prove in turn to be blind. 
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As we have seen, Lévi-Strauss says that he cannot account for the emer- 
gence of the family, but that somehow it marks that point where nature and 
culture meet. White begs the question of the emergence of the family by as- 
suming part of what he sets out to prove. According to him, the family (which 
means an exogamous group) appeared before the emergence of culture. Yet 
he claims that only the exigencies of cultural life produced exogamy. Thus, it 
seems to me that the emergence of the family cannot be explained by exogamy, 
since he conceives them as one. His view implies that the family became a dis- 
crete unit in need of mutual aid without ceasing to breed within itself, since he 
says the prohibition could not arise without culture. (Freud creates a similar 
paradox by stating that the prohibition of incest was the first cultural phenom- 
enon, yet it was prompted by remorse, which he fails to identify as also a cul- 
tural phenomenon.) 

Seligman faces the question with an inadequate efficient-cause explanation. 
White evidently excludes the problem of the emergence of a group that has not 
married into itself because he thinks it would commit him to dealing with the 
psychological: ‘“‘Rules of exogamy originated as crystallizations of processes 
of a social system rather than as products of individual psyches” (1949: 318). 
We are in agreement with this last statement, but there are more social pro- 
cesses than are dreamed of in his culturology. How can we both face the prob- 
lem and continue to avoid the reductionism that White has so successfully 
circumvented? 

The apparent impasse results, we believe, from the assumption, shared by 
all three theorists, that the prohibition of incest is the only means of preventing 
it, the only guarantee of maintaining discrete families. The road to the impasse 
is paved with the following suppositions. First, equal weight is given to all 
variations of the ethnographic record without considering ecology. And sec- 
ondly, it is assumed that what something is and what it began as are closely 
related if not the same. Today we see taboos and prohibitions that accompany 
mating out, and the theorists assume that no primates would have mated out 
without cultural prohibitions. But I think that any animal would do so under 
certain conditions. After all, a certain species of wasp must mate out because 
its mother dies before it is hatched. 

I suggest instead the possibility that both incest prohibitions and exoga- 
mous rules are late in social evolution. I suggest that intranuclear matings 
were nonexistent long before any prohibitions against them ever occurred. 
Interaction theory demands such an assumption. 

According to the precepts of interaction theory, taboos and prohibitions, 
being symbol systems, indicate an external system that gave them impetus. 
What else could lead to them except what we shall call nuclear exogamy? This 
term is not introduced as mere verbal dialectic, but as a reminder that we are 
not dealing with cultural rules or taboos but with the mere absence of a certain 
kind of mating. 

An absence of nuclear mating (except for the parent couple) implies that 
other interactions were occurring. We do not know empirically that all socie- 
ties had or even have (see p. 1058) prohibitions against incest. We know only 
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that no group has elaborated rules which include unrestricted mating of that 
sort. The key is not in the prohibition but in the absence of positive sanctions. 
Only late in the developmental cycle of culture patterns do values (such as 
prohibitions) come into being. Some sentiments solidify into taboos and re- 
main for reasons that efficient-cause analysis might explain. But they are pre- 
ceded by the interactions they represent. As Arensberg puts it: 

.. . Social arrangements make their own values in the process of becoming culture 


.. The evolution of a culture pattern is just such an emergence of... 


patterns. . 
.. pattern of action, making 


symbolizing values, meaning ... and concept about a . 
it ready for recognition, sanction, and transmission. Action comes first, in anthro- 
pology’s view of culture, whether it be the wheel, or divine monarchy, or parallel 
cousin marriage, and values come second. ... In this anthropology repeats the dis 
coveries of small group and industrial studies, where new group norms. . . likewise 
arise out of changes in interpersonal and group action (Arensberg 1957: 104-05). 


I will discuss what early ecological conditions independent of cultural rules 
determined nuclear exogamy, but first I must anticipate objections and sug- 
gest why taboos were ever invented, if incest was for some reason impossible. 

The answer is that under some ecological circumstances (but, we must infer, 
not the earliest ones), people became capable for the first time of forming child- 
rearing alliances within the family. Then why, you might ask, were they not 
formed and crystallized into rules more frequently than in the few royal clans 
that did so? This is the point in the cycle where the Seligman- Malinowski hy 
pothesis is explanatory: incest was not permitted because it would have been 
disruptive to an already existing system. 

Why did such a system have so conservative a nature? Why was it not re- 
placed? The insights of White and Lévi-Strauss are relevant to this question. 
Kinship systems had become closely and delicately enmeshed with economic 
patterns, and together they formed the very fabric of society. Today the incest 
taboo in any non-kin-based society is a cultural lag. Furthermore, on another 
level, we could point out that it is not anomalous to find that what is not pre- 
scribed yet possible becomes proscribed—perhaps always so with sexual be- 
havior for reasons it is outside my focus to explore. My methodological focus is 
only on the determinants of the external system. That the solution to the 
puzzle lies in this direction is a necessary deduction within the framework of 
interaction theory. But can we be more concrete? 


SOLUTION 


Material Cause. One other Aristotelian category remains; namely, the ma- 
terial cause, the constituents from which a thing is made. If we were discussing 
a house, the material cause would be the bricks instead of the builder, the blue- 
prints, or the final object designed for the purpose of shelter. These constit 
uents may be called structural in the sense of being conditions to which things 
not only do but must conform. 

To recapitulate, I have implied that early hominids did not mate out b« 

cause of expediency, sentiment, or an accident that gave them a chance to 
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survive. They did not mate out to form bonds of mutual aid or because of cul- 
tural prohibitions. On the contrary, the cooperative bonds as well as the pro- 
hibitions must have been consequences of their having already mated out 
because of structural necessity. 

My hypothesis is, then, that a certain kind of group even mating at random, 
both incestuously and otherwise, would form extra-nuclear child-rearing ties 
with sufficient frequency (a tenet of interaction theory) as to be the only pos- 
sible focus for elaboration once culture emerged. Random mating, of course, 
could not long persist among cultural animals, for where there is culture there 
is regularity. But such patterning or structuring must have a beginning and 
must make use of what exists. To repeat, marriage patterns must have been 
based on behavioral interaction that is statistically likely to have occurred 
among animals of a certain kind before they developed any cultural biases. 

To prove the hypothesis, one would have to find an animal that had to seek 
individuals other than parents, children, or siblings for mates. An animal would 
be so compelled only if his kin were not of the proper ages for mating. Then one 
would have to demonstrate that the earliest hominid patterns arose from such 
a background. If these conditions were met, all variations of the ethnographic 
record pertaining to rules and taboos would be as explicable as any other cul- 
tural elaboration. 

The reason why the ideal solution has not been considered self-evident is 
that in most contemporary cultures—as among lower animals—incestuous 
groups could function as long and as well as many others in terms of vital sta- 
tistics. However, the very simplest technologies and subsistence ecologies in- 
volve biological factors not immediately apparent. It is in societies which ap- 
proach this simplicity that one finds hints of that structural necessity which 
theory demands to have been the basis for the earliest form of human society. 

The structural necessity that determines nuclear exogamy is complex, in- 
volving birth, fertility, and maturation rates as well as life expectancy and 
birth order. Let us first consider nonhuman primates and reconstrugt some 
hypothetical vital statistics to demonstrate in a new sense how certain animals 
would have to mate out or die out. (Note that Tylor did not refer to marrying 
out or “dying out,” but to marrying out or “‘being killed out.’’ He did not as- 
sume natural death, but death as the result of actions of other people or the 
effects of a hostile environment if people did not band together.) 

Let us imagine that the life span of a species is four years. Puberty occurs 
at the age of three years, after 75 percent of the life span has passed. The fe- 
male produces only one offspring per birth, and the gestation period is three 
months. The progeny must be nursed for two months, whereupon the mother 
becomes pregnant again and three months later bears her second child. After 
the second child has nursed for two months and can fend for itself, the mother 
becomes pregnant again, but within two months she is dead, and thus no in- 
dividual can give birth to more than two offspring in her lifetime. Further- 
more, each child has a 50 percent chance of reaching the age of reproduction. 

By the time the first child reached puberty, the parents would have been 
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dead for about two years, thus preventing any parent-child incest. Even if 
sexual play occurred between adult and small child, sexual intercourse could 
not occur in the case of the immature male. At any rate, the species could not 
be continued through parent-child matings. 

Let us now see whether the siblings, the F; generation, could continue the 
species, assuming that both live and are of opposite sex, a possibility realized 
in only one out of every five families. If two siblings mated, the female could 
produce only one offspring instead of her potential two, due to the five-month 
age differential between siblings. Thus, to continue the species, the single 
grandchild would have to mate out. Furthermore, as we have seen, in 80 per- 
cent of families any member of the F; generation would have to breed out or 
die childless. Even in families with two opposite-sexed siblings, the probability 
of incest is further minimized by the fact that the older child has already lived 
half of his or her sexually mature months before the younger reaches puberty. 
The chances are that this individual would already have mated out or left home 
before the other sibling comes of age. 

Similar results would occur if the life span of a species is 20 years, if the 
female can give birth only every fourth year, and if each sex reaches the age of 
reproduction at 15, considering the gestation period to be one year. No mother 
could have more than two children, and the second child would have to be self- 
sufficient at the age of one. By the time the first child reached puberty, the 
parents would have been dead for ten years. If the first child is female, she 
could conceive a child by her brother only in her next to last year of life. Again 
the F; generation would have to mate out. Finally, we see that a family with 
two children could occur only if the parent couple are closer age mates than 
intrafamily mating allows, except in the case of twins. 

If the same age of puberty prevailed, but we raise the life expectancy to 27 
and the fertility rate to one birth every five years, the following would occur: 

Again, parent-child matings would be impossible. But the female would bx 
able to dear three children in her life. If the first child were female and the sec 
ond male, the former could produce only two children by him. She could bear 
a third child only if the third sibling were male. In other words, any two chil- 
dren of opposite sex born in succession could produce only two children, thus 
causing the noncontinuance of the family as in the first case. Only rarely would 
the birth order permit a woman to have the three children she was capable of 
bearing. 

It would be possible to extrapolate known human life cycles and approach 
the assumed vital statistics of some creature intermediate between the first 
hominid and his nearest precursor. But instead of postulating detailed patterns 
of a form whose fossil remains are unknown and whose habits are perhaps un- 
knowable, let us examine only those hints available in the life of primitive con- 
temporaries. Surprisingly, the more primitive the ecology, the more closely 
we approach the hypothetical ideal. So close do we approach it that we call the 
next heading “‘evidence”’ for the hypothesis that theory demands. 


n 
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EVIDENCE 

Ludwik Krzywicki, in his book Primitive Society and Its Vital Statistics 
(1935), has made a thorough search of the literature that underscores the fol- 
lowing points necessary for our thesis: Relatively speaking, the life of the most 
primitive people is short, few children reach maturity, and the reproductive 
period is reduced. He quotes Spencer and Gillen on the subject of the Austra- 
lian woman: “By the time she is 25 or, at most 30, she is completely passée, and 
at 40 is a veritable hag. . . . There are probably few who live beyond the age of 
50” (Krzywicki 1935:120). Of 25 of these women studied, 16 percent were 
under 12 at the birth of their first child, and 16 percent over 16, with an average 
age of 14. The average period of child-bearing is 15 years (Krzywicki 1935: 
129), and the mother is usually barren by the age of thirty-five. No woman 
gives birth to more than five children, and from 40 to 50 percent of them die 
within a few months. 

As among most hunters and gatherers, one finds in Australia a long suckling 
period, although this is not a nutritional necessity if the environment is a lush 
one providing easily digestible food. I have not found any material on the rela- 
tion of suckling periods to exigencies of the ecology. I can only deal with exist- 
ing practices, assuming some relation to necessity if there is a high correlation 
of long suckling and unfavorable ecologies. 

According to Krzywicki, among the Australians each child is nursed from 
two to four years. If the mother dies within this period, the child too is likely 
to die. If a confinement occurs before three years have passed, the new child 
is killed or else it would die for lack of mother’s milk. Such are the conditions 
of life in Australia whose surplus is sufficient for polygyny to be possible. 

Even so primitive a contemporary as the Australians have an ecology 
vastly more developed than at the beginning of culture. They possess stone 
celts; their dart thrower is probably no earlier than the Wiirm glaciation. But 
even allowing for the greater ease of food getting among them, their vital sta- 
tistics suggest corroborative evidence for our hypothesis. Under harder condi- 
tions, there must have been even fewer children born, and they had even 
shorter lives. 

In the stationary population of the Andamans, where food is more abun- 
dant, Krzywicki reports (1935: 147) that each woman raises from three to four 
children. The Bushmen raise only two or three of their children, nursing each 
for three years and killing later infants. Only 50 percent of the Fuegians’ aver- 
age of four children reach maturity. One woman had 18 children, but all died 
except three. In Alaska the Eskimo have only one or two living children; on 
Bering Strait, from two to three (Krzywicki 1935:151). 

In The Role of the Aged in Primitive Society, Leo Simmons (1945) produces 
similar samplings and figures. “Between the thirtieth and fortieth years, in the 
case of men, and even earlier in the case of women,” he quotes from Im Thurm’s 
report on the Arawak, “... the body, except the stomach, shrinks, the fat 
disappears and the skin hangs in hideous folds.” Jenks describes the Igorot as 
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getting old at thirty, their muscles losing form by forty-five. Howorth in Mon- 
golia notes that the women are middle-aged at thirty. On the whole, Simmons 
concludes, only 3 percent of primitive people reach sixty-five. And long before 
this they have passed the age of reproduction, for old age sets in between the 
ages of thirty and forty-five. Although reproduction may be possible despite 
the appearance of old age, the time of death shortens the period of child- 
rearing. 

According to Todd, (1927:481—496), the mean age of death in West Africa 
was 30, and more than half the Tasmanians were dead at twenty-five. Of 600 
Indians at Pecos between the years 1800 and 1838, only sixty reached the age 
of sixty-five. In general, he says, 15 percent of deaths of primitive people be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 39 are due to childbirth. He places the difference in 
peaks of mortality between primitives and moderns at thirty years. 

Not only is the child-rearing cycle shortened by the early onset of senes- 
cence or death among primitives, but the human animal under all conditions 
does not as a rule begin to reproduce until relatively late. Neither ovulation 
nor spermatogenesis occurs before puberty (Henshaw 1953:572), a stage 
marked in the female by the menarche. The onset of menstruation is the same 
on the average throughout the world, occurring at the age of 15; the lowest 
average reported is that among the Spanish-Maya at 12.81 years of age; the 
highest, among the Spanish from Asturia, at 16.98 (Hooton 1947:251). But 
puberty in women does not always coincide with the beginning of fertility, 
for: ‘... The first few years after the menses appear as a period of relative 
sterility” (Ford 1945: 22). 

In modern Europe, the menopause occurs between the ages of 45 and 50; 
the male usually is fertile until after 50 (Hooton 1947: 266). And post-Neolithic 
man has a longer breeding period and is more prolific also because he possesses 
foods that render long suckling unnecessary. Depending on the culture and 
ecology, weaning takes place at any time from six months to twelve years 
(Ford 1945:78; Hooton 1947:259). However, modern man is weaned on the 
average at 18 months; primitive man on the average at 2 or 3 years (Hooton 
1947). This difference lowers the birth rate among primitives because ovulation 
occurs only rarely during lactation. The technical reason for this is that ‘“‘puri- 
fied lactogenic hormone will induce functional activity of corpora lutea, which 
secrete progesterone, which in turn inhibits pituitary release of lutinizing hor- 
mone” (Henshaw 1953). It takes a theoretical minimum of 280 days after the 
first menstrual flow following weaning to the birth of a new baby (Hooton 1953: 
255). 

From the above data we have made two charts illustrating the degree of 
incompatibility between incestuous unions and child-rearing units in a society 
where the vital statistics conform to probable models. Among the vital sta- 
tistics, there are five significant variables: age at menarche; length of sterile 
period; duration of suckling; onset of menopause; age at death. Although men 
can produce more children in a given time than women, this does not alter the 
situation. It is pointless to draw a chart for every possible combination ol! 
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factors. In Chart 1 we take average conditions. Chart 2 shows the ages when 
the variables are the lowest points of the range. 

In both of these cases, one sees the relative ages of one mother and her 
children. Since half of any woman’s offspring are likely to die, each chiid has 
an equal chance of life or death. The relative ages of the siblings or half-siblings, 
then, depend on the time of death in relation to the order of birth. The relation 
of sex to order of birth is also an influence on mating patterns, and the chance 
of being male or female in any one case is of course equal. 

We are led by the scant available literature to believe that on the average 
each woman bears five children within fifteen years of reproductive life. The 
number of children reaching maturity depends on all the variables mentioned. 

In interpreting these charts as opposed to the imaginary life cycles out- 
lined previously, not only vital statistics but another factor must be taken into 
consideration; i.e., the sexual division of labor, which is a given in all known 
human societies and totally absent among all other living primates. The sexual 
division of labor influences breeding patterns, but we cannot reconstruct the 
phylogenetic appearance of the phenomenon. Regarding this factor, we cannot 
extrapolate from human to protohominid society. 

In the earliest human societies (possessing the simplest inventory of ex- 
ploitative techniques), we know that no significant surplus is possible, what- 
ever the environment—whether warm eolithic prairies and soft-wood forests, 
the woolly mammoth’s habitat, or an interglacial environment like that of 
today. With no surplus, developmental laws assure us that there could have 
been no more than a sexual division of labor. It is also probable that this much 
division of labor was necessary. We are familiar with some Eskimo groups 
whose adults cannot survive without mates, or children without both parents. 
This is a special case, but Lévi-Strauss says that among primitives in general: 
“there are no bachelors, simply for the reason that they could not survive” 

1956: 269). Furthermore, ‘‘The number of males and females in any random 
grouping is approximately the same with a normal balance of about 110 to 100 
to the advantage of either sex” (1956:267). Since polygyny is unlikely with 
such an ecology, men and women are approximately equally paired off at any 
given time, even if there is a continual succession of different mates. 

Among the first hominids, food gathering was probably more insecure than 
it is among most of the simplest cultures observed by anthropologists in the 
ethnographic present. As Childe says, primitive contemporaries are more like 
Mesolithic than Paleolithic peoples; that is, their life is more settled and there 
is a larger surplus (Childe 1956:97). According to Sauer, certain types of vege- 
tation could not even have appeared until population pressure produced man’s 
wanderings, which precipitated changes in his habitat (1947: 7-20). Even after 
they existed, millennia later, many items could not have been incorporated 
into the diet before fire. Nor could people use hard seeds before grinding. Sauer 
points out that there were probably no specialized hunters until the Solutrean 
period, and these were limited to the arctic and plains regions. Children must 
have depended for a long time on only their mother’s milk, and the effects of 
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this practice are important in reducing the birth rate, as we have indicated. 
The density of these primitive sedentaries, although greater than that of mod- 
ern gatherers, did not exceed one or several to a square mile (Sauer 1947:19). 
Such a human group is something like Steward’s patrilineal band, and an in- 
crease of total population in the band is impossible (Steward 1955:126). We 
mention these details to show that until migration and expansion occur, the 
possibility of surplus is at a minimum. And if primordial groups could not have 
risen above the lowest ecological balance, this balance has specific sequelae. 
Only relatively stable pairs rather than lone individuals can rear children to 
maturity. 

The effects of such patterning are considered below in a discussion of the 
interactions of individuals represented in the charts. 

Mother-Son. Working with Chart 1, assuming the mother’s menopause or 
death at 35, only one of her five possible children could be the father of any of 
his mother’s children. This could occur if the first child is a male and if he lives 
to maturity. He would then be the father of his mother’s fifth child. However, 
if the first child dies between weaning and puberty, the second child, if alive 
and male, could not produce a child with his mother, for the last child she can 
have would already be three years old when he reaches puberty. Only if the 
first child dies within the first year could the second child impregnate his 
mother; again, it is only one among her children who could do so. If death oc- 
curs before the age of 35, none of her children could father a child; if before 33, 
none could be a mate. 

We see, then, that the chances of mother-son child-rearing units are at a 
minimum, reduced by the probabilities of the sex and viability of the first 
child and by the age of death. Even under the most favorable conditions, a son 
could father only one child by his mother, and her death or old age would fol- 
low soon after. For all but the beginning of his reproductive life, the son would 
seek sexual partners elsewhere and be bound to outside child-rearing units of 
longer duration. 

In Chart 2, where the reproductive cycle begins earlier and the conditions 
enable a mother to be more prolific, the mother has already had her fifth and 
probably last child, if we go by averag:s, by the time the first child reaches 
puberty, setting puberty in both sexes back to the age of 13 instead of fifteen. 
With the maximum of viable offspring, the mother is still suckling her fifth 
child when her first son reaches puberty. If he remains with his mother for the 
first two years of his reproductive life and if she has a statistically improbable 
sixth child, he can be its father. If some of her children die between her first 
living child and her last, the son could also father the fifth child. If her death 
occurs at 35, she could have a seventh child, but if she dies at 30, she would not 
have a sixth child. Again, the second child reaches puberty close to the onset of 
the mother’s old age or death. And for an even longer period of his life than the 
first son, he would have to find mates elsewhere. 

Father-Daughter. Again, the early death of the parent group would make 
the frequency of father-daughter matings low, but they would be more fre- 
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quent than mother-son unions from the view of producing rather than rearing 
offspring because the death of the father would not interfere with suckling the 
infant. In Chart 1, we see that the fifth child is likely to die because the mother 
cannot nurse it for three years. This reduces the chances of having three gen- 
erations of intrafamily matings. If a boy mates with his mother, the offspring 
would be this fifth child whose death prevents its father from mating in turn 
with it. Only very rarely could a male produce offspring by his mother and her 
daughter. He cannot even mate with the age-mates of such a child for a very 
long period of time. Again, the greatest number of breeding years of a woman 
cannot be with her aged father. In Chart 1 a father is 16; in Chart 2, 14, when 
his daughter is a year old. By the time, in Chart 1, she is 17 and could conceive 
her first child, her father or any of his age mates would be 33, with little if any 
life expectancy. By the time, in Chart 2, that she is 13 and could conceive her 
first child, her father would be twenty-seven. He could provide for her for per- 
haps six years, during the suckling periods of her first two children, before 
death occurred. In none of these cases are we considering death at 25, which 
occurs with some frequency, according to our data. In such cases, there could 
be no parent-child incest whatever. 

At best, any relationship between a person of the F, with a member of the 
IF’, generation, when the life span is from 25 to 35, and when puberty starts 
from 13 to 16, is extremely short-lived. Even if a marriage rule fostered such 
matings where they were possible, the rest of the members of the F2 generation 
would have to seek mates elsewhere as would the incestuous siblings for most 
of their breeding life, for they cannot survive without mates, to the extent that 
there is a sexual division of labor. (‘To the extent that this whole mating picture 
depends on the sexual division of labor, a cultural phenomenon, it might indi- 
cate the emergence of culture before vital statistics evolved so divergently from 
those of the prehominids.) 

Brother-Sister. In Chart 1, assuming that all the offspring live to maturity, 
and assuming that the first two adjacent siblings are of opposite sex, the sec- 
ond a male, by the time the male reaches puberty his sister will already have a 
suckling child. If the first child is the male, his sister will not be able to bear his 
child until he has already had at least six breeding years behind him. During 
these six years, chances are that because of the division of labor, he will already 
be tied to providing for another woman or series of them. Such are the conditions 
with only four years’ difference in age. 

With a difference of eight years, as between the first and third siblings, 
there is half the chance of establishing an intrafamily child-rearing-and-labor 
unit. The possibility of relations between the first and sixth child are even more 
remote than parent-first-child unions, for there is a twenty-year gap between 
their ages. If the first and third children live, with a preweaning death of the 
intervening sibling, there is at least a six-year gap between the oldest and next 
oldest children. Even in the case of twins, the chances of incest are one divided 
. by all the other eligible potential mates in the society. 

If there are one female and four males, the population would increase 
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only as if there were one pair. Nor would the one female be able to produce the 
maximum number of children if she were the first or last child, unless outside 
mates entered. If the children are preponderantly female, the children of 
those without exclusive male partners would die. 

In all diadal interactions mentioned, most sex-and-labor units would be 
outside the family. The probability of the occurrence of incestuous unions, 
as we have shown, is the lowest for mother-son relationships. Next in order 
of frequency is father-daughter and the highest probable frequency is between 
siblings. Interestingly, these frequencies are mirrored in the ethnographic 
record of the incidence of positively sanctioned incest relations. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Lévi-Strauss, as we quoted earlier, thinks the reason human organisms 
first began mating outside the family was that incest prohibitions existed, 
for he believes that animal life knows no rule in mating and procreation. But 
animal mating follows whatever ‘‘rules”’ its biological statistics reveal. Animals 
that are not born in litters, that must be suckled for about three years (instead 
of the chimpanzee’s 18-21 months), that do not reach maturity for a decade 
and a half (unlike the macaque at three and a half and the chimp at eight 
years and eleven months [Hooton 1949: 251]), and animals that die after 
some 25 or 35 years—such animals would almost always mate outside the family 
for most of their breeding life. The reason, we maintain, is that these animals 
are born in families that break up with the relatively early death of the parent 
couple. Among the siblings or half-siblings, the mating system is weighted in 
the direction of out-breeding because of the age distribution and the 50 percent 
chance of the birth order yielding two like-sexed adjacent siblings. Additional 
weights are offered by the fact that any child has only at most a 50 percent 
chance of surviving the first few months. 

In short, under the most primitive conditions, where there is only a 
sexual division of labor, the probability of producing and rearing children is 
proportionate to the parity in ages of the parents. Most intrafamily breeding 
units, as we have seen, are always impossible: those between the mother and 
four of her five children; those between the father and three or perhaps four of 
his daughters; those between the oldest and youngest of six children. Even 
when parent-child breeding units are possible, they would last only long 
enough to produce the female parent’s last child and the daughter’s first 
child or two. Even with age and viability permitting, parent-child unions 
could occur only if the oldest child happened to be of the right sex. Most of 
the siblings most of the time would be bound to outside mates. 

It is, I suggest, around such patterns of interaction that all marriage rules 
crystallized, almost all of them showing an absence of sanctioned intranuclear 
matings. When in time cultures produced sufficient surplus or in other ways 
changed their ecology to the extent of shifting the balance in vital statistics, 
they either created rules permitting some incest (e.g., Egyptian royalty) or 
established prohibitions against it. I also suggest as probable that the earliest 
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hominids were able to commit incest even less frequently, perhaps not at all. 

I have taken several steps in advancing my suggestions. First, I empha- 
sized the inadequacy, in my opinion, of present hypotheses to account for the 
origin of certain universal mating patterns, although they explain later stages 
in the development of the culture complex. Then I offered the only type of 
substitute hypothesis compatible with the theory that value follows action. 
This new hypothesis contains, so to speak, a Copernican twist: Cooperative 
bonds were determined by mating patterns, not vice versa. And these mating 
patterns were ecologically determined: in brief, by the time the children are of 
an age to mate, their parents would most likely be dead. There was nuclear 
exogamy. Eventually, changing ecology made it possible to break this external 
system, but it was functionally impossible to change the institutions that had 
become enmeshed with it. 

Next I tried to see what hints could be found in current societies to support 
these inferences, and found evidence for the frequency postulate of interaction 
theory: In the simplest ecologies, most of the people most of the time mate 
out, not in order to survive, but in order to mate at all. 

A thorough re-examination of the ethnographic data in the light of this 
theory would be interesting, since a brief glance yielded the following three 
cases that may now be put in perspective. 

Hoebel reports that the Plains Indians think incest neither a crime nor a 
sin, but impossible. The Comanche cannot recall any case of incest, nor can 
they conceive of a public reaction to it (1949:195) which indicates that they 
have no taboo, but simply an absence of incest. 

Among the Tallensi, according to Meyer Fortes, father-daughter and 
brother-sister incest are ‘‘shameful, but not subject to supernatural penalties” 
(1936: 246). But the idea of incest with one’s mother, he reports, if suggested 
by the anthropologist, produces nothing but an incredulous laugh. It is said 
to be unthinkable in view of the fact that an adult male’s mother is always an 
old woman. 

Sex relations between old and young people, it may be objected, seem fre- 
quent enough in primitive societies where, for example, a nephew marries his 
classificatory father’s sister or his mother’s brother’s wife. However, in one 
society where these intergenerational marriages were studied, the Tikopia, 
Firth shows that the partners are about the same age. “. . . Rivers’ sugges 
tion,” says Firth, “that marriages which are anomalous in terms of kinship 
status of the parties who unite are necessarily between persons of disparat: 
age as well is not borne out” (1936: 267). He continues: ‘““The marriage of 
people of approximately the same age but of disparate kinship grades tends 
to level out . . . discrepancies in terminology.” 
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Culture Area and Time Depth: The Four 
Worlds of the Havasupai' 
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INTRODUCTION 


HE culture area concept has served anthropology long and well; today, 

where ethnographic material must initially be organized or where com- 
parisons need to be made, it is an extremely useful tool. But the concept has 
been attacked by various authors as a static classification of cultural traits 
drawn from a number of time levels (Dixon 1928; Woods 1934; Wheat 1954). 
Recently, a new interest in the culture area has developed, and with it an at- 
tempt to add a dynamic dimension and utilize its potentialities more carefully. 
Bennett (1948), working with Andean materials, introduced the concept of 
areal co-tradition, a taxonomic tool for classifying one of the ways culture 
areas develop through time. 

Steward (1955:82), in a discussion of the origin and uses of the culture area 
concept, recognized three problems involved with the addition of historic 
depth. “ . first, the culture centers or climax points and the boundaries 
may shift from period to period; second, the nature of the culture may change 
so profoundly in successive periods that the culture in a given period may have 
greater resemblance to cultures in other areas than to its predecessors or suc- 
cessors in the same area; and third, portions or subdivisions of the area, al- 
though representing a basic tradition in terms of diffused culture elements, 
may have very unlike structural patterns.” 

Ehrich (1956), modifying the traditional approach and setting up a typol- 
ogy of areas, applied it to the Near East. The theme of his discussion is sum- 
med up in the following quotation: “*.... the culture area concept is dynamic 
rather than static and... it can add fresh insights to those offered by other 
ways of analyzing the factors which are responsible for cultural stability or 
which bring about culture change.’ The reader is directed to Ehrich’s article 
for a general discussion of the culture area problem and a bibliography on the 
subject. 

In 1952, Marian Smith published a stimulating article which went in the 
opposite direction from Bennett to propose a series of culture area types as 
possible additions to and/or replacements of the earlier limited static cultur 
area approach.? Although there is significant overlapping between this article 
and that by Ehrich, published some four years later, there is no indication that 
Ehrich was aware of Smith’s work. The dynamic culture-area types of Smith 
are based on the assumption that, through time, a region’s or society’s culture 
does not bear the same relationship or have the same intensity of relationship 


to the cultures surrounding it. 
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The objective of this paper is to apply Smith’s culture area types to the cul- 
ture history of the Havasupai, in an attempt to clarify the conflicting theories 
as to their cultural affiliation. The analysis will also spotlight some of the 
processes involved in Havasupai cultural growth and will demonstrate the use- 
fulness of this culture area typology. The paper is divided into three sections: 
the ethnology of the Havasupai, with some attention to prior statements of 
Havasupai cultural affiliation; a short, hypothetical description of Havasupai 
prehistory (to serve as a background), and a discussion of the culture history 
of the Havasupai. 


HAVASUPAI ETHNOLOGY 

The Havasupai are a group of Yuman speakers who aboriginally inhabited 
the southwestern corner of the Colorado Plateau, including a well-watered 
side canyon of Grand Canyon. They utilized their upland territory for winter, 
spring and fall hunting and gathering while retiring to the canyon bottoms for 
summer irrigation farming. Leslie Spier (1929), the first anthropologist to study 
this group seriously, suggested that all the Upland Yumans (Havasupai, 
Walapai, and Yavapai) be relegated to the Great Basin culture area, thus tak- 
ing them out of the Southwestern sphere where they had been tacitly assigned 
by Goddard (1913), Wissler (1917), and others. Kroeber (1939:43, n28), not- 
ing Spier’s placement, stated that he may be right descriptively, but histori- 
cally he doubted whether the cultural development could have been thatsimple. 
Later, Drucker (1941 [2]:23), working from the California Culture Element 
Lists, returned to the position of the earlier ethnographers. Although he noted 
specific Great Basin influences, he felt the Havasupai were basically South- 
western. 

The dominant feeling concerning the place of the Havasupai in the Upland 
Yuman area was summed up by Kroeber when he said that they are ‘‘a 
Walapai band or subtribe which acquired somewhat greater ethnic, cultural 
and historical independence.” (Kroeber 1939). This same close cultural rela- 
tionship was also set forth by Spier (1929) and Underhill (1954:646). The 
Havasupai then have been characterized as virtually identical with the Wala- 
pai. By one school they are felt, along with the rest of the Upland Yumans, to 
belong to the Great Basin culture area, while another line of reasoning has 
them affiliated with the Southwestern culture area. 


HAVASUPAI PREHISTORY 

A series of hypotheses have been proposed to account for the cultural de- 
velopment of the Havasupai, or Cohonina, as their hypothetical prehistoric 
predecessors are called (Schwartz 1955, 1956a, 1957, 1958). They appear to 
have entered the plateau area from the west about 600 A.D., as the eastern- 
most arm of a spread of Yuman peoples. After one hundred years, their scat- 
tered population began to become proficient in the techniques of exploiting this 
new area. By 700 A.D., they moved from the explorer to the pioneer class and 
gained increasing control over their environment. During this time, their popu- 
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lation increased rapidly, they began to make more permanent dwellings, and 
their pottery took on many designs obviously borrowed from the developing 
Pueblo culture to the east, from whom they probably also obtained farming 
techniques. The advantageous climate made farming not only possible but 
even easy, so that they were able to expand over most of the plateau territory. 

By 900 A.D., the Cohonina had reached a population climax, and for the 
next two hundred years there was no significant change in the number of 
people living on the plateau. They pushed their economy as far as the environ- 
ment would allow with the existing technology. They initiated construction of 
various types of houses and possibly nonutilitarian structures, such as the 
“patio house” and the ‘‘fort” (McGregor et al. 1951:55-86), but never with 
what might be called an excellence of workmanship. They continued to trade 
with and be influenced by the Pueblo people, this relationship being manifest 
particularly in their pottery designs. The population pressure during this time 
led them to inhabit several areas in the southern Grand Canyon, one of which 

Cataract Creek Canyon—was to become extremely important to their future 
survival. By this time, they possessed a culture well-adapted to their environ- 
ment, based on agriculture and supplemented by hunting and gathering. They 
made passable pottery, habitable huts of brush and stone, and a limited range 
of chipped and ground stone tools. 

Between 1100 A.D. and 1200 A.D., the Cohonina completely abandoned 
the plateau for the Canyon. This was a time of defense, and the cliffs lining the 
canyon were filled with protective dwellings, while the habitations near the 
canyon bottom were left vacant. During this time, and perhaps triggering 
some of the demographic movements, a period of marked increase in aridity 
culminated a long and gradual drying of the entire northern Southwest. There- 
fore, after 1300 A.D., when the defensive pressure was off and it was again pos- 
sible to live in safety on the plateau, they could no longer farm there and so 
were forced to remain in the Canyon where they could irrigate from the per- 
ennial stream. However, the Havasupai returned to the plateau in the winter 
when they could supplement their summer farming activities by hunting and 
gathering. This was the beginning of the Havasupai’s economic double life. For 
the next three hundred years, the ancestors of the Havasupai lived a relatively 
uneventful life; the pattern had been set and the adjustment to the environ- 
ment completed. Trade continued with the Pueblo peoples to the east, while 
social relationships with the Walapai, their close linguistic and cultural cousins 
on the west, were unchanged. 

Beginning about 1600 A.D., the first European trade goods were passed to 
the Havasupai through their Hopi contacts. From that time on, they gradually 
became acquainted with and were encroached on by the expanding American 
frontier. Due to their isolated position, their contact was peaceful and very 
late, intensive acculturation not beginning until after the start of the 19th 
century. 

The prehistory and cultural development of the Havasupai has been one 
‘which centered around the spectacular contours of the Grand Canyon system. 
But throughout their history, the Havasupai participated in the broad 
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changes which affected much of the cultural growth in the northern South- 
west—influence from the Pueblo climax, climate change, nomadic raiders, and 
finally invasion from the Old World.’ 


THE CULTURE AREA THEN AND NOW 


The culture area concept was originally used in this country to bring order 
to museum collections. Wissler, the American leader in this field, felt he 
needed a technique for grouping ethnographic material and displaying it to 
the visitor (Wissler 1917). Out of this came a realization that within certain 
areas there were consistent complexes of culture traits which could be used to 
characterize these regions. It was apparent almost from the start that it was 
difficult, if not impossible, to draw sharp lines between these areas and that 
nearly always they graded into one another, except where there was a formid- 
able geographic barrier. 

The attempt to apply the culture area concept more widely brought cries 
of over-simplification, lack of time precision, random selection, and differen- 
tial weighing of traits (for example, see Boas 1938:670-1). In response to at 
least the first two of these criticisms, Smith (1952) proposed a classification of 
culture areas based not only on the trait correspondences between groups, but 
as a major consideration, the dynamics which produced these similarities. 
Working from established varieties of the culture area concept, such as 
marginal and climax area, she added peripheral area, cultural substratum, and 
acculturation area. The major contribution of this scheme was the placing of 
emphasis on the processual element in the formation of areas of similar cul- 
ture. By stressing dynamics, the culture area concept can be used as a tech- 
nique for the analysis of culture history. Included in this dynamic concept is 
the realization of the complexity of areal affiliation. “In arranging culture 
areas in order of culture depth, one region may be differently classified at dif- 
ferent time levels and even on one time level. Diffusion processes are often 
complex enough to warrant classification of the cultural whole in different 
categories when viewed from different points of view” (Smith 1952:94). By 
applying Smith’s varieties to the culture sequence of a region, it becomes possi- 
ble to analyze some of its dynamics and to allow for the complexities of culture 
change which research in this field has revealed in the past decade. 

The culture area types discussed by Smith, pertinent to the present dis- 
cussion, are defined below. Their ramifications and analytical significance will 
be elaborated further when each is used in the analysis of Havasupai culture 
development. The short definitions following are merely meant to familiarize 
the reader with the varieties themselves. 


Cultural Substratum: This type assumes that at some early time a culture area 
existed over a broad region which tied together cultures that subsequently have de- 
veloped distinct ways of life. This might be compared to the proto-stock in linguistics. 

Peripheral Area: When adjacent areas of relatively the same cultural status remain 
in contact over a long period of time, and there is no clear dominance between them, 
these can be called peripheral areas. Although each retains its identity, there may be 
considerable exchange of traits. 
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Marginal Area: If an area is on the edge of a higher or climax culture area, then it 
can be said to be marginal. It may possess fewer or less well-integrated traits, but many 
of these will relate back to the region to which the area is marginal. The marginal area 
has been dealt with many times (Lowie 1952; Herskovits 1955; Boas 1938:671; 
Steward 1949:678ff), but it has never been described as one of a number of ways that 
an area might be characterized depending upon the objective of analysis. 

Climax Area: When part of a cultural substratum floresces into a level of achieve- 
ment higher than the surrounding groups, mainly on the strength of its own initiative, 
it can be called a climax area. These areas almost inevitably serve as important centers 
of dispersal (see also Kroeber, 1939:222-9). 

Acculturation Area: That situation in which societies spread over a large area are 
subjected to influence from another and usually dominant cultural tradition, especially 
the encroachment of Western European culture outside Europe; however, the concept 
of acculturation can be applied much more broadly. 


HAVASUPAI CULTURE HISTORY USING CULTURE AREA VARIETIES 

The Havasupai, Yavapai, and Walapai belonged to a single cultural sub- 
stratum and entered the Colorado Plateau upland area at approximately the 
same time. Once there, they occupied slightly different ecological zones; fur- 
thermore, the Havasupai appear to have been affected more by Pueblo culture 
while the Walapai had more contact with the Basin groups across the Colorado 
River. For these, and perhaps other, causes the culture of the two Upland 
Yuman speakers differentiated slightly but significantly. They remained in 
close and constant contact through historic time, each occupying a peripheral 
cultural relationship to the other. 

When viewed not from the standpoint of Upland Yuman, but from Pueblo 
culture, the Havasupai were marginal. As soon as they arrived on the Colorado 
Plateau, the Pueblos, stemming from a distinct cultural substratum, influenced 
them, and Havasupai marginality persisted in varying degrees throughout 
protohistoric times. 

Finally, the whole Southwest was included in the acculturation area which 
resulted first from Spanish influence, then from the expansion of the American 
frontier. These, then, are the four worlds of the Havasupai, their cultural sub- 
stratum, their peripheral position with regard to the Walapai, their marginal! 
position to the Hopi (and other Pueblo tribes), and the acculturation area 
which includes not only this small tribe, but the whole aboriginal population of 
the New World. Figure 1 attempts a graphic representation of these relation- 
ships. Each of these areas will now be discussed in an attempt to understand 
more fully their effect on the developing Havasupai cultural configuration. 

Cultural Substratum. On the basis of language, it can be assumed that at 
one time the Havasupai belonged to a common culture area with the other 
Yuman tribes. It is significant to point out, however, that there are few ethno- 
graphic traits, other than language, shared by all the Yuman tribes. In a way, 
this lack of common traits between groups who speak a fairly closely related 
language and live in adjacent territories, is surprising. Then, again, if the 
‘character of their respective environments is noted and a period of some 1,500 
years of separation is postulated, the situation becomes more understandable. 
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Bittle (1953) has suggested that cultural areas based on nondiffused traits, 
if such can be found, and basic behavioral norms may well be co-extensive 
with linguistic areas similarly based on major linguistic patterns. This may be 
a key to the retention of traits of social organization, certain shamanistic prac- 
tices, and feelings about war which are generally common within the Yuman 
group. These also may be the clues to more basic themes in the Yuman cul- 
tural substratum. 

Spier (1929), in his classic discussion of cultural affiliations, argues on the 
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Fic. 1. A graphic representation of the culture area affiliations of the Havasupai as described 
in this paper. The numbers refer to the four culture areas to which the Havasupai can be assigned 
at various time in their history. It should be noted that between 600 and 1700 A.D. they are as- 
signed simultaneously to a peripheral area with regard to the Walapai and to a marginal area with 


regard to the Hopi. 


basis of trait comparisons that the Havasupai possessed essentially a Great 
Basin culture. He documents this argument by listing such Havasupai-Basin 
similarities as house construction, presence and use of sweatlodge, basketry 
types, types of pottery, women’s dress forms, simplicity of social and political 
organization, the absence of crisis ceremonials, the relative prominence of 
shaman, and absence of organized religious rites and dance forms. Drucker 
(1941:223) has noted: ‘Many of these traits are, however, not Great Basin 
determinants but elements common to most of the low-grade hunting-gather- 
ing cultures of western North America and central California.” 

When the cultural affiliation of the Havasupai is looked at, not from ene 
time level but on a series of levels through time, the conflict between Spier 
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and Drucker does not appear so sharp. Judging from the distribution of Yuman 
languages, the Upland Yuman groups were at one time in the river area along 
with the Lowland Yumans. It can be hypothesized that at this time they 
possessed or acquired the traits which Spier sees as Great Basin determinants. 
Later they accepted the Southwestern traits on which Drucker bases his 
assignment of them. 

The Havasupai and the Upland Yumans generally, then, were once mem- 
bers of a cultural area which also included other linguistic groups in the Great 
Basin, California, and Northern Mexico. From this cultural base, which ex 
isted some time prior to 500 A.D., sprang a number of distinct traditions 
shaped by environmental conditions, accessibility to other cultural configura- 
tions, and individual contributions. The persistence of many of these traits on 
the part of the Upland Yumans led Spier to single out this part of their cultural 
heritage and tie them to the Basin culture area. 

Peripheral Area. From the time the Havasupai arrived in the Plateau area 
they stood in a peripheral relationship to the Walapai. These two groups may 
very well have arrived in the genera! area at the same time, the Havasupai 
simply being the easternmost segment. The two populations retained many 
traits from their common cultural substratum, but each changed to fit its own 
environmental situation, while remaining in constant contact geographically 
and personally through frequent intermarriage. Undoubtedly there was a con 
siderable amount of trading and borrowing between them of the new traits 
which they both obtained either from within by adapting to new conditions 
or from without by diffusion from new neighbors. With their arrival on the 
Plateau and the acceptance of these new traits, they gradually, or perhaps 
rapidly, differentiated from their River Yuman cousins. 

This basic cultural similarity between the Havasupai and Walapai is ap- 
parent, but once on the Plateau their cultures diverged. The differences 
stemmed in part from environment and in part from differential contact with 
the Hopi and the Ute. These differences are not only reflected archeologically, 
but ethnographically. A comparison of Walapai and Havasupai traits points 
up their cultural separateness. Not all trait differences can be reviewed in this 
paper, but a few will illustrate the point. The basic importance of agriculture 
among the Havasupai is an alteration of the Upland Yuman pattern which 
sets them apart at once from the Walapai and Yavapai, who are at best spo- 
radic agriculturists. Although where conditions permitted agriculture was 
practiced by the Walapai, it never became the center of economic activity that 
it was with the Havasupai. Along with the importance of agriculture among 
the Havasupai came a series of other items, such as the planting of cotton and 
tobacco, and such new agricultural rituals as prayers at maize planting, while 
the Walapai developed more elaborate rituals connected with hunting, as 
might be expected. The Havasupai also lacked a number of hunting traits 
possessed by the Walapai. 

The following Havasupai culture traits are not possessed by the Walapai: 
reed pipe stem presence of ridged house 
three-ply cordage specialty shaman 
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skin-covered drum use of bullroarer 
pottery drum rain dance 
looped drumstick drummer in the center of a dance circle 
use of black paint for pottery design prayer sticks 
slight excavation of floor area for domed masked dancing 
house patrilocal extended family 


earth covering of domed house 


It can be seen from the foregoing that although the Walapai and Hava- 
supai stem from the same cultural substratum, they are far from having identi- 
cal cultures. These two groups lived side by side for at least 1,300 years with a 
great deal of contact and interraarriage, but because of adaption to a some- 
what different ecology, differential contact with surrounding groups, and 
other factors, they developed quite different cultural inventories. 

Marginal Area. As soon as the ancestors of the Havasupai arrived in the 
Plateau area they came in contact with the early Pueblo culture to the east. 
Even at this early date, Pueblo culture was manifesting a potential cultural 
intensity that in a few hundred years was to blossom into a true climax. The 
Havasupai were on the edge of this vital cultural development for more than 
900 years and borrowed from it throughout this time, although the number of 
items taken by them varied from period to period. In the first few hundred 
years, they not only accepted traits necessary for adaptation to the new en- 
vironment, but also such items as pottery design, which clearly indicates that 
Pueblo culture meant more to them than simply a convenient source of useful 
techniques. Although during the period between 900 A.D. and 1100 A.D., the 
ancestral Havasupai did reach a population climax, they never attained—if 
indeed they ever strived for—the cultural heights of their more illustrious 
Pueblo neighbors. 

Spier (1929) has hypothesized that the Pueblo traits found ethnographi- 
cally in Havasupai culture may have been late, reaching them only by the 
middle of the last century. If archeological interpretations are correct, a dif- 
fusion of traits between the ancestral Havasupai and the ancestral Hopi took 
place from their initial contact. Such ethnographic items as prayer-stick plant- 
ing, rain producing as an indefinite aim of social dancing, masked dancing, 
and cotton growing would then be an old and not a recent part of Havasupai 
culture. It is significant that, when Garces first visited the Havasupai in 1776, 
they already had many items of Western European culture, which they prob- 
ably had obtained from the Hopi, and this transfer of new cultural items was 
simply the continuation of an old pattern of diffusion. 

Viewed from the Pueblo area, the Havasupai throughout their cultural de- 
velopment were a marginal people, who received their start in the new area as 
a result of the acceptance of many traits from early Pueblo culture and who, 
over the years, continued to integrate into their way of life items originating 
from it. Their position geographically on the edge of the climax area was a 
unique one, for although they may have been more secure economically (Whit- 
ing 1958), they never developed a climax culture. 

American Acculturation Area. The last cultural influence on the Havasupai 
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came as the result of Western frontier settlement. The Havasupai may be 
grouped with all the surrounding tribes into an acculturation area that began 
to develep as early as 1540, but because of their out-of-the-way home in the 
Grand Canyon, they were one of the last groups to be heavily influenced by this 
foreign invasion. In some ways the Havasupai made an easier transition than 
the surrounding groups because they were sheltered from the hard, swift blow 
of acculturation. They knew little of military expeditions or land grabs. It was 
not until relatively late that their winter hunting territory was taken by the 
cattlemen. Their attitude toward the Anglos in this early period is well 
illustrated in their rejection of the Ghost Dance, whereas the Walapai, who 
had been affected more harshly by the expanding frontier, participated in it for 
several years (Kroeber 1935:199). The Havasupai then became part of a larger 
cultural unit. The specific way in which they fit into it was conditioned not 
only by their unusual habitat but by their pre-existing cultural base. 


SUMMARY 

The thesis of this paper is that it is an over-simplification to classify the 
Havasupai as Basin, Southwestern, or Upland Yuman, and that this type of 
classificatory muddle can be avoided by a more sophisticated approach to the 
culture area problem. The Havasupai and, to a greater or lesser degree, all 
cultures have developed from a complex set of historical relationships. Point- 
ing to only one of these inhibits the understanding of the historical growth of 
the culture. In the example of the Havasupai, it is suggested that the items 
the Havasupai share with their Yuman cousins, and perhaps with their Basin, 
California, and northern Mexico neighbors, are the results of an old cultural 
substratum. The similarity between the Walapai and the Havasupati is in part 
a continuation of this pattern, plus additions and adaptations needed in a new 
area. Differences between these two groups are due to later changes in this pat- 
tern, caused by environmental differences and affinity with surrounding 
groups. While the Havasupai were in a culturally peripheral position to the 
Walapai, they were marginal to the incipient and final climax of the adjacent 
Pueblo culture. Finally, along with the rest of the tribes in the New World, 
they were subjected to acculturation from Western European expansion. 
Their differential reaction to this acculturation reflects their own cultura! 
configuration. 

Rather than saying that the Havasupai belonged to one or the other cul- 
ture area, it is proposed that they were related to four throughout their cul- 
tural growth. Only by appreciating the effects of each affiliation can a true 
understanding of the final cultural configuration be grasped. The use of the 
dynamic culture-area type allows a refined view of the cultural affinities of a 
group through time. Its changing alliances can be seen clearly and its position 
in the total culture area scheme can be more readily understood. Certainly 
each of the types used in this paper cannot necessarily be applied in the same 
way to all peoples—or even to most—but the application of such types in se- 

‘lected areas should facilitate the understanding of their culture growth. 
The culture area concept has recently been pushed in two directions. T! 
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areal co-tradition has combined it into a more inclusive classificatory unit, 
while the types used in this paper have shown how it could be broken into 
tighter analytical units. Proceeding in these two directions with the culture 
area will enable us more fully to understand cultural growth and the processes 
of cultural change which conditioned this development. 


NOTES 


1 T would like to thank the Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research, the Mu- 
seum of Northern Arizona, and the University of Kentucky, whose funds, facilities and time made 
the writing of this paper possible. 

2 This ise of culture area types is not to be confused with Steward’s culture type, which ‘‘con- 
sists of cross-cultural regularities of cultural ecological adaptation and represents a similar level of 
sociocultural integration’”’ (Steward 1955:89). His culture type does not imply similarities by dif- 
fusion as is the case in the type of culture areas discussed in this paper. 

8 The genetic relationship postulated between the prehistoric Cohonina and the historic 
Havasupai is based on both distributional and descriptive correlation. They both inhabited the 
same area, the Havasupai historically following the Cohonina in time. Descriptively, there are 
numerous similarities in architecture and economy in addition to a number of small items such as 
wooden ear plugs, three-ply cordage and basketry, pipes, methods of ceramic manufacture and 
decoration, and cremation. (For discussion of this trait, see Schwartz and Wetherill 1957; Euler 
1957; Turner 1958.) Whiting (1958) has also suggested a number of non-material resemblances 
between the two groups although he does not necessarily imply an exclusively Cohonina origin for 
the Havasupai. 

Robert Euler, in a paper delivered at the 1958 meeting of the Society for American Archaeol- 
ogy at Norman, Oklahoma, does not agree with the genetic relationship postulated by the author 
between the Cohonina and the Havasupai. In work done in collaboration with Henry Dobyns in 
the Walapai area, Euler sees a distinction between the Cohonina and the Yuman groups who, he 
says, moved into the area about 1300 A.D. Whiting (1958:59-60) stands midway between these 
two polar positions, with the plausible hypothesis that the Cohonina blended with early Yumans 
coming to plateau country from the West. This postulation, while certainly not the final word on 
the problem, would account both for the similarities and close relationships between the Cohonina 
and Havasupai on the one hand, and for the disparity between the Cohonina and early Upland 
material as presumed by Euler. A great deal of this argument depends upon the strength of inter- 
pretation given the ceramic evidence and the feasibility of rapid culture change. Euler tends to 
take the conservative position on these points, while I feel that pottery, like other parts of culture, 


can change rapidly for any number of reasons, 
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JOHN MARSHALL 
1876-1958 


F LORD CURZON, Viceroy of India (1899-1905), was the greatest patron 

and champion Indian archeology ever had, Sir John Hubert Marshall, 
C.I.E., Litt.D., F.B.A., was certainly one of its major architects. And it is 
well nigh impossible to think of the one without the other. 

Moved by a burning fervor for the glorious achievements of the past, the 
Viceroy applied himself to the task of cherishing and resuscitating India’s 
heritage. This country was then divided into five archeological circles, each 
under a Surveyor who was controlled by the Local Government concerned. 
Curzon was dissatisfied with this arrangement, for “it has come about that 
owing to the absence of any central and duly qualified advising authority, 
not merely are beautiful and famous buildings crumbling to decay; but there 
is neither principle nor unity in conservation or repair, while from time to time 
horrors are still committed that make the student shudder and turn grey.” 

On December 20, 1900, Lord Curzon’s Government submitted a minute 
to the Secretary of State for India in London for the revival of the office of 
Director General of Archeology. This proposal was accepted on November 29, 
1901, and on recommendation of the authorities of the British Museum, John 
Marshall was selected for the post. 

Born in Chester, England, in 1876, Marshall studied at Dulwich and 
Cambridge. He became a promising scholar in Greek at the latter place, and 
later participated in archeological operations in Greece, Crete and Turkey. 

He arrived in India in 1902. His functions included the responsibility 
to secure that the ancient monuments of the country are properly cared for, that they 
are not utilized for purposes which are inappropriate or unseemly, that repairs are exe- 
cuted when required and that any restorations, which may be attempted, are con- 
ducted on artistic lines. But his duties extend to the exercise of a general supervision 
over all archaeological work in the country, whether it be that of excavation, or pre- 
servation, or repair, or of the registration and description of monuments and ancient 
remains, or of antiquarian research; he is to assist the provincial Surveys in ascertaining 
and formulating the special requirements of each Province; and to advise the Govern- 
ment of India as to the operations for which special subsidies may be allotted from 
Imperial funds. He is to co-ordinate and bring up to date the local Survey and reports; 
and he is to submit annually to the Government of India a report on the progress ef- 
fected during each financial year. 


By the following year, Marshall was able to lay down the broad principles 
on which archeological work relating to excavation, conservation of monu- 
ments, and museum organization should be carried on. He deprecated con- 
jectural restorations of ancient buildings unless they were essential, emphasized 
the need to keep undisturbed all original parts of structures unless their re- 
moval was indispensable, and generally disapproved of the restoration of 
sculptured pieces unless the original quality of work could be achieved by 
contemporary artisans. He advocated ‘“‘general exploration on a limited scale,” 
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since ‘‘the many adverse criticisms levelled at Indian excavations in the past 
should make us doubly careful not to add to the examples of unscientific work.” 
In addition, he wanted the annual reports of the department to contain not 
only official matters but also “interesting and readable accounts of the progress 
of archaeological research in India” in the various fields of conservation, ex- 
cavation, epigraphy, numismatics and the like. He stressed the need of a good 
library for his department and it was due to his efforts that the Central 
Archaeological Library became “the best archaeological library in India, per- 
haps in Asia.” 

In the meantime, bold schemes of conservation initiated by Curzon were 
changing the face of many old buildings, such as the famous rock-cut cave 
sanctuaries at Ajanta and the Taj Mahal at Agra. About the latter the Viceroy 
reported: 

It is no longer approached through dusty wastes and a squalid bazaar. A beautiful park 
takes their place; and the group of mosques and tombs, the arcaded streets and grass) 
courts that precede the main building are once more as nearly as possible what they 
were when completed by the masons of Shah Jehan. Every building in the garden en 
closure of the Taj has been scrupulously repaired, and the discovery of old plans has 
enabled us to restore the water-channels and flower-beds of the garden more exactly to 


their original state. 


The year 1904 was a landmark in the annals of Indian archeology, for it 
saw passage of the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act which provided ‘“‘for 
the preservation of ancient monuments, for the exercise of control over trafhi 
in antiquities and over excavation in certain places and for the protection and 
acquisition in certain cases of ancient monuments and of objects of archaeologi 
cal, historical or artistic interest.” 

The same year Marshall moved the Government for the permanent reten- 
tion of the Archeological Survey, which had been sanctioned by the Secre- 
tary of State for five years only beginning 1899. “‘The work of the archaeologi- 
cal officers,” he pleaded, ‘‘is of a kind which cannot be discharged by any other 
existing agency and it can only cease if the Government cease to admit their 
responsibility for the preservation of the ancient remains of the country.”’ His 
view was accepted by the authorities and the Survey was transformed into a 
permanent body by the Government of India on April 28, 1906 with the con- 
currence of the Secretary of State. 

In 1915, which was the year following the conferment of a knighthood on 
him, Marshall brought out a brilliant review of the progress and principles of 
archeological work in India. Adverting to the problems and policy of conserva 
tion, he wrote: 


. . the Government of India are fully alive to the deplorable harm that may be don 
in the name of restoration, and, except in special circumstances, are opposed to its b 
ing undertaken. It is recognized, however, that there are considerations of a social, 
political and climatic character which must always be taken into account, and that in 
‘this country, in particular, it is impracticable to lay down one law which will be applica 
able to every case. Thus a distinction is drawn between the older Buddhist, Hindu a1 


Jainedificeson the one hand, and the more modern erections of the Muhammadans on | 
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other; and in the case of the latter the view is taken that a policy of limited restoration 
is sometimes not only desirable but justified on the ground that the art of the original 
builders is still a living art. It is held also, that in the case of monuments which are 
still serving the purpose for which they were built, whether they be Hindu temples or 
Muhammadan mosques or tombs or palaces where ceremonial functions are still per- 
formed, there are frequently valid reasons for resorting to more extensive measures of 
repair than would be desirable, if the buildings in question were maintained merely as 
antiquarian relics. With these reservations, however, the object which Government 
set before themselves is not to reproduce what has been defaced or destroyed, but to 
save what is left from further injury or decay, and to preserve it as a national heir- 


loom for posterity. 


These and other “inspired rituals” of conservation which he invented had 
been enshrined earlier in the Conservation Manual which was first published 
in 1907 and which has since been regarded as almost the last word on the sub- 
ject. 

The First World War and its aftermath dealt the Survey a severe blow, 
and by 1923 its budget had been reduced by about a quarter. This gloomy 
state of affairs was not destined to last for long, for Indian archeology had 
meanwhile made rapid strides. 

Over many years Marshall was chiefly interested in the excavation of 
Buddhist centers and of other early historic sites such as Pataliputra, Bhita, 
and Taksashila (Taxila). It was my good fortune to have been associated with 
the excavations at Taxsashila in 1944 and the vast panorama of historic re- 
mains unearthed by Marshall’s labors during the field seasons 1913-34 have 
left an abiding impression on my mind. “There can be few archaeologists now 
living,” he wrote, “‘who have devoted as many years to the excavation of a 
single site as I have devoted to Taxila ... The manifold discoveries made in 
the course of those twenty-two years have thrown a flood of new light on the 
political and religious history of the North-West and in many respects revolu- 
tionised our knowledge of its material culture during lengthy periods between 
500 B.C. and A.D. 500.”’ No doubt he was drawn to this place because of its 
immemorial associations with Greece, the archeology of which he had en- 
deavored to unfold. “But there was more to it than that. I felt then, as I have 
never ceased to feel since, that there was something appealingly Greek in the 
countryside itself; in the groves of wild olive on the rocky slopes, in the dis- 
tant pine-clad hills below Murree, and in the chill, invigorating air that blows 
from the snow-fields beyond the Indus.” 

However, in subsequent years he rightly diverted his attention and the 
resources of his department to the unraveling of the protohistoric civilization 
of India which was slowly yielding to the spade of Daya Ram Sahni at Harappa 
and of R. D. Banerjee at Mohenjo-daro. Thus was brought to light the now 
famous Harappa culture which took back ‘tour knowledge of Indian civiliza- 
tion some 3,000 years earlier and... established the fact that in the third 
millennium before Christ, and even before that, the peoples of Punjab and 
Sind were living in well-built cities and in possession of a relatively mature 
culture with a high standard of art and craftsmanship and a developed system 


of pictographic writing.” 
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These epoch-making discoveries, which were hailed throughout the scien- 
tific world, greatly enhanced the prestige of the department and the threat of 
drastic retrenchment and economy which hung over it became a thing of the 
past. In 1925-26, its appropriations and staff were substantially increased. 

After this turn in the affairs of the Survey, Marshall retired from the post 
of Director General of Archeology in India on September 6, 1928, but he was 
reemployed as a special officer for preparing reports on Mohenjo-daro, 
Harappa, Taksashila, Multan, Mandu, Delhi, Sanchi, and Agra, several of 
which have since appeared in print. He left India for good on March 15, 1934 
and with his departure a memorable era in Indian archeology came to an end. 
He spent his remaining years in England until his death on August 18, 1958. 

Marshall held “that an excavator’s first duty, after finishing his excava- 
tion, is to present fellow-students with the facts in such detail that they are 
left in no doubt as to the precise findspot and character of each and every ob- 
ject, and are thus able to form their own judgement on them. And I am equally 
strong in holding that he should endeavour, wherever possible, to preserve the 
structural remains he has uncovered until such time at least as they can be 
examined by other archaeologists with all the relevant facts in their posses- 
sion.”’ 

Nevertheless, he and some of his colleagues and successors had been under 
fire for not following the system of stratified excavation already in vogue in 
the West and for not bestowing adequate attention to the different types of 
archeological sites spread over the country. But, as remarked by Mr. A. Ghosh, 
the present Director Genera] of Archaeology, it is well to remember that “what 
was then required was more the awakening of interest in her past among the 
public than the satisfaction of the professional’s demand for specialized know!- 
edge” about the archeology of India. 

To quote the eloquent words of Lord Curzon: “All know that there is 
beauty in India in abundance. I like to think that there is reverence also, and 
that amid our struggles over the present we can join hands in pious respect for 
the past.”” No one shared this attitude more wholeheartedly than Marshall, 
and no one tried more steadfastly to translate it into action. 

G. N. Das 
Madras, India 
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PHILIP HAXALL BAGBY 


HILIP HAXALL BAGBY, a Fellow of the American Anthropological Asso- 

ciation, died suddenly at the age of forty on September 21, 1958, during a 
visit to a friend in New Canaan, Connecticut. Born in Richmond, and schooled 
there and at Alexandria and Charlottesville, he graduated cum laude at Har- 
vard in 1939, and in 1940 passed the Foreign Service examinations with the 
highest grade given up to that time. Except for service during the war, he re- 
mained with the Department of State in Africa, India, and England for nine 
years. Of studious habits, he finally resigned his post to train himself in anthro- 
pology at Oxford, taking the doctorate there in 1956 with Hawkes. His thesis, 
revised, was published in London by Longmans in 1958, as Culture and 
History: Prolegomena to the Comparative Study of Civilizations. It was reviewed 
favorably by Arnold Toynbee in The Observer of August 31, unfavorably by 
M. Belgion in The Listener of January 1, 1959; and also in the London Times 
Weekly Review of August 14 and the British Book News for October, 1958. An 
American edition is being brought out by the University of California Press. 
A preliminary paper, ‘Culture and the Causes of Culture,” of characteristic 
perspicacity, will be remembered as in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST (55: 
535-554, 1953). 

Bagby worked slowly and carefully toward large ends kept consistently in 
sight. He thought and wrote with sharp definition, reasoned control, and un- 
usual precision. His book clarifies and advances the difficult study of compara- 
tive civilizations. 

A. L. KROEBER 
Universily of California, Berkeley 
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THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE ON URGENT ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
AND ETHNOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


A special session of the 4th International Congress of Anthropological and 
Ethnological Sciences, Vienna, 1952, was devoted to a symposium concerning 
urgent tasks of research. The speakers pointed out that numerous tribes, cul- 
tures, and languages which have never been properly investigated are fast dis- 
appearing and that this constitutes an irreparable loss to science. The pro- 
posal was made that a Committee which would have to deal with this prob- 
lem be set up by the International Union of Anthropological and Ethnologica! 
Sciences. Since, however, the Union was not yet finally organized, action had 
to be postponed until the meeting in Philadelphia. 

The Union, in its General Assembly in Philadelphia on September 8, 1956, 
and the 5th International Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological Sci- 
ences, in its General Assembly on September 9, adopted unanimously a resolu- 
tion to this effect and appointed a Committee on Urgent Research, with the 
undersigned as Secretary General. 

Two months later a joint proposal to sponsor the work of the Committee 
was submitted to the General Assembly of Unesco in New Delhi by the 
Austrian and French delegations. The proposal was carried and an amount of 
$5000 voted for the Committee’s initial work. Moreover, Unesco’s Social Sci- 
ence Department showed its interest in the Committee’s aims by devoting a 
special issue of the International Social Science Bulletin (vol. LX, no. 3, 1957 
to the problems of disappearing cultures. 

The first number of the Committee’s own Bulletin was published in the 
winter of 1958-59. It contains an introduction informing of the Committee's 
tasks and aims. Apart from this and from a few pages on Africa, it deals ex- 
clusively with southern Asia: Arabia, India, Nepal, Burma, Siam, Vietnam, 
the Andaman Islands, and Indonesia. Since, except for a brief paper on Arabia 
by W. Dostal, no contributions by others were as yet available, I had to write 
the text myself and naturally selected regions with the problems of which | 
am particularly familiar. The Committee’s interests are, of course, by no 
means restricted to the most primitive peoples. Nevertheless, it seemed advis- 
able to single out, in this first number, some of the hunting and food-gather- 
ing tribes, as well as tribes which, although having taken to some planting in 
recent times, still retain to a considerable extent the mentality and habits of 
primitive hunters. Not only are all these tribes of very special interest to sci- 
ence, but they are particularly apt to loose their identity and to be absorbed 
into the neighboring populations. Some of them are even threatened with 
physical extermination by epidemics, low fertility, high infant mortality, et 
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Although Malaya and the Philippines were excluded for the time being, and 
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even though in some instances numerous subgroups were lumped together 
under one heading, the number of tribes listed amounts to three dozen. With 
one exception none of them has been adequately investigated, and no more 
than half a dozen can be said to be fairly well known. Information about the 
rest is practically nil. 

In one instance the Committee can claim to have contributed toward the 
rediscovery of a primitive “lost tribe.” In compiling the materials for the 
Committee’s first Bulletin I came across Hodgson’s brief paper on the Chepang 
and Kusunda of Nepal, published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal in 1848. Although Ch. von Fiirer-Haimendorf, a few years ago, had 
heard of the Chepang, it was doubted that the two tribes still survived, par- 
ticularly since Hodgson had predicted that they would soon disappear. When 
René von Nebesky-Wojkowitz went on his third Himalayan expedition in 
1958, I asked him to look out for the Chepang and Kusunda. He actually suc- 
ceeded in finding a group of Chebang, as their name should correctly be 
spelled, and to interview them for a few hours. Although they are no longer 
pure hunters and food-gatherers as in Hodgson’s time, but engage in some 
planting, they retain their primitive characteristics. Moreovei, Nebesky- 
Wojkowitz learnt that the Kusunda, too, survive. From what he was told it 
would seem that they are even more primitive than the Chebang and possibly 
still pure hunters. He had hoped to be able to investigate both Chebang and 
Kusunda in the course of his next expedition. His sudden and tragic death, at 
the age of thirty-six, cut his plans short. Nebesky-Wojkowitz had promised 
to contribute to the second number of the Bulletin an illustrated report on 
the Chebang. It is hoped that at least some of his relevant field notes and 
photographs may be found and published. 

The case of the Chebang and Kusunda is a typical instance, one among 
many, of the gaps in our knowledge. 

The second number of the Bulletin will presumably appear in November, 
1959. It will contain two substantial papers on urgent tasks of research in 
Venezuela by Adelaida Diaz Ungria and Helmuth Fuchs, both of the Museo 
de Ciencias Naturales in Caracas, and analogous papers on Australia (by 
Ronald M. Berndt, of the University of Western Australia), on Borneo (by 
Tom Harrisson, Government Ethnologist of Sarawak), on India (by L. K. 
Mahapatra, at present at the University of Hamburg), on northern Pakistan 
by Karl Jettmar of the University of Vienna), on West Africa (by Kunz 
Dittmer of the Museum fiir V6lkerkunde in Hamburg); furthermore, impor- 
tant notes on hunting and food-gathering tribes in Brazil and Paraguay (by 
Herbert Baldus of the Museu Paulista in Sio Paulo and by H. Hack of the 
Koninklijk Instituut voor de Tropen in Amsterdam), and on the urgency of 
recording the Kunza language in northern Chile (by Thomas S. Barthel of 
the University of Tiibingen). Hermann Baumann of the University of Munich 
contributed a map of Africa, indicating the regions about whose peoples and 
cultures we are insufficiently informed.! 
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The Bulletin is being distributed free of charge as a service to science and 
may be obtained by writing to the address listed below. 

The Committee has no funds of its own that would enable it to support 
research. It will, however, make every effort possible in order to help securing 
funds for projects in which the conditions of both insufficient information and 
urgency prevail. So far, it has applied to Unesco for funds for two major proj 
ects concerning research in India and South America. 

The Committee’s success will, of course, depend on the amount of coopera 
tion it will receive from the profession and from persons who, although not 
professional anthropologists, sympathize with its aims and are willing to offer 
relevant information or to join in research. It appeals to all those with first- 
hand knowledge to bring to its attention races, tribes, cultures, and languages 
which, for whatever reason, may be expected to disappear or to undergo es- 
sential changes in the near future. Contributions to the Bulletin will be ap- 
preciated. They may be in English, French, German, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Italian or Dutch. 

Requests for the Bulletin, manuscripts, and all correspondence should be 
addressed to: 

International Committee on Urgent Anthropological and Ethnologica! 
Research 
Institut fiir Vélkerkunde 
Reitschulgasse 2 
Vienna I, Austria 
ROBERT HEINE-GELDERN 


NOTE 


1 After the manuscript of this note had been sent to the editor, further contributions to the 
Bulletin have come in. Therefore the second number will contain, in addition to the papers listed 
above, one on urgent research in Colombia by G. Reichel-Dolmatoff, one on the recently dis 
covered Xetd in Brazil by J. Loureiro Fernandes of the University of Parand, and a second one on 
research in Australia by T. G. H. Strehlow of the University of Adelaide. On the other hand, tech 
nical reasons make it necessary to postpone publication of Professor Baumann’s and Mr. Ma 
hapatra’s papers until the third number, which will go into press in December. 


KIOWA AND TANOAN 

Wick R. Miller’s ‘A Note on Kiowa Linguistic Affiliations” (1959) is a 
welcome factual contribution to comparative linguistics in a period when so 
much chronological speculation on the one hand and extreme caution on the 
other are only too prevalent in the field. It is regrettable that he had available 
only the inadequate materials he made use of, and that he seems unaware of 
G. L. Trager’s ‘Linguistic History and Ethnologic History in the Southwest” 
(1951). In that paper, a Proto-Kiowa-Tanoan is postulated, with separation 
into Proto-Tanoan and Proto-Kiowan not later than 1000 A.D. (and quite 
probably, in terms of more recent thinking about time-spans, somewhiat 
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earlier); it is also speculated there that if Zuni is related to Tanoan, a Proio- 
Tano-Zunian must be set up, with separation into Proto-Zunian and Proto- 
Kiowa-Tanoan at least 500 years before the latter itself separated. The con- 
nection with Zuni seems doubtful, however, since the publication of Newman’s 
Zuni dictionary (1958); accordingly, we would simply omit this speculative 
Proto-Tano-Zunian stage until further evidence is available, and take our 
Proto-Kiowa-Tanoan directly back, for a millennium or so, to a point of 
separation from Proto-Uto-Aztecan, the ancestor of the two groups being then 
called Proto-Azteco-Tanoan. 

In the terms just stated, a comparison of Kiowa forms with reconstructed 
Azteco-Tanoan forms, some of doubtful validity, is necessarily tentative and 
even inconclusive. But Miller’s comparisons show that even at that distance 
and with those materials, the relationship is certain. We wish here to sub- 
stantiate it with a statement of the evidence we have, though this is not the 
place, nor are we ready, to present a complete comparative study. 

Trager noted resemblances between Kiowa forms as recorded by Harring- 
ton (1928) and his own Taos material from the beginnings of his recordings 
of it, in 1935; in 1937 he was able to work with a Kiowa informant then residing 
at Taos Pueblo, and even got the direct remark from the informant, who is 
married to a Taos woman, that some of the words were similar. In 1937 he 
collected some Picuris, Sandia, and Isleta material, and the reconstructed Tiwa 
forms based on this (1942) show the connection with Kiowa even better. After 
E. C. Trager (E. E. Crowell) began her work on Kiowa, the Kiowa-Tanoan 
connection could be substantiated by well-recorded materia] on both sides. At 
one time we made a presentation of the relationship to a linguistics class at 
the University of Oklahoma (May, 1948); 100 Taos items, of the kind generally 
used in preliminary comparisons, were selected from the Taos dictionary file. 
The words with corresponding meanings in Kiowa were then found. Of these, 
85 showed marked resemblances, and on further examination, 65 of the Kiowa 
items were seen to exhibit systematic correspondences to the Taos ones. Such 
a high degree of correspondence at a first attempt at comparison guarantees 
close relation. In May, 1957, we were informed at Albuquerque by a student 
of Newman’s who had been working on Jemez that Jemez showed phonological 
shifts from postulated Proto-Tanoan of such a nature as to form a kind of 
partial bridge in the direction that Kiowa had taken; publication of this 
material will more fully substantiate the Kiowa-Tanoan relationship and, if it 
necessitates reconsideration of the as yet very tentative Proto-Tanoan recon- 
structions, may even cause Kiowa to be seen as simply an early-departing 
Tanoan language. (Such a conclusion now would be premature, however.) 

So that the statements just made will not have to be accepted on faith, we 
are presenting a short list of comparisons between Taos forms (GLT’s; fully 
phonemicized as restated in Trager, 1948, and corrected, if necessary, by sub- 
sequent fieldwork in 1954 and 1955) and Kiowa forms (ECT’s; 1948 fieldwork 
and some additional recording). We are not here giving any reconstructed 
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Proto-Tanoan forms, though in a few instances reference is made to them as 
found in GLT’s materials (a few Tewa forms are included) ; any reconstruction 
of Kiowa-Tanoan must be left to later fuller studies. A summarizing list of 
correspondences is given below, with comment on some seeming irregularities. 
(In Kiowa, ECT usually employs w for the low back vowel, but we are here 
using 9 for typographical convenience. Taos stress-tones are primary 4 normal, 
d high, 4 low; medial @ normal, é high, @ low. Corresponding symbols are used 
in Kiowa, where there are probably only two tone levels, though the system is 
not yet fully worked out and many of the Kiowa forms are given without ac- 
cent marks.) 


Kiowa 


pabt brother (man speaking) 


pel to think 
polgyi rabbit 
to eat 
pothéde thigh 


Taos 


popéna older brother 
pianemq 

Piwéna 

poléne food 

ponemg thigh, leg 


phd’o three pbyuo 
phan cloud phéna 
phido fire phé to burn 
phol to blow phici 
pho- fur, hair phéna 
p’2- moon, month p’éna 


p’9- stream 
ton fat (noun) 


p’d’6né water 
be fat 


to- to speak 1@ 

father foména 
-teen ten 

16 house. théna 

thé (drinking) water si to drink 
t’al to cut, t’q knife ve 

deer, antelope t’6na 

t’6- face t’dmunq cheek 
t’9de ear t’dtaonq 

ko mother kana 

kite wolf kdléna 


khagya name 
k’6l neck 
k’ol cedar 


xénemq (Proto-Tiwa kh-) 
k’Sonemq 
k’flowonqg spruce, fur 


bé to see mt 

dén tongue wie’ éna tongue, tooth 
dg- to hunt, look for ne 

to sing yo’bnemq song 

earth niyméne 

hand manénemq 

six mati 

hol be sick haolma 

hjz) to breathe héla 

sal be hot 
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sél onions 

be big much 

sSlgya mouth lomynq 

yi two wt’ing 

yigya four wiang 

26 tooth whe’éna tooth, tongue 
éthal corn ja’ dna 

-’i son, child (Tewa ’e-) 
baby “up’iléna 

’6m blood (Proto-Tiwa ’9-) 
fish pa’dna 

foot Yenénemq (Tewa ’an) 
five p’dnyuo 


The most regular correspondences of initial (one medial) consonants and 
consonant clusters (“aspirated,” “glottalized”) exhibited above are: 


Kiowa Taos 
p-, t-, k- 
ph-, kh- ph-, x- (<*kh-) 
p’-, t’-, k’- p’-, k’- 
b-, d- m-, n- 
m-, n- m-, n- 
h-, (-)s- h-, (-)&- 
y-, 2- w- 


Some cases of Taos m-, n- definitely go back to Proto-Tiwa b-, d-, and Proto- 
Tanoan may accordingly have had some kind of morphophonemic interrelation 
between the voiced stops and the corresponding nasals (Tewa evidence sup- 
ports this). Taos w- seems, on other Tiwa, and Tewa evidence, to represent 
more than one original sound, and Kiowa has no w, but does have y and s. 

Beside the above very close correspondences, we find in the list also: 
K. th-: T. t-, s-; K.t-: T. th-; K.0-: T.t-; K. ph-, T. p-; K.’-: T. p’-. These may 
be accidental resemblances, or, in view of the possibility of morphophonemic 
alternation in the proto-language between plain stops and aspirated or glot- 
talized stop clusters, may represent real correspondences to be substantiated 
by further evidence (all the modern Tiwa languages, for instance, show regular 
alternation of p’-, (’-, c’-, k’-, ’- with p-, ¢-, c-, R-, k- in certain verb forms, as 
well as other consonant alternations). Other correspondences are: K. d-: 
T. w-, y- (cf. the remark above on Taos w); and internal K. -s-: T. -l- (cf. 
K. s-: T. 

The words with initial ’- may be further compared for their vowels, showing 
the following: 


Kiowa Taos Kiowa Taos 
e ia o(m) q( <*a) 
1 u a q 


ie 
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Other vowel correspondences are: 


a i 0 u 
a(n) € 
a 0 
gd € ? 
i 1 9 a 
1 ia 2 0 
0 a ? 
0 a (doubtful) 2 
a0 2 
i (or iw?) ue 0 


It should be noted that in Kiowa nasalization is a morphophonemic process, 
and Taos shows some alternation between plain vowels and nasal vowels; and 
there is evidence for Tanoan nasal vowels going back to Azteco-Tanoan 
vowels followed by nasal consonants. It may also be pointed out that Kiowa 
a is [x], that Taos a is also very fronted, and that Taos 0 is a very open [9]. In 
Tewa there are many front vowels corresponding to Tiwa (and original?) back 
vowels. All in all, none of the correspondences exhibited here are startling, 
and given the rest of the structure, all or most of them may be quite regular. 

There is some agreement of Kiowa low tone () with the Taos low ton 
(~), but there also seem to be cases of low corresponding to high or norma! 
(mid). The Kiowa tone and stress system is, in our opinion, similar to that 
found in Tiwa, where there are three tone levels combining with primary and 
medial stresses, and weak stressed syllables with normal tone; but Kiowa has 
only two tone levels, and may have quantity differences in addition to a 
seeming difference betweenstrong and weak stress. There is evidence that Tewa 
has two tone levels, and some kind of stress system. Proto-Kiowa-Tanoan 
must have had a system where tone, stress, and perhaps quantity were com- 
bined, and even the minimal evidence presented above shows that this system 
of suprasegmental phonemes will be reconstructible once the contemporary 
systems are fully known. It might be pointed out that for American Indian 
languages tone correspondences have been neglected except for Athabaskan 
and some of the recent work on Central Mexican languages; and nowhere in 
comparative linguistics have stress phenomena and other suprasegmental fea- 
tures been taken into account in reconstruction. We expect not to repeat this 
kind of omission for Proto-Kiowa-Tanoan. 

We hold that from now on there should be no further question as to 
whether Kiowa is related to Tanoan. In the future we hope to present fuller 
evidence—and that not only in phonology. When more Tewa material has 
been published, and when Towa evidence (Jemez) is available, Proto-Tanoan 
can be reconstructed (Proto-Tiwa has a good start [Trager 1942]). Then the 
exact manner of relationship of Kiowa to this whole group can be determined. 
GEORGE L. TRAGER 
University of Buffalo 
EpITH CROWELL TRAGER 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Letters to the Editor 
A FuRTHER ANALYSIS OF PURUM SOCIAL STRUCTURE! 
Sir: 

In his recent analysis of Purum society, Needham (1958) has shown that 
the ‘ideal’? Purum marriage rules constitute a system of matrilateral connu- 
bium in which women were exchanged between well-defined patrilineal clans, 
but with no direct exchange: if women of Clan A marry men of Clan B, then 
women of Clan B do not marry men of Clan A. Needham states that this 
system ‘‘may well have represented a past (possibly fairly recent) form of 
Purum society...’ (1958:85). More recently there have been changes in 
Purum society, but Needham asserts that the principle of matrilateral con 
nubium has been preserved by a shift in the marriage rules with the lineages, 
instead of the larger clans, now operating as the units between which indirect 
exchange occurs. In concluding his analysis, Needham says, ‘‘This beautifully 
simple social system is stable and adaptive: it can maintain itself, without con 
tradiction to its unilateral rules of operation, irrespective of demographic 
changes or of fission of the segments which it unites’”’ (1958:97—98). I would 
like to attempt a somewhat different analysis of Needham’s data on Purum 
society, by which I think it can be shown that even if the “ideal” Purum 
social system existed in the past, it could not exist at the time the data on 
Purum society were collected (1931-36). Hence if we assume that the “ideal” 
Purum social system was a “‘past (possibly fairly recent) form of Purum 
society,’’ one can see the reasons for its breakdown in Needham’s data. Since, 
in addition, this breakdown seems to be the result of demographic changes, 
I think the Purum situation is better described by stating that because of 
demographic changes, the ‘social system’”’ had to change or adapt to these 
changes, and one way of doing so is fission of the segments or units, which 
Needham states is what happened in Purum society. Whether or not this in 
fact happened is another question, with which I will not be concerned; I only 
want to point out that some change had to occur. 

Some of my differences with Needham clearly result from differing con- 
ceptions of the term “‘social system.” It can be fairly inferred from Needham’s 
phrasing that he considers a social system to include only the marriage rela- 
tions which unite groups within a society and not the specific groups involved. 
Thus, in his terms a social system is stable if the marriage relations persist, 
although the groups themselves may change. On the other hand I will consider 
a social system to include both the marriage relations and the specific groups 
united by them. Thus, by my definition a social system would break down 
either by a change in the groups involved or by a change in the relations 
between groups. 

With this in mind, we can now ask the question of why did the “ideal” 
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Purum social system break down, or why did the clans lose what Das, the 
ethnographer on whose data the analysis is based, calls their ‘main social 
function” (Needham 1958:79)? Needham’s only answer is that Das says that 
perhaps outside cultural influences led to the breakdown, but no substantiation 
for this is offered. As a starting point, however, we can attempt to determine 
whether or not this ideal system could have worked at the time the data on 
Purum society were collected. For this purpose I have combined Needham’s 
Table 4 (ideal connubial relations between clans) with his Table 7 (actual 
recorded marriages between clans) to make my Table 1 below. In it, the num- 


TABLE 1. THE RELATION OF THE RECORDED MARRIAGES TO THE 
IDEAL MARRIAGE RULES OF PURUM SOCIETY 


No. of Number No. avail- 


tes women required Clan able for Clan gives to 
women 
available by exchange 
MK 26 27 I 23 > M,K 
P 23 
23 21 M 28 MK, K, P 
M 28 27 MK 26 I 
P 23 
K 34 
M 28 36 K 34 MK 
T 23 
P 23 
M 28 25 P 23 


23 T, MK, K 


ber of women each clan required and the number of women each clan had 
available for exchange come from Needham’s Table 7. I have equated ‘re- 
quired women” with the number recorded as actually marrying into the clan, 
and ‘*‘women available for exchange” with the number actually marrying out 
of the clan. 

There are many ways of demonstrating from this table that some clans 
would be short of women and others have an excess, but the major problem and 
clearest evidence relates to Clan K. It has 34 women to exchange. Ideally, it 
can give them only to Clan MK, which needs but 27. Furthermore, Clan MK 
can obtain women from two additional clans, M and P. Thus, it seems that 
Clan K has at least 7 women whom it would have difficulty exchanging within 
the ideal system. Clan K’s difficulties emerge at another point in Needham’s 
presentation. Even after he breaks down the clans into their respective lineages 
there are still 10 ‘“‘exceptional’’ (direct exchange) marriages which, by failing 
to follow the rules of matrilateral connubium, fail to support his theory that 
the lineages are now the exchange groups. With the exception of one MK 
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woman, all of these marriages involve K women marrying into forbidden 
groups. Thus, the propensity of K men to sire unmarriageable daughters seems 
to have led to a crisis in the Purum social system and to its breakdown. 
Furthermore, Needham notes one marriage of a Clan K man to a Clan K 
woman, which, he says, is “‘clearly exceptional: it cannot be part of a formal 
scheme of relations and it is statistically negligible’ (1958:85). There are 
actually three recorded marriages within Clan K (Das 1945:122), but regard- 
less of the number, they seem to me to be another clear indication of the 
stress placed on the social system by the large number of women whom Clan 
K had difficulty exchanging. 

It is evident that in a system of matrilateral connubium where the average 
group size is only about 50, any group which gives women to, or receives 
women from, only one other group will sooner or later have too few or too 
many to give or receive. Variability in family size and in the sex ratio in such 


TABLE 2. THE IDEAL CONNUBIAL RELATIONS OF CLANS AMONG THE CHAWTE 


Clans giving Clans receiving 


women to Clan women from 

] MK M, K, T 
MK, M K 

M, K, T I MK 

MK I 


small groups, particularly in communities with high infant mortality rates, 
would render any set of ideal relations between groups very quickly unwork 
able. A corollary of this argument is that the groups between which exchang« 
occurs, the relations between groups, or both, must change rather rapidly if 
the matrilateral connubium is to survive. This raises the question as to how 
this is done and whether the social system has some built-in mechanism to 
cope with this problem. 

There is some evidence for corrective changes in systems like that of the 
Purum in Skakespear’s data on the neighboring Chawte (1912:154). Th 
Chawte are supposed to be descended from the same ‘‘clan”’ as the Purum, 
and marriage between the Purum and the Chawte is permitted. The Chawt: 
share at least four clan names with the Purum, but the relations between clans 
differ from those of the Purum, as is shown in Table 2. 

I have used the same symbols for four of the clans, M, MK, T, and K, sinc: 
the names are obviously cognates of the Purum clan names. However, Clan | 
(Irung) in Chawte seems to have no cognate in Purum, except perhaps Jul- 
hung, which is a lineage of the Purum Clan K, and Clan P (Parpa) in Purum 
is not found in Chawte. In this connection it is interesting to note Needham’s 


reference to “an origin myth in which Marrim was the name of the first man, 
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and Makan, Kheyang, Thao, and Parpa the names of his successive sons” 
(1958:78). Thus, Parpa, the last clan to be formed according to myth, is also 
the clan which is not found among the Chawte, the closest neighbors of the 
Purum. Shakespear’s data are incomplete, since he does not provide the rela- 
tions of Clan T to Clans M and K, but of the relationships he does list, two, 
M—K and MK->T, are the same as those found in the Purum system, while 
two, MK-M and MK-K, are different from Purum. There is also no direct 
exchange in the Chawte system, so that it accords with the principles of matri- 
lateral connubium. This suggests that some sort of realignment has occurred, 
either in the Chawte or the Purum system, or in both. Thus, these systems do 
seem to be able to change the relations between their structural groups and 
still preserve the principle of matrilateral connubium. In this sense Needham’s 
characterization of the principle of matrilateral connubium as “stable’’ and 
“adaptive” is certainly justified, but in my terms social systems of this size 
which observe the rules of matrilateral connubium must undergo continual 
breakdown and realignment of the units which are connected by matrilateral 
connubium and hence could be called ‘‘unstable.”’ 
FRANK B. Livincstone, University of Michigan 


NOTE 
1 T would like to acknowledge the helpful comments and criticisms of David F. Aberle during 
the preparation of this note. 
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ON THE INTERCULTURAL USE OF THE RORSCHACH 
Sir: 

Because of the serious implications of their conclusions, Cyril Adcock and 
James E. Ritchie’s recent paper, ‘Intercultural use of the Rorschach” (AMERI- 
CAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 60:881-92), merits careful examination and comment. 
In the context of a comparison of one white and several Maori populations, 
they essay an examination of the validity of the Rorschach for all cross-cultural 
research. They conclude that if the stimulus meaning of the cards is not cross- 
culturally equivalent, then “orthodox” scoring of responses to them will not 
produce accurate personality descriptions; and, hence, continued use of the 
Rorschach should entail reestablishing norms for every culture (preferably by 
multiple factor analysis). Their argument begins with the dual misapprehen- 
sions that the Rorschach is a “‘test’’ and more specifically that it is a test of 
imagination. 
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This latter misapprehension may stem from a confusion of the instructions 
frequently given to subjects in psychological clinics (i.e., ‘‘This is a test of 
) with the objectives of the examiner, 


imagination. Tell me what you see.’ 
namely, to elicit and transcribe data upon which can be based a description of 
individual personality. In Rorschach assessment the interpretation of the re- 
sponses of any individual are primarily a function of a general theory which 
incorporates both assumptive propositions as to the nature and characteristics 
of personality functioning, empirical material derived from specific Rorschach 
studies, and other sources of background data. In brief, the Rorschach may 
perhaps be best described as an instrumentality for conducting observations, as 
a means of obtaining data that has syntactic connections with one or another 
theory of personality and pragmatic connections with a large body of descrip- 
tive statements (Klopfer 1954: 405-6). Because of the assumption noted above, 
Adcock and Ritchie judge the Rorschach as if it were an instrument for meas- 
uring given psychological variables taken in isolation from one another (i.e., 
intelligence or imagination). My contention is that this approach is both mis- 
leading and at variance with contemporary trends in Rorschach theory and 
practice, which are very largely directed at rationalizing the basis for and 
methods of interpretation of Rorschach responses, as well as testing the several 
interpretative hypotheses in diverse contexts. In brief, Adcock and Ritchie 
seem to mistakenly presume a ‘“‘cookbook” approach to interpretation on the 
part of Rorschach specialists. 

In spite of this stricture, it is clear that a factoral analysis of the Maori 
and white Rorschach data provides a means for testing the validity of a par- 
ticular interpretative hypothesis, and that such a procedure might lead to the 
qualification of existing hypotheses and the clarification of theory. This is the 
usual function ascribed to factoral analysis, that of an independent technique 
for confirming or denying the influence of variables that have been inferred or 
abstracted out of a body of data by other means. In this case the difficulty 
seems to be the so-called ‘“‘orthodox” interpretation attached to the occurrence 
of few human movements and whole responses, the supposed interpretation 
being that of low intelligence. As one recent Rorschach manual points out, 
responses to the blots can be and are sometimes used for an estimate of intelli- 
gence, while at the same time reminding the reader that the Rorschach is not 
considered to be a replacement for a test of intelligence. In this scheme this 
variable is estimated not only on the basis of the number of whole and human 
responses alone, but attends to the quality of these responses, to form-level rat- 
ing, to the quality and quantity of original responses, the extent of variety of 
content, and the manner of approach (Klopfer 1954:352-54). However, Ad- 
cock and Ritchie utilize only the two most easily quantifiable of these, and 
proceed to deny that the Rorschach is measuring “‘intelligence”’ at all. 

The authors account for the Maori performance in terms of an interpreta- 
tion of their factor R1, which they label *‘Imaginative Thinking,” in which the 
average Maori score is low. While they offer by way of explanation that the 
Maori have an imagination-deficient culture, it seems evident that this factor 
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constitutes little more than a new label for descriptions produced by “ortho- 
dox”’ interpretation. In the first place, the significance of the statistical factor 
is not something that is self-evident; it must be derived by other means. The 
other means in this case seem to be the interpretations offered by Beaglehole 
for his Cook Island study. As Adcock and Ritchie put it: “The congruence be- 
tween our own findings for the Maori sample and the findings independently 
arrived at for another Polynesian group would clearly imply that we are here 
grounded on a fact of personality and culture that seems quite stubbornly 
anchored to the sea-bed of Polynesian (and Maori) cognitive functioning” 
(1958:890). As Beaglehole utilized ‘“‘orthodox”’ interpretations for his Cook 
Island work, of which fact the authors are evidently aware, it would seem 
that what they have accomplished is a constructive validation of at least one 
Rorschach hypothesis. Moreover, the interpretations of Whole responses and 
Human and Animal movement are clearly spelled out in standard Rorschach 
texts. For reasons of space I can only refer the reader to these, but an excellent 
discussion of descriptions corresponding to ‘Imaginative Thinking,” elicited 
from the same kinds of responses, will be found in Piotrowski (1957:78-80) and 
in Klopfer (1954: 260-63, 302). 

I cannot explain why the importance of these correspondences was over- 
looked, or the negative conclusion drawn about the validity of the Rorschach 
hypothesis, unless it be, as was suggested, too great a reliance on mechanical 
use of easily quantified indices. Moreover, the extreme generalization from 
two populations, one of them highly acculturated, to the whole of Polynesia 
seems hardly justified. In any event, it is most difficult to appreciate how 
such an independent validation, by multiple factor analysis, of a conclusion ar- 
rived at by “orthodox”? means can cast suspicion on the entire body of Ror- 
schach theory and method. Such a suggestion would have been a gross over- 
generalization even if there had been negative findings for the validity of the 
one hypothesis. : 

In summary, that the meaning of the stimulus material of the Rorschach 
is different for different populations is well recognized. This is no more nor less 
than the basis for discriminating between persons in any given population: the 
cards mean different things to different people. Next, Rorschach hypotheses 
(not scoring symbols) are not intended to ‘convey the subjective meaning of 
the informants’ culture ...”’ but to provide a means for progressing from the 
known, via general theory, to the unknown, and as with all hypothetical prop- 
ositions are always open to check and review. The primary function of the scor- 
ing symbols, properly speaking, is to provide a basis for reliable communica- 
tion between specialists; secondarily, they frequently have the effect of dis- 
couraging those ethnologists untutored in this area. Next, the validity of any 
one or more interpretations in the instance of any population, new or old, is 
always open to question, and the Maori schools study happily seems to have 
provided a rather striking validation for one such hypothesis; but even if it 
failed, it would not give adequate reason for discarding an entire methodology. 
Next, factor analysis does in fact facilitate validation and reinterpretation; but 
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it is no panacea, for it is useless in the absence of workable theory, and is itself 
limited to rather easily quantifiable indices. Moreover, the results of factor 
analysis are too frequently statements of the obvious, cast in such a way as to 
hamper interpretation, and they are sometimes simply organized confusion. 
Finally, culture-personality specialists are now and, as far as I am aware, al- 
ways have been willing to accept the limitations of, and the many difficulties 
involved in, the cross-cultural use of the Rorschach, but the question of dis- 
carding the Rorschach or any projective technique will not be a significant is- 
sue until such time as improved techniques are available. 
James A. CLiFrton, University of Oregon 
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INTERCULTURAL USE OF RORSCHACH: REJOINDER TO CLIFTON 


We are grateful for the opportunity to make this rejoinder to Clifton’s 
comment on our paper. We appreciate this contribution both because of the 
further light it throws on this topic and because it gives us an opportunity to 
clear up some obscurities which seemingly remained in our own paper. It is 
only by the reactions of others that one can judge whether one has conveyed 
what one wished. By this test we appear to have failed in some respects. 

In the beginning let us clear up a little matter about the assumptions which 
Clifton asserts we hold: that we regard the Rorschach as a “‘test’’ and more 
specifically as a ‘“‘test of imagination.” The first point is purely a matter of 
terminology. The Rorschach procedure is listed by Buros (1953) as a projec- 
tive test and is designated a test by the reviewer, and is so designated in a 
number of reputable handbooks. The term is widely used and we did not wish 
to commit ourselves to any important assumptions in using it. That we as- 
sumed it to be a test of imagination, however, is certainly untrue. That it did, 
in fact, give some sort of measurement of imagination was our conclusion from 
our findings, rather than an assumption. 

Related to the above is the conclusion that we judge the Rorschach as if it 
were an instrument for measuring given psychological variables taken in iso- 
lation from one another. We feel that the phrase ‘“‘taken in isolation” is either 
redundant or irrelevant. If the estimate of intelligence given by Rorschach is 
a measure of intelligence alone and not of intelligence plus speed of writing or 
liking for coffee, we would think that any measurement or estimate must be 
of such nature, so “taken in isolation.’”” Current manuals on the use of Ror- 
schach easily supply instances of such an assumption. The usual estimate of 
‘intelligence is precisely of this nature, and can hardly be anything else. The 
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words ‘‘taken in isolation” in this case are quite unnecessary. If, on the other 
hand, they are taken to mean that the measurement is one which is applied to 
intelligence which has first been isolated and that no other sort of information 
is being obtained concurrently, then we must protest that it does not apply to 
our procedure. The data we collected were very similar to those usually sought 
by the Rorschach worker and the only isolation we could achieve was in terms 
of a hypothetical construct. Incidentally, we should doubtless have common 
ground with Clifton in considering the Rorschach not to be a substitute for 
an intelligence test. 

We can now consider the major point made in the critical part of Clifton’s 
paper, and here we must confess that the chief cause of misunderstanding is an 
obvious weakness in our own exposition. In referring to Beaglehole’s observa- 
tion about the deficiency in imaginative response of children in the Cook Is- 
lands, we unfortunately used the phrase, ‘‘on the basis of the usual orthodox 
analysis,’ thereby implying that accepted principles of interpretation are nec- 
essary for such an observation. More strictly we should have said that this ob- 
servation was made “during the course of an orthodox interpretation.” It 
depends not upon the analysis but upon a consideration of the original proto- 
cols and is an example of the insight which may be obtained by the Rorschach 
worker who does not restrict his study to the processed material. A study of the 
detailed analysis referred to by Beaglehole (Spinley 1949) brings out this point, 
and we regret that our loose reference should have given a false lead. Further 
light is thrown on this matter of imagination deficit by the discussion of 
Pacific Children’s learning experiences in Sarason and Gladwin (1958) and in 
Joseph and Murray (1951: 193-203). 

The point we were trying to make in this connection was that M and W 
ire usually regarded as major indications of intellectual level. Klopfer et al. 
use them more specifically to indicate creativity. We might, therefore, argue 
that the Maori lacks intelligence and creativity. Our studies suggest that the 
Rorschach is here merely reflecting a cultural bias. Intelligence may, in other 
respects, function very well and creativity may be manifested in approved 
spheres. Furthermore, the same distortion produced in Maori Rorschach 
protocols by this imagination deficit tends to give a false evaluation of other 
personality traits. Within the familiar range of variation the experienced 
Rorschach worker probably makes a fair allowance for this multicausal effect, 
but outside this range the problem is more difficult. 

Our conclusion is not that the Rorschach cannot be used for intercultural 
purposes, but rather that it must be used with great caution. The investigator 
must be alert to detect the influence of cultural differences in modifying re- 
sponse patterns, and more than usually alert to the interaction effects among 
personality dimensions. We commend factorial techniques as a suitable method 
for organizing this complicated multivariate data so that maximum advantage 
can be taken of the insights provided by orthodox experience and new hunches 
detected and explored. 

C. J. Apcock anp James E. Ritcutr, Victoria University of Wellington 
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STATISTICAL PROBLEMS IN THE INTERCULTURAL USE OF RORSCHACH 


In the October, 1958, issue of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Cyril 
Adcock and James E. Ritchie propose a number of far-reaching conclusions 
about the Rorschach technique. These conclusions and the study upon which 
they were based have been criticized by James A. Clifton. While we wish to 
express our agreement with Clifton’s critique, we feel that Adcock and 
Ritchie’s methodology and conclusions necessitate additional comment. 

First, the sociocultural characteristics of the four populations tested are 
quite insufficiently described. It is difficult properly to evaluate the results of 
the Rorschach investigation when we are told virtually nothing about the 
groups to which it has been administered. 

Second, the fact that the Rorschach may reveal only one *‘M”’ for a Maori 
subject (p. 889) makes it difficult to assess his personality only if we assume 
that this is an inaccurate index of that personality. The fact that Maoris, and 
peoples of other relatively simple cultures, may not produce many ‘“‘M’s”’ is 
an empirical datum of considerable usefulness in understanding the sociopsy- 
chological nature of such people. Thus, it would seem that the Rorschach is 
merely doing what anthropologists usually want it to do—differentiate be- 
tween groups. 

Third, Adcock and Ritchie’s contention that their factor ‘“‘R”’ is revealed 
by factor analysis whereas it would have been overlooked by anthropologists 
practicing standard analytic techniques, is by no means certain. Factor analy- 
sis is, after all, a rather complicated technique for obtaining a quantitative 
measure of something quite simple in nature, the clustering of like things or 
attributes. It is our belief that anthropologists using standard techniques 
would examine the same variables used by Adcock and Ritchie and could reach 
similar conclusions about them. 

Fourth, we do not necessarily agree that rotation carried out according to 
mathematical criteria alone “greatly simplifies the problems of rotation” (p. 
884). Alternative rotation criteria are available to the anthropologist if he is 
utilizing an explicit theoretical frame of reference in his investigations. If he is 
dealing with a problem area and a technique with which he is familiar, and if 
he is able to state in advance what he thinks the basic dimensions under study 
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will be, then he has at his disposal factoring techniques which will allow him to 
attempt rotation to this hypothesized structure (Fruchter 1954; Horst and 
Schaie 1956). In such cases, of course, the criteria of rotation are not problem- 
atic, as they are contained in the design of the study. 

Finally, we are at a loss to discover any data in this article that support 
Adcock and Ritchie’s negative conclusions about the ‘‘validity”’ of the Ror- 
schach. In fact, there is no justification for discussing the ‘‘validity”’ of the 
Rorschach; one can legitimately speak only of the validity of each interpreta- 
tive hypothesis, not the Rorschach as a whole (Klopfer 1954). Further, the 
only specific Rorschach hypothesis to be discussed by Adcock and Ritchie is 
“validated,” not “invalidated.” 

In examining the authors’ final conclusions (p. 891), we can only agree. But 
nowhere in their article are there data to reinforce these conclusions. That is, 
their conclusions simply are not derived from the study as published. We do 
not suggest that the so-called “traditional” Rorschach hypotheses (actually, 
Adcock and Ritchie seem to refer to the Klopfer hypotheses which are not 
necessarily traditional) do not need modification for cross-cultural research. 
In fact, we feel that most of these hypotheses are in some degree suspect. Also, 
we applaud the use of factor analysis with the Rorschach; it may lead to im- 
portant modifications in analytic technique. However, Adcock and Ritchie 
have not invalidated any “traditional”? Rorschach hypotheses, and they have 
not demonstrated the utility of factor analysis for Rorschach research. 

ROBERT B. EDGERTON AND KENNETH POLKk, 
University of California, Los Angeles 
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REJOINDER TO EDGERTON AND POLK 
The comments of Edgerton and Polk may be answered in sequence. 


1. We did not regard it necessary to state more than the briefest description 
of our groups since the data are available elsewhere. We provided refer- 
ences in the original article which enable any reader to ‘nd the details 
of the groups for himself; this paper reported only one aspect of a larger 
research and we felt justified in using space to concentrate on the test 
rather than the subjects. 

2. We agree that the Rorschach may differentiate between groups but are 

concerned with the meaning of the differences thus revealed. Other re- 
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search conducted by one of us suggests that far from being ‘relatively 
simple,” Maori culture has a complexity at least equal to European cul- 
ture, though admittedly, for Maori subjects the Rorschach test is a poor 
instrument for the expression of this. Our paper tried to show that one 
possible reason for this is that the kind of activity required by the 
Rorschach is of little importance in Maori life. Subjects who happily 
undertook the T.A.T. task regarded the Rorschach as “‘silly.”? The 
T.A.T. could be identified with cultural situations which they could 
recognize; the Rorschach could not. If the usual Rorschach interpreta- 
tion had been applied to the data gathered we would have been guilty of 
making statements which would not have fairly represented Maori 
mental life. Such interpretation may be invalid, unfair, and indeed often 
insulting. 

We would quite agree that our factor ‘“‘R” could have been revealed in 
other ways, particularly by the study of the raw rather than the coded 
data, but it would have been as a hunch rather than a well-evidenced 
factor and it could have been completely overlooked. Our analysis, plus 
the comparison of scores for the two groups, paints a much more com- 
pelling picture than one could expect and get by usual procedures. 
Factor analysis can be used both with mathematical rotation, and with 
rotation to hypothetical structure and we would insist that both meth- 
ods have their uses. At this stage we considered exploratory use of the 
technique more advantageous than hypothetico-deductive use which 
requires adequate information for the initial step of setting up of hy- 
potheses. The power and precision of research advanced on a basis of 
theory is readily admitted but we do not think that eclecticism and ex- 
ploration have become obsolete. 

We do not quarrel with the statement that ‘‘we can legitimately speak 
only of the validity of each interpretive hypothesis and not of the 
Rorschach as a whole,” but would argue that if some hypotheses are 
misleading the usefulness of the test may be reduced. We hope our loose 
use of the term “‘validity” to refer to this is well enough understood by 


most people. 


We regret that Edgerton and Polk do not find any evidence to support our 
final conclusions, however, and we trust that some readers will agree with us 
in finding a relationship, particularly since our conclusions are themselves ac- 
ceptable to our critics. 


Sir: 


C. J. ADCOCK AND JAMES E. RITCHIE 


SNAILS IN ARCHEOLOGICAL SITES 


In the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST (April, 1959), there is a book review of 


McGregor’s The Pool and Irving Villages: A Study of Hopewell Occupation in 
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the Illinois River Valley by John L. Cotter. In the review, the following sentence 
appears: “McGregor, assuming the use of the ubiquitous snail as food by the 
local people, pauses to wonder with Matteson how they could have eaten the 
meat without breaking the shells.” 

I am not an anthropologist, but mention of fresh-water or terrestrial snails, 
or unionids, is always of great interest to me. It may be of interest to your 
readers, as well as to Cotter, if I review the situation which probably gave rise 
to McGregor’s opinions concerning the fate of the snails in the middens which 
were found by him. 

F. C. Baker, who for several years before his death was director and cu- 
rator of mollusks at the Museum of Natural History on this campus (University 
of Illinois), studied the remains of animals which were removed from several 
mounds in Illinois. In one paper (1930) which is listed by McGregor, he stated 
that “it is probable that the large river snails, such as Campeloma and A nculosa 
were used, as well, perhaps, as the larger fresh-water snails such as Lymnaea 
and Planorbis (now Helisoma). Land snails are rare in the mounds, and there 
is no indication that they were used as food by the Illinois Indians, although 
many primitive people have used these succulent mollusks, as attested by the 
finding of hundreds of specimens in the mounds of the Aurignacean people of 
the Old Stone Age in Algeria. ...”’ He later states that one of our largest 
terrestrial snails, Polygyra (now Triodopsis) albolabris, should have been ex- 
cellent food, but that he had not found it in mounds. Probably this statement 
by Baker caused McGregor to recognize the possibility that the snails in ques- 
tion might have been used for food. 

I was given 105 land snails from the Pool site. An analysis of them (1953, 
1953a) has convinced me that the shells were not damaged if they were eaten. 
As the soft part is firmly affixed to the shell, I am sure that the effort required 
to remove the edible portion would crush at least part of the shell, unless the 
specimen happened to be one of the polygyrids which have a rather solid 
peristome. 

Long periods of observation have shown me that snails will concentrate on 
piles of wet chalk for a considerable time. During this period, large quantities 
of the material are eaten, often to the extent that the fecal material is white. 
When blackboard chalk is placed in an aquarium where aquatic snails live, 
the reaction is the same in that the chalk will soon be covered with snails. 

As a midden containing large quantities of unionid shells is often located 
in shade and covers considerable surface area, snails logically could have spent 
all or a large portion of their life directly on the midden. As time passed, those 
which died would have been covered with later accumulations of shells and 
other detritus. Many of the shells still contain the original color patterns and 
appear as if they had died within a very few years ago. 

Finally, I have noticed that extended boiling eventually tends to cause the 
colored epidermis to flake away from the rest of the shell. If, by some method, 
the Indians had heated the snails in water, we would be less liable to see the 
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distinct color patterns as they appear today. So, the preceding discussion is 
why McGregor preferred to remain somewhat indecisive as to whether these 
snails were or were not eaten by the Indians of the Pool site. 

Max R. Matteson, University of Illinois 
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SoOcIAL CHANGE AND PRIMITIVE LAW 
Sir: 

The purpose of this communication is to point out that the evidence cited 
by Leopold Pospisil in ‘‘Social Change and Primitive Law: Consequences of a 
Papuan Legal Case” (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 60: 1958) can be interpreted 
in a manner exactly antithetical to that suggested by the author himself. 

Pospisil supposes that he has provided an example of an individual trans- 
forming the structure of a primitive society. I suggest that in fact what he has 
described is the phenomenon of fission in a segmentary society and that the 
operations of his primitive legislator had no effect whatsoever on the social 
structure. 

Pospisil’s article is a summary of material which he has also published in 
Kapauku Papuans and their Law (Yale University Publications in Anthro- 
pology, No. 54, 1958), where he uses somewhat different terminology. In what 
follows, terms marked (AA) come from the former paper and those marked 
(Y) from the latter. 

The Kapauku live in villages of approximately thirteen houses, each usually 
comprising a single patrilineage of small scale which is exogamous. Several 
such villages are ordinarily grouped in one sib (AA) (lineage and sublineage 
[Y]). These major lineages are likewise exogamous. Finally, several of these 
major lineages may be linked together to form a maximal lineage (confed- 
eracy). These maximal lineages are not exogamous: the members of different 
lineage segments of the same confederacy may intermarry. 

In the case described by Pospisil, one of the major exogamous lineages had 
grown too large for convenience and fission in this major segment took place. 
Pospisil describes how Awiitigaaj, a lineage and village headman, living in the 
village of Botukebo, eloped with the daughter of the headman of the village 
of Kojogeepa, the members of which belonged to a different sublineage of the 
same major lineage (Ijaaj Gepouja). After some dispute this liaison was recog- 
nized as a legitimate marriage by the various parties concerned. Pospisil inter- 
prets this as ‘‘a readiness of the Botukebo people, and their relatives of the 
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same confederacy, to accept the elimination of sib exogamy,” but on the face 
of it, all that has really happened here is that one major segment of the so- 
ciety, which was formerly exogamous, has split up to form two segments, each 
of which is now exogamous. Pospisil describes how the case of Awiitigaaj has 
been followed by other “‘intra-sib” marriages and how this has had the conse- 
quence that the villagers of Botukebo no longer form a single exogamous pat- 
rilineage. However, the Headman of the village has drawn a boundary be- 
tween two halves of the village in such a way that each half is now an exogam- 
ous unit. 

The existence of a fission process of this kind is a necessary mechanism in 
any segmentary structure; its operation signifies the continuity of structure 
and not its breakdown. It is notable that Pospisil’s primitive legislator did 
not represent himself as an innovator. Instead, he found a sanction for his be- 
havior in the procedures of fellow tribesmen in a neighboring valley. In other 
words, he did not change the law but only its application. 

Pospisil’s evidence is very valuable but it would seem to be a serious mis- 
take to suppose that it represents, as he suggests, a ‘‘conscious tinkering with 


the social structure. 


E. R. Leacu, University of Cambridge 


Book Reviews 


GENERAL AND THEORETICAL 


Man’s Way: A Preface to the Understanding of Human Society. WALTER GOLDSCHMIDT. 
(Trade Edition: Cleveland; The World Publishing Company, $4.00.) New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, Inc., 1959. 253 pp. $2.90. 


Reviewed by ClyDE KLUCKHOBN, Harvard University 


The argument of this book revolves around two conceptual axes: the sociological 
(“‘i.e., functional”) and the evolutionary. While there is a constant concern with the 
character and evolution of social forms, the nature of man is a point of departure and 
a central theme throughout. The book begins with a consideration of “the biological 
constant.”” Human beings are committed to social existence. The need for positive af- 
fect is universally human. Society is organized “‘to balance off the pull of individual self- 
seeking against the demands of social harmony.” The formulation and preservation of 
society require the social imperatives. How the imperatives are met vary with time and 
place, with the accidents of history and environment. But while events are unique, 
phenomena do repeat themselves. 

One major kind of orderliness in the variation is evolutionary development. Three 
chapters (‘“The Mechanisms of Social Evolution,” “Evolution and the Social Impera- 
tive,” “The Evolution of Society”) out of seven focus upon the evolutionary theme. 
Man’s gradually increasing mastery over his material requirements is, however, 
treated as an independent variable, while the character of the social system con- 
comitant with this technological growth is taken as the dependent variable. Evolution 
proceeds “largely (but not entirely)” subject to its self-contained, inner dynamic; ac- 
cording t« “an internal logic based upon man’s rational efforts to meet his needs.” 

Goldschmidt thus offers “a broad system of generalization within which more spe- 
cific uniformities and regularities may be examined.” His thesis is built upon the as 
sumption that the sociological and evolutionary constructs require one another. He 
takes pains to point out explicitly that his theoretical organization does not involve 
the denial of any of anthropology’s major orientations: the psychodynamics of cultural 
involvement or the implications of historical continuity and cultural diffusion. At one 
point and another he has something to say about the conventional topics of cultural 
anthropology such as language, values, cultural relativity. There is a good deal of 
ethnographic data as well as remarks on the contemporary scene, including a sizeable 
excursus on state universities. 

A reviewer is expected to pick a few quarrels. This reviewer will challenge only one 
crucial postulate. In the light of accumulating information as to significantly varying 
incidence of mapped genes among different peoples, it seems unwise to assume flatly 
that ‘man’s innate capacity does not vary from one population to another.” Conceiv- 
ably, if there were a calculus whereby pluses and minuses for this and that capacity 
could be totaled, the overall figure for all populations might come out approximately 
the same. But, on the premise that specific capacities are influenced by the properties 
of each gene pool, it seems very likely indeed that populations differ quantitatively in 
their potentialities for particular kinds of achievement. The other reservations of this 
reviewer involve matters of pedantic detail or of personal opinion. I shall give only two 
illustrations. The linkage of areté with virtue holds for Greek culture of the fifth cen 
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tury and later—not for the Homeric poems. The definition of ‘‘value”’ (p. 66) strikes me 
as both vague and equivocal. From experience I find that to take “‘values” as qualities 
rather than as concepts or relations gets one into needless trouble. 

This is a deceptively simple book. My reaction on first reading was something like 
this: ‘Very well. It is clearly written, and there is very little to which exception can be 
taken. There are some nice points here and there. But there isn’t much which is new or 
powerful.” A second reading caused me to revise this judgment sharply. First, I saw 
that I had underestimated the amount of genuine and unobtrusive integration. The 
skillful and pertinent selection from sociological fact and theory was obvious on first 
reading, but I did not catch how much had been introduced from history, psychology, 
economics, and other fields. Goldschmidt is not exhibitionistic about his reading, though 
now and then he refers to people outside the narrow behavioral science ambit such as 
Pirenne and de Tocqueville. Nevertheless, careful scrutiny makes it evident that he is 
far less intellectually celibate than most of us. Second, the conception or pattern of the 
book is extremely original. This does not strike home at once because of the very excel- 
lence of the writing which is clear and compact precisely because he has really thought 
through his materials. He has successfully acted upon his own maxim: “‘Obscure writ- 
ing always masks obscure thinking.” 

This is a well-made book, and the publishers have set a most honorable example in 


the pricing. 


Man and Culture: An Evaluation of the Work of Malinowski. RayMonD Firtu (Ed.) 
New York: The Humanities Press Inc., 1957. viii, 292 pp. $6.00. 
Reviewed by Davip MANDELBAUM, University of California, Berkeley 


This volume is an assessment of Malinowski’s work and it is also more than that. It 
gives a view of that notable development of social anthropology to which many of 
Malinowski’s former students have contributed. Ten of the authors (R. Firth, Fortes, 
Hogbin, Kaberry, Leach, Mair, Nadel, Piddington, Richards, Schapera) were his stu- 
dents;one (Talcott Parsons) is a sociologist, and one (J. R. Firth) is a linguist and former 
colleague. 

The editor tells us in his prefatory note that the essays are not eulogies but evalua- 
tions. That they are; there is no attempt to present a glossy picture. Yet because the 
essays complement each other well, because they are cogent and stimulating, the book 
is a tribute to its subject. Each author considers a different aspect of Malinowski’s life 
and work. Together they have succeeded remarkably in their purpose, to give “...a 
clear notion of his contribution to his chosen subject, in terms of its meaning for a 
student today” (p. vii). 

They show how important his contribution was in the context of his time. Many 
readers were introduced to a new view of primitive people and to a fresh concept of the 
study of man through the writings of Malinowski. Instead of idealized natives he de- 
picted an absorbing island world of real people and discussed their conflicts, motives, 
and emotions. Rather than analyzing disembodied traits or patterns, he revealed an in- 
ner logic linking a range of activities, so that what might seem at first sight to be sense- 
less antics were shown to be functional necessities in that way of life. Though his island 
scene was a limited one, his study of the islanders lifted the reader’s purview to every 
variety of peoples. Raymond Firth notes (pp. 8-9), “He wrote much of savages— 
many of his books have that word in their title—but he thought always of the Man in 
the savage, of those impulses and emotions which are common to savage and civilized 
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alike.” A generation of students, especially in England, came to feel that they had 
learned something important about mankind when they read Malinowski on the 
Trobrianders. 

He helped to clear away notions which were then serious impediments to any new 
surge of anthropological thought. Even his first book, a library study of the family 
among the Australian aborigines, “ . . . demolished the theories of primitive promiscu- 
ity, group marriage, and clan priority” (p. 166). As the results of his own field studies 
appeared, many of his readers found that he had opened new vistas for them. Phyllis 
Kaberry, in her chapter on his field-work and ethnographic writing, depicts well the 
skill of Malinowski’s presentation. In Argonauts, she comments, ‘“When we reach the 
Trobriands, it is with something of Malinowski’s own suspense and interest that we 
enter the community which is to be the centre of his field-work.”” He proceeds to give a 
vivid, richly detailed picture of certain aspects of Trobriand life and shows how they 
are interwoven. Moreover, ‘Malinowski does not stop short at integrative description; 
he uses it as a basis for the enunciation and clarification of sociological concepts”’ (p. 
84). The narrative account of the feast at a canoe launching ceremony is the basis for an 
analysis of reciprocity in economics, kinship, politics, and law. 

In these analyses of Trobriand life, Malinowski is at his best. In them the main 
lessons which he had to impart come through clearly and convincingly. He stressed the 
nexus of fact and theory; he emphasized the inside view, the people’s own concept of 
their history; he came back again and again to the differences between ideal statements 
and actual behavior. When he turned to a particular aspect of culture, as language, he 
dealt with it not as a corpus for syntactic dissection and morphological autopsy but as 
a people’s mode of action, a tool which affects and is affected by specific interpersonal 
situations. All these positions were taken in deliberate contrast to concepts which were 
then held about primitives and the study of primitive culture and society (cf. pp. 2, 
21, 55, 94, 134, 148, 160). 

Throughout, he demonstrated the interconnectedness within any culture, how one 
part functions in relation to others, the ways in which one set of activities conforms 
to principles which underlie a whole range of customs. Talcott Parsons calls this “‘clin 
ical’”’ theorizing, characterized by Malinowski’s intense interest in human motivation 
and high ability in describing and interpreting it. Parsons judges that Malinowski was 
best as a theorist ‘‘. .. when he tried to give humanly understandable meaning to be 
haviour which the reader would otherwise find bizarre and unfathomable” (pp. 53-54). 

E. R. Leach also finds that in Malinowski’s presentation of the Trobriand case lie 
his main theoretical advances. The vivid life of Malinowski’s ethnography, he notes, is 
not merely an aesthetic device, it is an important theoretical insight. **Malinowski 
transformed ethnography from the museum study of items of custom into the socio 
logical study of systems of action” (p. 119). 

Whatever impact Malinowski may have had on his colleagues and contemporaries, 
there is no doubt that he was an immensely stimulating teacher for a number of very 
able students. Audrey Richards tells how they found his lectures to be brilliantly new 
and were fascinated by the game of explaining the necessity of each custom or institu 
tion. He gave them a practical guide for field work which they could, and did, use in 
their own field research anywhere in the world (pp. 18-26). 

He also provided them with concepts that were practical research tools. Thus S. F 
Nadel writes that “his signal phrase, ‘mythical charter,’ has become an indispensabl: 
part of the modern anthropological vocabulary—which is probably the strongest test! 
mony to the importance of Malinowski’s contribution” (p. 206). And he opened sig- 
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nificant problems, as in his treatment of law as an aspect of society at large, of magic as 
an integrative force, of the social and psychological context of economic activities (cf. 
pp. 155, 195, 214). 

Such appreciations of Malinowski’s contributions to anthropology do not deter the 
authors from a candid appraisal of his shortcomings as an anthropologist. On this, 
Meyer Fortes expresses a view found in most of the other chapters, “If it is easy to 
criticize Malinowski in retrospect, it is just because he towers so high. The faults and 
failings, which we have learned to avoid by studying him, loom far larger than in lesser 
men” (p. 165). These failings, the essays show, were not few and some were serious 
faults. 

Only one of the authors, Ralph Piddington, defends Malinowski’s more abstract 
theorizing, especially his theory of needs. Piddington does not claim that it is a fully 
adequate theory but rather that it is the kind of theory which is needed. He proposes 
certain ways in which it might usefully be developed. But Talcott Parsons finds no use 
in it whatsoever. The key categories of this theory of needs, Parsons incisively states, 
are too fuzzy and overlapping to be useful; the whole theory is based on a false assump- 
tion that biological motivations are sufficient as well as necessary bases for social ac- 
tion; the social, interactional context of behavior is not given the prominence it must 
have in a fruitful theory of social behavior (pp. 56-70). 

E. R. Leach also finds that Malinowski’s more ambitious theorizing was a failure. 
He puts his view squarely. “For me, Malinowski talking about the Trobrianders is a 
stimulating genius; but Malinowski discoursing on Culture in general is often a plati- 
tudinous bore”’ (p. 119). Leach portrays Malinowski as a “‘unique and paradoxical 
phenomenon—a fanatical theoretical empiricist.’”’ He was highly imaginative, keenly 
aware of the need for middle-range theory, yet was paradoxically suspicious of any ab- 
straction about Trobriand culture which could not be referred immediately to ob- 
served facts. In this, Leach points out, Malinowski’s “‘obsessional empiricism” was 
similar to the Pragmatism espoused by William James. In Malinowski’s case, this fixed 
notion led to fine techniques of field observation but blocked his further use of the rich 
field results through social and cultural comparisons (pp. 119-122). 

The paradox of Malinowski’s theorizing contains yet another paradox. On the sub- 
ject of the Trobrianders he seemed reluctant to make abstractions which now seem 
reasonable and indicated. But on the subject of Mankind, his generalizations soared 
blithe and free. 

In his analysis of Trobriand culture, he made much of certain underlying principles, 
but he presented them in an illustrative rather than a systematic way, not recognizing 
that the principles he elucidated were themselves part of a whole social structure. 
Meyer Fortes applies a structural analysis to the Trobriand kinship data to clear up 
obscurities in Malinowski’s presentation. Fortes notes that kinship, for Malinowski, 
was nothing but the individual family fulfilling the ‘“Procreative Institution.” He did 
not perceive kinship as part of a total social organization hence “ . . . his theoretical 
premises ran counter to those on which any analytical study of a kinship system or 
kinship in general must be based” (p. 162). 

The other tendency is well described in S. F. Nadel’s chapter on magic and religion. 
“His generalizations jump straight from the Trobrianders to Humanity, as undoubt- 
edly he saw the Trobrianders as a particularly instructive species of humanity. ... It 
follows that when you study one rite or spell, one particular type of magic effort, you 
know them all... ” (p. 190). His insightful discussion of magic is therefore marred by 
overgeneralization about the uniformity, the monotony, and the emotionality of magic. 
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His comments about the similarity of magic and science are misleading because of his 
use of the term “science” to connote mainly technology (pp. 191, 198). 

Nor was Malinowski always consistent in his wide generalizations. Schapera shows 
how he shifted his broad concept of law several times without attempting to explain 
his inconsistencies (pp. 139-144). Leach points out that his frequent use of the terms 
“savage” and “savagery” bears resemblance to the usages he ridiculed and opposed (p. 
125). The authors document Malinowski’s shortcomings on almost every subject with 
which he was concerned. In his linguistics, there is said to be “confusion of all levels of 
analysis” (p. 109); his approach to economic analysis ‘‘for the most part continued to 
be unsophisticated” (p. 209); on social change he did not ‘‘work out a satisfactory the- 
ory” (p. 250). There are several references to his ignoring or ignorance of important 
works which were relevant to his arguments (pp. 69, 100, 126, 146, 212). 

All that being so, why was he so influential a writer and teacher? Why are his 
works still widely read? The main reasons, given by the authors in various phrasings, 
are these. 

He asked large questions and important ones. They still are important and they 
still have to be answered. Deficient as Malinowski’s answers may be, his sweeping as- 
sertions are yet more stimulating than many another’s more certain but less seminal 
findings. 

He showed, with great conviction, how any part of a people’s behavior must be seen 
in the context of their whole culture and society. That he did not always do so himself 
is not as important as is the fact that he made this concept a premise of ethnology. 
It was an effective corrective to several disparate but equally unfruitful approaches 
which were prevalent at the time, dilettante antiquarianism, hot trait-pursuit, triune 
evolutionism. The concept remains a necessary corrective. The first stages of analysis 
in such fields as economics, linguistics, law, must deal with the pertinent data in rela- 
tive isolation from other aspects. But if these studies are to be maximally useful for the 
understanding, say, of the economics of development, or of language and meaning, or 
of law and social change, then the contextual premise which Malinowski so eloquently 
expounded, must be utilized. 

His eloquence, his verve, his style and presence as manifested in many publications 
and lectures comprise yet another reason for his impact. His personal influence was 
great in spite of the fact that he alienated a good many who knew him. Meyer Fortes 
mentions the histrionic, not to say exhibitionistic, streak in him; how he viewed himsel! 
as a revolutionary leader in anthropology; how he “could not shake off the compulsion 
to present his theories and his ethnographic discoveries in the form of an assault on the 
ancien régime”’ (p. 157). 

Raymond Firth refers to the personal qualities, among them his particular brand ol 
humor, which made “unfriends” for him (pp. 1, 10). The personal antagonism he 
aroused, Firth says, is one of the reasons for the general underestimation of his work, 
the others being his deficiencies in systematic analysis and the influence of Radcliffe 
Brown, from whom students received a sense of conceptual precision and of structur 
which they felt to be lacking in Malinowski. 

This book will help redress the balance of judgment, though on this side of the At 
lantic the balance appears in somewhat different perspective from that of his former 
students. Thus a number of the authors mention the revolutionary character otf 
Malinowski’s contributions. He convinced them, as he was himself convinced, that his 
ideas were totally new and revolutionary for all ethnology. But other ethnologists, cer 
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tainly in America, had arrived at some of the same ideas before him and had fought sim- 
ilar intellectual battles without him. There was no dearth, for example, of attack on 
over-formalized evolutionism. Hence his work was appreciatively followed here, but 
could hardly be taken as a new revelation or dispensation. All the more so because 
American ethnologists were working along a different vein of analysis. Partly because 
of the main medium of study (American Indians), partly because of the general intel- 
lectual climate of the country, they focussed on change rather than on function. They 
did not deny the validity and importance of the kind of studies which Malinowski did 
well, nor as it turned out, did Malinowski remain committed to his celebrated anti 
historicism (cf. p. 100). 

These essays are not only fine evaluations of Malinowski’s treatment of various 
subjects, most are enlightening contributions to the subjects themselves. To take but 
one example, Raymond Firth’s discussion of Malinowski on economic anthropology 
contains important views on how that subject should be treated. 

The authors show us that Malinowski on the Trobriands is still important reading. 
As Fortes puts it, “‘ . . . Malinowski’s most valuable legacy to us is the fabric itself, as 
he might have said. I have had to pull it apart for discussion, but the fabric into which 
all the separate strands of thought and observation and intuition were woven by him is 
unique” (p. 188). 

The authors show us further that another fine fabric of social anthropology has 
been, and is being, woven. It is the product of those whom Malinowski stimulated to 
carry on, without the particular shortcomings of his time and person. but with similar 
keenness of mind and felicity of expression. 


The Silent Language. Enwarv T. Hatt. New York: Doubleday and Co., 1959. 240 pp. 
$3.95. 
Reviewed by MARGARET LANtTIs, Public Health Service, Washington, D.C. 


Regarding this little book on the out-of-awareness aspects of communication, two 
statements can be made for the guidance of the professional distinguished from the lay 
reader: first, the appendices (probably also the statement of objectives on p. 50) should 
be read before the chapters; second, the book is better in many of its sections than in 
its whole. 

The conception and plan of the book as a whole seem wrong. It is intended to en- 
lighten the public regarding the silent language in people’s use of time, space, and ma- 
terials, “the ways in which man reads meaning into what other men do” (p. 51), for 
example what one communicates by being late in a society that prizes promptness, at 
the same time to outline a theory of culture-as-communication. Thus, by supposedly 
presenting to the layman a description and explanation of below-the-surface cultural 
meaning of some commonplace forms of behavior but in reality presenting to social sci- 
ence colleagues a system of premises and concepts, the author fulfills neither purpose as 
it could have been. The examples for the layman are interestingly described; some parts, 
at least, of the conceptual system are clearly stated and worth serious thought by the 
scientist. Yet neither one is likely to be satisfied even though finding plenty to think 
about, not only critically but creatively, we wager. 

The one group for whom this combination probably will be most enlightening and 
useful comprises students in the behavioral sciences who are preparing for field work or 
clinical work across sub-cultural or cultural lines. In their approach to their human sub- 
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jects, they can profit from the analysis of communication in the silent language, and in 
their assembling of data, they can use—as a mnemonic device, at the very least—the 
“Map of Culture.” This is presented in a chart (p. 117) and in a kind of periodic table 
of biologically based “‘primary message systems” (Appendix II, pp. 222-223). No mat- 
ter what their professors may think of this and other schemata presented by Hall, 
students should be urged to try to apply them, not only for the educative experience 
but also for the only proper means of evaluating this book: by test on different cultures, 
especially on different value systems. 

Although the author may be hurting his own cause by this summation, we quote 
his “Appendix I Schema for Social Scientists” (pp. 217-218) as the most concise and, 
for us, safest means of presenting the thesis. 

“1. Culture is communication and communication is culture. 

**2. Culture is not one thing, but many. There is no one basic unit or elemental particle, no 
single isolate for all culture. There are at least ten bases for culture, all deeply rooted in the bio- 
logical past, that satisfy the rigid criteria imposed by using a linguistic model for culture.”” The 
ten bases in the ‘‘Map of Culture’: interaction, association, subsistence, bi-sexuality, territorial- 
ity, temporality, learning, play, defense, exploitation. 

‘3. The study of institutions and their structure and the study of the individual and his psy- 
chological make-up are excluded from the specific study of culture as it is used here, although they 
are involved in it on a higher organizational level. 

‘‘4. Man operates on three different levels: the formal, informal, and technical. Each is pres- 
ent in any situation, but one will dominate at any given instant in time. The shifts from level to 
level are rapid, and the study of these shifts is the study of the process of change. 

“5. Culture is concerned more with messages than it is with networks and control systems. 
The message has three components: sets, isolates, and patterns... . 

“6. There is a principle of indeterminacy in culture. .. . 

‘7. There is also a principle of relativity in culture, . . . Experience is something man projects 
on the outside world as he gains it in its culturally determined form. Man alters experience by 
living. There is no experience independent of culture against which culture can be measured. 

“8. Cultural indeterminacy and cultural relativity .. . mean more than what is good by one 
set of standards may be bad by some other. They mean that in every instance the formulae must 
be worked out that will enable scientists to equate event A? in culture A' with B? in culture B!. A 
proper cultural analysis has to begin with a microcultural analysis on the isolate level once the sets 


have been perceived.” 


Among the above “interrelated ideas,” the best presented, in both explanation and 
example, is ‘The Major Triad”: formal, informal, and technical ‘‘aspects of human ac 
tivity.”” These categories, in the tradition of Harry Stack Sullivan and Edward Sapir, 
Ralph Linton (‘“overt” and “covert’’), and Clyde Kluckhohn (“explicit” and “im 
plicit’), are handled by Hall comfortably and well. (Throughout, he gives credit fairly 
to Trager, Whorf, and others.) Although he devotes three chapters to sets, isolates, and 
patterns, derived from George Trager’s work in linguistics, Hall does not seem at ease 
in applying these concepts to broader cultural materials, with the possible exception 
of pattern. In the chapter on “The Organizing Pattern,”’ the presentation of three cate 
gories of “laws’’ formulated by Trager and Hall, namely order, selection, and congru 
ence (these are regularities in processes), comprises one of the better sections. Regard- 
ing the chapters giving chiefly exemplification of these concepts, one must regret that 
these are limited to Time and Space, although an appendix does provide a few varied 
additions. For the layman’s benefit, so many different examples of the silent language 


might have been given. 
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The professional anthropologist is likely to balk chiefly at acceptance of the premise: 
Culture is communication. Perhaps the author’s statement is simply too blunt. His ex- 
amples show that Hall really means something very close to the definition of culture 
presented recently by A. L. Kroeber and Talcott Parsons (American Sociological Re- 
view, 23:583, October 1958): “transmitted and created content and patterns of values, 
ideas, and other symbolic-meaningful systems as factors in the shaping of human be- 
havior and the artifacts produced through behavior.” 

While the book might have been improved by a few years’ trial in seminars before 
publication, it can be accepted as an interesting experiment in analyzing the cultural 
dynamics of communication. 


The Family: Its Function and Destiny. RutTH NANDA ANSHEN. (Ed.) (Revised Edition.) 
(Science of Culture Series Vol. V.) New York: Harper and Brothers, Publishers, 
1959. xx, 538 pp., 2 tables. $6.50. 


Family Worlds: A Psychosocial Approach to Family Life. Ropert D. Hess and GERALD 
HANDEL. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1959. xiii, 306 pp., appendix. $5.00. 


Reviewed by THOMAS MARETZKI, University of Connecticut 


The Family: Its Function and Destiny is the revised edition of a book of readings 
which first appeared in 1949. Edited by a philosopher for a series which endeavors to 
achieve a synthesis of knowledge and some agreement on different approaches to a 
single question of universal significance, the chapters were written by distinguished 
authors in the humanities and social sciences. The contents swing freely from data pres- 
entation to functional analysis to ethical-philosophical speculations about the family 
as a core institution in society. 

The first part covers mainly family patterns in different societies. Faced with a book 
of such broad aims, such diverse authors, and probably a very heterogeneous audience, 
one should not be too critical about technicalities. Perhaps the readers of this book will 
not mind that Linton, Benedict, and others present broad impressions for which they 
cite no sources, whereas a number of authors are careful and scholarly in documenting 
statements and avoiding overgeneralizations. Different readers will be stimulated in 
different ways, some through ethnographic information, others by ideas, many by both. 
But if they wish to penetrate deeply into any one subject, this book will not be of 
much help in showing the way. And yet, some materials covered here may not be avail- 
able elsewhere. Morton Fried’s analysis of the family in the Chinese People’s Republic 
is a first. Other chapters, like Parson’s on “‘The Social Structure of the Family” and 
Merton’s “Social Structure and Anomie: Revisions and Extensions” contain material 
from their widely known theories, but are in part elaborated and adapted for the sub- 
ject of this book. 

The new chapters in this edition are Paul Radin’s ‘“‘Parent and Child in Primitive 
Mythology,” Fried’s mentioned above, Philip Moseley’s on ‘‘The Russian Family: Old 
Style and New,” replacing the corresponding chapter in the first edition, and Paul and 
Laura Bohannan’s compact analysis (twelve pages) of ““The Family in Negro Africa.” 
It is one of the merits of this book that ethnographic abstractions have been left to 
authors well acquainted with subject and area. 

If any one conclusion can be drawn from several chapters in the second part, it is 
that knowledge gained through research in many cultures has not freed Western think- 
ers from preoccupation with their own cultures. Psychoanalytic generalizations based 
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on limited research findings perpetuate this tendency to pay little attention to the 
cross-cultural validity of ideas. Sweeping statements about father-mother-child tri- 
angles would be more meaningful if given a perspective of world-wide significance, un- 
less the reader is to assume that this is the primary universal factor in emotional de 
velopment. Fortunately, Fromm modifies some orthodox notions by pointing out that 
the Oedipus complex is not a universal phenomenon, but the result of strong patri- 
archal authority. 

Although it may be agreed that the conjugal family replaces other forms in many 
parts of the world, the purposes of this series might have been served more fully by less 
equation of Western Man with Man. 

In Family Worlds one finds a creative original study which will be of interest to 
anthropologists for its application of psychodynamic principles and clinical methods to 
research on the family. The authors, who have been associated with the Committee on 
Human Development at the University of Chicago, briefly relate their work to other 
approaches in the freld of family studies, but one shares their conclusion that they have 
pushed them beyond established ideas. 

The result is a close-up portrayal of five normal (relatively conflict-free) middle and 
lower class American families of northern European ethnic backgrounds. Each family 
is regarded as a distinctly bounded unit, a sociocultural group one is tempted to say, ex 
cept that this study did not focus on the concepts of culture and social role. The au 
thors worked entirely at the behavioral level in dealing with elements of interaction by 
which individual relationships in the family are controlled and formed into a coherent 
theme. The emphasis is therefore on a perspective which has remained unexplored by 
sociologists and anthropologists. Themes which vary from one group to another can 
be recognized after isolating interactional processes, motivations of individuals, and 
techniques by which they seek to influence each other and achieve results desired for 
the family as a group. To a considerable extent parents bring experiences from thei! 
own premarital life to bear on the nature of relationship themes. In some cases such 
backgrounds seem to lead to themes which are reactions against, in others continua 
tions of, previous experiences. By concentrating on the differences between families 
rather than the factors common to them the authors have, as they state, avoided th 
use of constricting typologies and left room for broad clinical interpretations. The con 
tribution of this book to the understanding of personality formation is only one of th 
reasons for recommending it. The several dimensions against which the authors por 
tray their data could be usefully applied in family and socialization studies elsewhere 

Because of the possibilities this type of research offers for use in other societies, the 
appended discussion on methodology deserves a special note. Hess and Handel ob 
tained their data by interviewing all family members (all children were between six and 
eighteen) and by giving TAT and other minor projective tasks. Anthropologists who 
have found projective instruments useful in combination with other techniques may, in 
a study of this nature, regret the total absence of observations to balance the complet: 
reliance on verbal (and written) material, though they understand the practical rea- 
sons. However, by cross-checking verbalizations the authors appear to have used them 
to great advantage in their skilful interpretations. Anyone concerned with the peren 
nial issue of the most suitable methods for research in the social sciences is likely to 
gain some useful insights from the discussions in this chapter. How frequently in their 
writings do anthropologists account conscientiously for their research strategy and 
methods, and for their manner of abstracting ideas from the data? 
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Mirrors and Masks: The Search for Identity. ANSELM L. StRAuss. Glencoe: The Free 
Press, 1959. 186 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by JouN H. MCNAMARA, University of California, Los Angeles 


This essay was written primarily for an audience of social psychologists and sociolo- 
gists, yet anthropologists will find in it much of interest—for example, the discussion 
of language as it relates to social interaction and social organization. The author owes 
much to the intellectual tradition identified by the work of G. H. Mead. This tradition 
should not be a foreign one, especially to writers of the ““Whorf-Sapir” persuasion. The 
author begins with a discussion of the importance of “‘naming”’ in the process of estab- 
lishing a relationship between the individual and what he observes. Primary im- 
portance is placed on the fact that naming is an evaluatory process and hence im- 
pertant for individuals vis-a-vis themselves and others. The importance of naming is 
that of infusing objects with identity, and the importance of identity is that of setting 
limits to human relationships. The identity given to an object is taken as an hypothesis 
regarding that object and hence has a provisional character. Thus, social change is seen 
as an important correlate of identity. The process of change is then examined both 
for the individual as he moves through his group(s) and for his group as it moves 
through time. This process is examined primarily from the standpoint of the indi- 
vidual’s sense of identity. Therein seems to lie the major thesis of this work—the im- 
portance of identity for socialization, assimilation, or acculturation—in broader 
terms, for social structure. There follows a discussion of social interaction in which the 
importance of symbols is stressed. A conclusion is drawn that present-day discussions 
of interaction tend to underplay the host of symbolized identities, both of self and 
other, present and past, that individuals rely upon in interacting with one another. 

The author next turns to a consideration of “transformations of identity.”” The 
evolving identity is viewed not as a straight-line process but as a series of alterations, 
each of which produces a new identity. The “turning points” of this process are ex- 
amined at length, and the problems in a social setting of “regularized status-passage”’ 
are also dealt with. Throughout this analysis, emphasis is placed on problems of adult 
socialization, a phenomenon felt by the author to be unjustly ignored in discussions of 
socialization. The concluding section deals with the relevance of a group’s history for 
its members’ identities, since persons respond to themselves and to others with varying 
degrees of awareness of their fellows’ attributes. 

In general, while there is much material scattered throughout the book of interest 
to traditional anthropologists, the book will be of more value to those concerned with 
societies in which the question of identity for their members is problematic, i.e., mod- 
ern societies in the process of rapid social change. 


ETHNOLOGY AND ETHNOGRAPHY 


Migrations in New World Culture History. RAaymMonp H. Tuompson. (Ed.) (Social Sci- 
ence Bulletin No. 27.) (University of Arizona Bulletin, Vol. XXITX, No. 2.) Tucson: 
University of Arizona Press, 1958. 68 pp., 8 figures, 2 tables. $1.00. 

Reviewed by Harotp Driver, Indiana University 


This short but compact monograph is a collection of five papers and comments on 
them read at a symposium on Migrations in New World Culture History at the 56th 
Annual Meeting of the American Anthropological Association at Chicago on December 
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28, 1958; plus a concluding sixth paper. The scope of the migrations postulated range 
from those of a few hundred miles in the Southwest (Haury, Dozier) to those covering 
the whole New World (Voegelin). Haury’s case of a migration from the Hopi country 
in N. Arizona to Point of Pines in S. Arizona is accepted as proved by Reed; Meggers’ 
and Evans’ case is altered by Collier, who suggests a Montana instead of N. Andean 
origin of the trek to the mouth of the Amazon; Dozier has a harder time with White, 
who is skeptical of any inference of migration based on social and ceremonial organiza- 
tion of the Pueblos; Newman’s main thesis, that serological and dermatological evi- 
dence prove migration between Mexico and Peru, is supported by Hulse; Voegelin’s 
thesis that migrations inferred from language families sufficiently known to construct 
the proto-language are much more valid than migrations based on the larger and looser 
relationship of language phyla and macrophyla, is accepted by Hoijer. 

Rouse’s concluding paper tackles the problem of inferring migrations from all pos- 
sible kinds of data and suggests that “‘it is necessary to do five things in order to dem- 
onstrate adequately that a migration has taken place: 1) identify the migrating people 
as an intrusive unit in the region it has penetrated; 2) trace this unit back to its home- 
land; 3) determine that all occurrences of the unit are contemporaneous; 4) establish 
the existence of favorable conditions for migration; and 5) demonstrate that some 
other hypothesis, such as independent invention or diffusion of traits, does not better 
fit the facts of the situation.”” He then points out that only Haury’s paper satisfies all 
five of the criteria. 

It seems to the reviewer that Rouse’s criteria for migration are too demanding for 
much of the data of anthropology, although they give us something to shoot at. Lan 
guage families based on reconstructed proto-languages, as Voegelin and Hoijer would 
have it, constitute some of our most conclusive evidence of migrations. They utilize 
Rouse’s points 1 and 5, but often cannot get very far with 2 and 4. Because you cannot 
dig up a morpheme with a shovel in areas where only preliterate languages are found, 
the many migrations which linguistic data prove beyond all doubt will never be well 
localized in space, and attempts to localize them in time by means of glottochronology 
are subject to controversy. 

Nevertheless, by taking heed of the historical methods presented by the writers 
and commentators in this monograph, the standards of historical inference can cer 
tainly be raised, and the University of Arizona is to be congratulated on publishing the 


results of this symposium as a unit. 


The Modocs and Their War. KettrH A. Murray. (The Civilization of the American 
Indian Series.) Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1959. xiii, 346 pp., appen 
dices, 12 illustrations, 1 map. $5.00. 


Reviewed by ANNA Gayton, University of California, Berkeley 


The Modoc War of 1872-73 was the formal military operation which terminated a 
decade of minor hostilities on the eastern California-Oregon border. Contributory inci 
dents had involved military personnel as well as Indian agents, settlers, and travelers 
on the one hand, and Modoc, Klamath, and Paiute tribes on the other. The story of ad 
ministrative ineptitudes differs from other Indian and white conflicts of property in 
terests mainly in its setting. The Modocs’ own terrain centered around Tule Lake and 
included the topographic peculiarities of extensive lava beds. That a culturally impov- 
_ erished group of natives could withstand repeated efforts to bring them under reserva- 
tion controls was due largely to their sequestering within this natural defense. Yet the 
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site was also their defeat, as it lacked sufficient game and water for prolonged occupa- 
tion. This, rather than the military prowess of the United States soldiery, forced the 
Modocs to flee and scatter, some to eventual surrender and others to final capture. 

Murray’s book is a sober compilation of data drawn from basic materials such as the 
Applegate Papers, the Pacific Manuscripts collection in the Bancroft Library, county 
records, the National Archives, and Government Publications. Using these and the 
sound published sources, Murray has pieced together with infinite care every signifi- 
cant detail in the sequence of events from 1864 to 1873 and has been scrupulously fair 
in interpreting the character, abilities, and motivations of all the major participants, 
Indian and white alike. 

There is little in the book to interest anthropologists, little even for those con- 
cerned with land-claims and ‘“‘contact” phenomena in the area. The introductory re- 
view of Modoc native life is merely routine, as is expectable from an author whose 
forte seems to be methodical compilation. This definitive summation of the Modoc war 
has a useful bibliography and well-chosen illustrations. 


Little Smoky Ridge: The Natural History of a Southern Appalachian Neighborhood. 
MARION PEARSALL. University, Alabama: University of Alabama Press, 1959. xiii, 
205 pp. $4.00. 


Millways of Kent. JoHN KENNETH MORLAND. (Field Studies in the Modern Culture of 
the South No. 3.) Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1958. xxii, 291 
pp., appendices, 5 figures, 14 tables. $5.00. 


Reviewed by JOHN L. SoreNsON, Brigham Young University 


Pearsall presents a brief ethnography of an isolated neighborhood of ‘about twenty 
houses”’ in the mountains of eastern Tennessee. This “‘social and cultural entity”’ is said 
to have developed largely in isolation for “hundreds of years” and represents ‘‘the 
Southern Appalachian culture.’’ There are short treatments of the setting, history of 
settlement, “‘contacts with the outside,” the family, the supernatural, transitional 
changes in modern times, and the future. A fifteen-page bibliography is inciuded, but 
there is no index. The book reads rapidly and pleasantly. 

The primary data, entirely from participant observation and interview, are bol- 
stered by extensive reference to the literature about the southern Appalachian area in 
general. This dependence, as well as the lack of counting when counting might have 
been done, gives the book the appearance of inadequate reporting. 

“Natural history” in the subtitle is a misnomer. The local historical information 
presented, mostly inadequate local recollections, seems an insufficient base for a signifi- 
cant diachronic study. The repeatedly emphasized isolation and folk simplicity of Little 
Smoky (‘‘Life has continued in this manner . . . for as many generations as they can 
remember’’) is called into serious question when we learn incidentally that “‘all” fam- 
ilies have burial insurance with urban funeral homes, that folk music has been replaced 
by popular hillbilly hymns and ballads heard on radio and records, that cash and cash 
crops are so essential, that charity and welfare payments are important in the economy, 
and so on. Such a small nondistinctive population seems more amenable to treatment 
using more subtle concepts than “‘culture.” 

Nor are other concepts handled convincingly. For example, the ‘frontier’ 
“frontier culture,” much-repeated terms never clearly defined, are of doubtful utility. 

Those not having a particular interest in the South can safely exclude this book 


and 


from their libraries. 
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Morland’s book reports an investigation of the “ways” of textile mill workers in 
York, S.C. (“Kent”’). It parallels both Lewis’ account of Negro life there (Blackways of 
Kent) and a forthcoming book on the “‘townways,” all done under the guidance of John 
Gillin. 

This is a sophisticated ethnography; the picture it paints is broad, vivid, and con- 
vincing. However, many anthropologists will feel that it should be more. The book is 
organized around the categories of the Outline of Cultural Materials (field work was done 
in 1948-49) to “give other students the chance to utilize firsthand data in drawing their 
own conclusions.” Millways does this capably enough, but at the expense of theoretical 
significance. 

The coverage is not uniformly good. The chapter on the family and kindred group 
is disappointing in its neglect of systematic structural description. That “kinship charts 
became so involved that they are difficult to draw”’ is insufficient reason for severely 
abbreviating the section telling what they revealed. On the other hand, the section on 
religion is perhaps overextended by paying too much attention to the admittedly pic- 
turesque details. The treatment of personality is surprisingly full for a book formed in 
this mold. 

An introductory chapter points out with unusual clarity the assumptions of the 
author and the problems of applying his prime technique, participant observation. 
Fourteen tables plus other citations provide substantial statistical supplement to the 
quotation-spiced text, yet the book is unusually readable. 

Gillin’s research program of ‘Field Studies in the Modern Culture of the South” 
has yielded valuable data. Its success suggests that the plan of parallel, cooperative 
projects it carried out has much in its favor as against either lone-wolfing or full- 


fledged team research. 


Crénicas de Puerto Rico: Desde la conquista hasta nuestros dias, Volumen I (1493-1797). 
EUGENIO FerNANDEz MENDeEz. (Antologia de Autores Puertorriquefos I.) San 
Juan: Estado Libre Asociado de Puerto Rico, 1957. xx, 366 pp., 26 illustrations, 
n.p. 

Caribbean Studies: A Symposium. VERA Rustin (Ed.) Jamaica: Institute of Social and 
Economic Research, University College of the West Indies, 1957. vii, 124 pp., 
map, 

Reviewed by StpNEY MINTZ, Yale University 


The anthology prepared by Eugenio Fernandez, an associate professor of anthro 
pology and sociology of the University of Puerto Rico, is a useful and attractive vol 
ume. It is the first in a series designed to make available to the general reader (of 
Spanish) works dealing with Puerto Rico which are now out of print or rare. The 
series itself is the result of a law passed by the Puerto Rican legislature, purporting to 
keep alive the cultural values of the people of Puerto Rico—the implications of which 
transcend the publication of a historical anthology. 

But the anthology certainly stands on its own merits. It includes fifteen selections 
dealing with Puerto Rico written during the fifteenth to eighteenth centuries, several! 
of them hardly known to the student of Caribbean history. The excerpts from Fernan 
dez de Oviedo, Don Alejandro O’Reylly, Abbad y Lasierra, and Ledru are perhaps th« 
best known. But such items as the relacién of Fray Ramén Pané, the letter of Bishop 
Lépez de Haro, and the relacién for land reform of Remires de Estendéds will be less 
familiar, and full of “new” information for many readers. 
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The compiler has provided a concise and useful introduction, notes, and an analytic 
index. Though inexpensively bound in paper, Crénicas contains a number of interest- 
ing plates, and is printed in large clear type. In view of the brevity of the selections, 
it is doubtful that this anthology can become a research tool. Yet it should serve as a 
healthy stimulus to research for students of Caribbean history, and it makes fascinat 
ing reading for the layman having historical interests. The Government of Puerto Rico 
is to be congratulated for its project, as well as for its choice of an anthologist. 

Symposia serve many purposes, not the least important being to bring together 
scholars who share interests in terms of a discipline, a research question, a geographical 
area, or some combination of these. Sometimes a symposium is most effective as a 
basis for new meetings of minds. Caribbean Studies consists of the papers presented at a 
symposium held in December, 1956, as part of the annual meetings of the American 
\ssociation for the Advancement of Science. Nine papers, six of them followed by pre 
pared commentaries or rejoinders, make up the bulk of the work. The subjects covered 
(e.g. “‘Plantation America,” ‘“‘Man-Land Relations in the Caribbean Area,”’ “Race 
Relations in Caribbean Society’’) are broad and so are most of the papers. 

Not all of the authors are successful in avoiding generalizations already too familiar. 
lhe reviewer was particularly enlightened by the papers of Michael G. Smith (on the 
\frican heritage) and Raymond T. Smith (on the family) and the respective com 
mentaries by George E. Simpson and Peter B. Hammond, and John V. Murra. These 
authors chose to deal with quite specific features of their subjects and the commentators 
could follow suit. 

Many of the contributions stress the fact that the local Caribbean community can- 
not be studied as if it were a band or a tribe, since it is related to the larger society. The 
reader is urged to lift his eyes to the larger units of which the community is a part. But 
only a few cautious sentences serve to suggest how this might be done. The fact is, the 
danger that anyone will study a village in Cuba or Trinidad today and assume either 
that it stands for the larger society or is not related to it, seems slight. In recent years, 
ior instance, R. T. Smith’s Negro Family in British Guiana, Steward’s The People of 
Puerto Rico, the UNESCO publication Making a Living in Marbial Valley (Haiti) by 
Métraux and others, Cumper and Braithwaite and M. G. Smith in their papers on 
Jamaica, Barbados, Trinidad, and Carriacou, and Edith Clarke in her work My 
Mother Who Fathered Me, evidence that this danger is now slight. What we need are 
more ways to get at the wider relationships, and specific information on how this is to 
he done—not more warnings that the relationships must not be ignored. At the same 
time, it may be that some of the questions that anthropologists are now asking about 
vider connections simply cannot be wholly answered by using anthropological meth- 
ods. 

The general approach used in some of the papers emphasizes wider relationships in 
an enlightening way. Yet it must necessarily obscure some of the interesting variations 
and differences found in the Caribbean area. Wagley, for instance, in his revealing but 
deemphasizes the very early develop- 


broad presentation on “Plantation America, 
nent of sugar plantations and slavery in the Hispanic Caribbean—as early as anywhere 
in the New World. Accordingly he must ignore the provocative fact that both of these 
institutions underwent a rapid decline in that subarea over nearly two centuries. How- 
ever, the special role of plantations and slavery in the Hispanic Caribbean, in contrast 
to the English, Dutch, and French Caribbean, is critical even to an understanding of 

ntemporary Caribbean culture. Again, his assertion that markets and higglers are a 
general feature of ‘Plantation America” hides the fact that markets and higglers were 
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apparently never important in the Hispanic Caribbean, though they early achieved 
importance elsewhere in the area. The questions this intra-areal difference raises are 
likewise significant. 

One of the difficulties contributors faced in the symposium may have been the use 
of an area as the base-line for symposium discussion. Areas are defined arbitrarily; the 
definition of an area may be a research problem, but an area itself is not such a prob- 
lem. Some of the papers are attempts to generalize about a subject for an entire area 
containing many local variations; others have greater specificity, but cannot cover all 
variations. Plainly, if there were no intra-areal variation, controlled comparison would 
not be feasible, and the area could be treated unitarily. It is significant variation within 
the Caribbean that permits it to serve anthropology’s purposes. Raymond Smith’s 
paper proves especially enlightening in this connection since he stresses that there is 
not so much a lower-class “Caribbean family,”’ as a family type which may also be 
found in varying detail in Peru, Paraguay, and East London. 

These points do not detract in any way from the service the symposium rendered in 
bringing together people of like interests and differing views. Caribbean scholars in 
particular badly need frequent and protracted contact with each other; the need itsel! 
is a reflection of the peculiar history and social development of Caribbean peoples 


Up from Puerto Rico. ELENA PapiILLta. New York: Columbia University Press, 1958. 
xiii, 317 pp., 27 illustrations. $5.00. 

Island in the City: The World of Spanish Harlem. DAN WAKEFIELD. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1959. 278 pp. $4.75. 


Reviewed by A. J. Vipicn, University of Connecticut 


Both of these books describe the life of slum-dwelling Puerto Ricans in New York 
city and both are the work of authors who have approached their task with compassion 
for the problems that the migrant faces in attempting to come to terms with an alien 
and hostile environment. The results of these studies indicate that there is much to bh¢ 
gained and much to be lost by too deep a commitment to the agony of the dispossessed 

Though each author stems from a different tradition—anthropology in the case ot 
Padilla, and journalism in the case of Wakefield—their methods of investigation are r¢ 
markably similar. Wakefield went to Puerto Rico, experienced the journey from San 
Juan to New York, lived in Harlem, mingled with and talked to a broad range of people, 
and observed the economic, political, and religious life of the jungle. Padilla did much 
the same thing, though she also had the services of a trained staff of social scientists 
and, as an anthropologist, was more concerned with gathering data systematically by 
the use of formal interviews and sampled respondents. In the end, however, the reader 
is left with the impression that the descriptive richness and sensitive perceptiveness 0! 
both books stems from the authors’ personal immersion in the major experiences of their 
subjects. Both studies possess the virtue of authenticity, of reflecting accurately th 
realities confronted in the course of investigation, but each inevitably reflects a different 
portion of the reality, and so the two books complement each other. 

Island in the City examines the physical and psychic price paid by the Puerto 
Rican who decides to become a migrant. Leaving the island in despair, economically 
disenfranchised in his own culture, the migrant buys his ticket for New York with an 
air of hope and expectancy for a better future. Once in New York, however, he comes 
face to face with a multitude of resistances to the realization of his ill-defined hopes and 
aspirations, and he quickly falls into the patterned routine of slum life without appar- 
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ently being too disturbed by the failure of his dream. The initial dream, having served 
the purpose of motivating the purchase of the ticket, is quickly forgotten. Immediate 
involvement in the daily life and personal problems forced on him by the slum and the 
surrounding city quickly dissolves any image of a long-term future. At best one thinks 
ahead as far as tomorrow while desperately trying to get through today. The prevailing 
mood on the streets is hopelessness. 

Wakefield pinpoints what he believes to be the institutional sources that are the 
causes of the hopelessness: The schools are ridiculously inadequate, understaffed, and 
unprepared to cope with the Spanish-speaking student body. Adolescents are leit to 
fend for themselves in street gangs that are seen only as a police problem. Working 
conditions are primitive, wages are low, and the community as a whole exists as a mar- 
ginal reserve labor pool which serves the purpose of carrying out the distasteful tasks 
necessary to running a big city. The innumerable welfare agencies staffed by well- 
intentioned tady social workers are described as gargantuan and impersonal bureauc- 
racies, hopelessly inadequate to meeting the problems on the terms on which they are 
presented. In spite of their numbers the Puerto Ricans remain politically unrepresented 
in city and state politics because they are victimized by their own leaders and neu- 
tralized by the political horse-trading of the Democratic and Republican parties. The 
Puerto Rican community becomes a voiceless and thoroughly disenchanted mass that 
turns upon itself for the resolution of its problems. 

With the true instinct of a first-class journalistic observer, Wakefield sees that 
spiritualism and dope addiction are twe central features of life in Harlem. While he is 
not explicitly clear in describing these as major techniques of life adjustment, it will be 
apparent to any reader that dope and spiritualism serve the purpose of narcotizing the 
sensibilities of those who find themselves trapped in a psychologically intolerable and 
incomprehensible world. The world of spirits and the spaceless flights of dope serve 
temporarily to resolve what otherwise appear to be unresolvable problems. 

Up from Puerto Rico provides a much more complete picture of the internal life of 
the Puerto Rican community and fills in the details of daily life lacking in Island in the 
City. Padilla describes the family, intimate friendship groups, life on the street, the 
neighborhood, individual career patterns, and the points of contact between the 
Puerto Rican community and the outside world. One is given a vivid image of the 
shock that attends the Puerto Rican’s realization that he is a despised outsider who is 
held responsible for the degradation of New York city. The experience of this realiza- 
tion leads to a defensive, unaggressive psychology that prevents the Puerto Rican from 
asserting himself where he might, and leads to a further dependence for sources of 
identification within the community. Because he is unaccepted, the migrant who will- 
ingly cast aside his life in Puerto Rico discovers, probably for the first time, that he is 
a Puerto Rican. His identification with the Puerto Rican community preserves the 
community as a community and contributes to the further internal resolution of the 
Puerto Rican “problem” in New York City. Along with spiritualism and dope, the 
Puerto Rican is neutralized by finding his major gratifications and his self in the sep- 
arated community. 

It would be a mistake to regard the Puerto Rican migration as similar to the ethnic 
migrations of the past. The great migrations at the turn of the century, while equally 
traught with human misery, occurred at a time of relatively more rapid economic ex- 
pansion. All the earlier ethnic groups got a share of the expanding economy and on the 
whole can now regard themselves as relatively successful. The Puerto Ricans are arriv 
ing in a period of decreasing economic expansion. Coming in at the bottom may now 
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mean staying at the bottom. The Puerto Rican’s mood of hopelessness and his escape 
into other worlds, as described in these books, would seem to indicate at least a sub- 
liminal awareness of the closing of economic opportunities and a search for alternative 
sources of self-fulfillment. 

It is the failure of both of these books that they do not examine the Puerto Rican 
migration in terms of any larger trends in the evolution of American society. Wakefield 
is prevented from doing this by the sense of moral indignation that his observations 
have aroused in him. Actually, his style and mood are reminiscent of Lincoln Steffens, 
but while this results in vivid, perceptive writing, it does not add up to an understand- 
ing of the problem. Padilla is committed to the community study method which, while 
she has artfully adapted it to the Harlem terrain, leaves her unable to go outside the 
local setting to find the larger explanations for the phenomena she has so carefully 
observed and recorded. The authors’ deep involvement in the tragedy that is the fate 
of New York’s Puerto Ricans has resulted in two first-rate studies of the inner work- 
ings of Spanish Harlem, but by failing to look at the larger political and economic 
dynamics that have created the tragedy they are unable to explain the origins and 


possible outcome of the drama. 


Tribes Without Rulers: Studies in African Segmentary Systems. JOHN MIDDLETON and 

Davip Tair. (Eds.) New York: The Humanities Press, 1958. xi, 234 pp., 12 figures, 

1 table. $5.50. 

Reviewed by EDGAR WINANS, University of Washington 

This book sets out to refine one sector of the classification of political systems 
offered in Fortes’ and Evans-Pritchard’s introduction to African Political Systems. It 
consists of six studies of uncentralized societies which possess segmentary lineage sys 
tems, and an introduction in which the editors attempt to arrive at certain genera! 
propositions concerning the character of societies of this type. The respective authors 
and the societies they analyze are: Tiv (Laura Bohannan), Mandari (Jean Buxton), 
Dinka (Godfrey Lienhardt), Bwamba (Edwar Winter), Konkomba (David Tait 
and Lugbara (John Middleton). Each essay averages approximately thirty tight) 
written pages, as does the introduction. 

The limitations of space do not allow a discussion of each essay except to note that 
they are of high quality and carry on the standards set by several well-known collec 
tions of this type. 

It is difficult to make a comparative study based upon the absence of one particular 
structural feature (centralization) and the presence of another feature (segmentary 
lineages). To handle the resulting diversity, the editors advance an interesting scheme 
which involves the definition of an entity termed the jural community. The jural com 
munity is the widest grouping within which there are a moral obligation and a means 
ultimately to settle disputes peaceably. It is composed of several nuclear groups (line 
ages or extended families) which may be grouped into several levels of intermediat: 
units arranged in a segmentary organization. It is often not a territorially contiguous 
group and it is not a total society, but it is the largest autonomous grouping in politica! 
contexts. 

This definition, which will accommodate the variety of structural arrangements 
found in acephalous segmentary societies, leads the editors to an interesting discussion 
of the feud. They view the feud as fighting between people as groups, which is usually 
undertaken as a response to an offense. The important characteristics of the feud are: 
(1) the relationship of the groups concerned involves the recognition and acceptance o! 
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an obligation to terminate the fighting peacefully; and (2) the existence of machinery 
to achieve this end. If there is no such obligation or machinery, the fighting is warfare. 
All societies have warfare, only some have the feud. The feud as here defined is typically 
found within the jural community in segmentary societies, for it is an active expression 
of the latent hostility which results from the contrapuntal relations between coordinate 
segments. Although such hostility may be permanent, it must be inhibited within those 
situations where collaboration is needed as in economic, ritual or military tasks where 
the coordinate segments unite. 

This consideration of the articulation among local groups, the handling of organized 
violence, and the degree of specialization of offices with purely political authority, is 
then used to classify the six societies under study. This attempt throws into bold relief 
certain organizational differences within segmentary systems, and while not claimed as 
exhaustive the distinctions are very useful. 

A truly impressive array of research leads, hypotheses to be tested further, and 
new frameworks for thought are offered in this book. It will stand as a valuable work- 
ing tool in the field and in the classroom for a long time. I can but concur with Evans- 
Pritchard’s Preface in expressing the feeling of loss and regret that the book must also 
stand as a memorial to one of the editors, David Tait, who was killed in Ghana in 1955. 


The United States and Africa. WALTER GoLpscumipT. (Ed.) (Final Edition.) Columbia 
University: The American Assembly, 1958. xiv, 252 pp., appendices, maps, tables. 
$1.00 (soft cover), $1.25 (hard cover). 


Reviewed by A. University of California, Berkeley 


This book was prepared to provide background material for national and regional 
three-day seminars of leaders in business, labor, government, and community affairs, 
sponsored by the American Assembly, a unit of Columbia University especially de- 
voted to such gatherings for the discussion of important questions of public policy. The 
editor, Walter Goldschmidt, deserves congratulations for a remarkably good job. This 
is without doubt the best of several recent attempts to provide for intelligent non- 
specialists a compact compendium of information sufficient for a serious consideration 
of contemporary African affairs. It opens with an attempt by Rupert Emerson to define 
United States interests in Africa and closes with an extremely useful outline by Vernon 
McKay of United States government operations involving Africa. Between are chap- 
ters on politics by James Coleman and Vernon McKay, on economics by S. D. New- 
mark and Andrew Kamarck, on race relations by W. O. Brown and Hylan Lewis, and 
on African cultures by Walter Goldschmidt. An appended series of maps and statistical 
tables provide a quantity of valuable supplementary information on population, trade, 
literacy, education, transportation, and health. Having served its purpose for the 
\merican Assembly seminars, the volume will be extremely useful as well to teachers 
of undergraduate courses on Africa. 

In general, the individual chapters are excellent. Perhaps the best is Coleman’s on 
“The Character and Viability of African Political Systems,” which outlines the pre- 
requisites for stable and democratic government and discusses the various African 
polities in the light of these. It is Coleman who raises most explicitly a question which 
recurs throughout this book and which tends to arise with ever-increasing frequency in 
contemporary discussions of African affairs: 

Perhaps democracy can emerge from quite different social and historical circumstances than 
those of European societies, or special conditions found in developing African societies can serve as 
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functional equivalents. . . . The most we can say at this stage is, there is a strong presumption that 
the presence in any society of the conditions described above would tend to enhance the possibili- 


ties of a stable democratic order (p. 29). 


This is a question upon which, one would hope, anthropology might be able to shed 
some light. In the academic division of labor, the diversity of local institutions and 
processes of change within them have been anthropology’s special province. Un- 
fortunately, the anthropologist in this group, Walter Goldschmidt, is only able, fol- 
lowing some general statements about the nature of culture and thumb-nail sketches 
of the Ashanti and the Masai as “examples” of African peoples, to restate Coleman’s 
problem but with less precision and even less realism: 

we do not .. . want (Africa) to be a creation in our own image, a copy of Western ways 

. what we want Africa to become is an extension of the family of Western nations—healthy, 
vigorous and democratic. We want the emergent societies . .. to develop national integration 
without nationalistic jingoism, to develop a progressive spirit to fit the mobile world we live in, to 
develop a sense of their own cultural dignity out of respect for their own cultural heritage, to build 
a pattern of values realistically rooted in economic potentialities . . . values oriented toward ma- 
terial prosperity without being materialistic . . . respect for their fellow men of whatever race or 
creed (pp. 186-87). 


This is both utopian and self-contradictory. Anthropologists who take part in 
interdisciplinary symposia on modern problems have a distressing tendency to lecture 
on cultural relativity and tolerance instead of discussing the matter at hand. These 
basic anthropological attitudes, which were news thirty years ago, have in most quar- 
ters become the common property of educated people; where they have not, we do 
nothing to spread them by repeating the old platitudes. The perspective of cultural 
relativity, which is of course anthropology’s fundamental contribution to social 
science and public affairs, must be made real and useful through studies which show, 
for example, just how particular traditional and modern political and economic in- 
stitutions interact to shape the social fabric of the new African states. Too little of this 
has been done, but more has been done than Goldschmidt’s chapter would suggest. 


Porto-Novo: Les nouvelles générations africaines entre leurs traditions et l’Occident. 
CLAupDE Tarpits. (Le monde d’outre-mer passé et présent, premiére serie: études 
VIL.) Paris: Mouton and Co., 1958. 128 pp., appendices, 1 map, 34 tables. Dutch 
f. 10-/Frs. fr. 1150. 

Reviewed by JEAN COMHAIRE, New School for Social Research 


Claude Tardits is a young Frenchman trained in America who has already dis- 
tinguished himself by an interesting survey of a Dahomean village. It is a pity to see 
him here lost in an ill-conceived UNESCO project. 

First, we are asked to take for granted the colonial definition of elite as a school- 
educated group, and school here means the European school; no one educated in 
Moslem schools qualifies, be it Al-Azhar, the oldest university in the world. UNESCO, 
which launched the project, thus displays narrower views on Islam than did the 
Catholic priests who told the reviewer that they had given up Porto Novo as hopeless 
because of the distinguished Moslem elite there. 

A better title for the project would have been “‘The impact of the colonial school 
on native expressions of opinion,” as the most significant part of this book consists in 
answers to a questionnaire. The historical sketch is sloppy and ill-documented, the 
great Richard Burton being known to the author only as “‘a Navy officer”’ (one of the 
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few things he never was). The preliminary anthropological investigation cannot be 
taken seriously because Tardits spent little time on the spot, learned no native lan- 
guages, remained unaware of the diffidence he inspired as a white, as a man (in in- 
terviewing women) and, last but not least, as an anthropologist asking strange ques- 
tions. 

The answers to the questionnaire are accepted in a disarmingly naive way. For in- 
stance, compulsory marriage is held to be absent among elite women simply because 
96 percent of them declared they had chosen their husbands freely. Elaboration on 
these answers consists of sociological mumbo-jumbo, such as X2:8.3, given as evidence 
that the Yoruba laborers are more union-minded than others, without bothering to 
ask why. As a whole, there is nothing new in the findings, but Tardits confirms previous 
observations on the vitality of lineages, the anti-traditionalist attitude of school- 
educated women, and the lack of correlation between age or parental background and 
the social attitudes of Africans. 

UNESCO deserves blame, first, for making an able scholar waste his time, and sec- 
ond for appearing once again as an instrument of Western ethnocentrism. The bibliog- 
raphy is stuffed with colonial propaganda material but ignores the relevant work of 
such scholars as Clyde Mitchell. J. Lombard’s survey of Cotonou thus remains the 
best available source of information on the Dahomean elite. 


Nigeria: Background to Nationalism. James S. CoLeMAN. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1958. xiv, 510 pp., appendix, 16 illustrations, 15 maps, 27 tables. 
$7.50. 

Reviewed by DARYLL Forpe, University College, London 


Professor Coleman describes this detailed and discriminating work as an explora- 
tory analysis of the rise and growth of nationalism in Nigeria and an introduction 
to selected aspects of its modern political history. After sketching the general geo- 
graphical and cultural background and the character of earlier external influences, 
he first surveys the impact of western economic, missionary and educational agencies 
over the last half-century and describes the emergence and character of the small 
westernized élite to which these have given rise. The political aspirations and the vari- 
ous nationalist programmes that took shape within this élite and the vicissitudes of 
the various organizations that have sought to build up mass support for them are then 
described in detail for two phases, namely the period down to 1945 and the later years 
in which elections to legislative assemblies and later ministerial offices were secured by 
successive constitutional changes. 

As a historical study of recent political developments in the most populous and 
diverse of tropical African territories, this book deserves high praise. For this is a field 
in which any attempt at adequate coverage of source materials, that are exceptionally 
diverse in character, often difficult to discover and even more difficult to evaluate, 
must face great obstacles. The skills of the ethnographer and the journalist are as 
indispensable as those of the documentary scholar. Coleman’s work shows that he 
has, in considerable measure, the exceptional versatility as well as the pertinacity and 
width of view required for such a study. The general appraisal that he makes in his 
concluding critique is quite admirable in its succinct but comprehensive analysis of 
the interplay of the particular factors in the social and cultural experience of its leaders 
which has shaped nationalism as a protest movement in Nigeria. 

Since, however, this is not an anthropological study as such, the anthropologist 
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probably will be more interested in its bearing on his own field. This is two-fold: the 
relevance and the use made of ethnographic researches, and the anthropological signif- 
icance of such a study of the emergence of new forms of political organization. On the 
first, it is clear that Coleman’s work has benefited very considerably from his discern- 
ing use of the literature in assessing the varying character of indigenous economic life 
and social organization and their modern changes among the peoples to whom the 
calls for support in campaigns for betterment and independence have been made. The 
internal demographic, economic and sociological variables are shown to have been 
crucial in differentiating the reactions of, for example, Ibo, Yoruba, and Hausa- 
Fulani to the opportunities and problems of political change, and this not least in the 
character of the platforms and the means of propaganda which leaders from these 
different peoples have espoused. Coleman’s analyses of the character and background 
of the nascent nationalist movements and of the political parties into which they have 
developed also provide important material for comparative anthropological work. For, 
although particular declarations and agitations at various stages in Nigeria were not 
devoid of messianic ingredients, the contrast between them and the destructive ‘“‘un- 
realistic” and “dysfunctional” millenary movements that have developed among some 
dependent peoples under conditions of rapid technical and social change points to the 
significant comparative analysis that could be made between the cultural and inter- 
ethnic social components of the latter and those of regions like West Africa where 
indigenous participation in the developing economic and political systems of the 
colonial period were so different. 

In a short note to a glossary of terms used in his study, Coleman seems to under- 
estimate the approaches and results of field anthropologists when he writes that 
‘“‘whereas the political scientist has limited his focus to the institutions of colonial 
government, the anthropologist has restricted his interest to the political institutions 
of traditional African societies” so that “neither discipline has been prepared to cope 
with the new institutional patterns and social relationships...” (p. 420). While 
Nigeria itself has not been prominent in this respect, a number of recent African field 
studies have in fact been explicitly concerned with these new relationships and sought 


to develop concepts for their analysis. 


Le Groupe dit Pahouin(Fang—Boulou—Beti). PieRRE ALEXANDRE and JACQUES BINET. 
(Monographies Ethnologiques Africaines, L’Institut International Africain.) 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1958. 153 pp., 1 map, tables. 1000 F. 

Reviewed by PETER HAMMOND, University of Pittsburgh 


This is another in the series of monographs published under the sponsorship of the 
International African Institute. The authors use the local European term, Pahouin, 
to designate three Bantu-speaking groups of Equatorial Africa, the Boulou and Beti 
who inhabit the French Cameroons south of the Sanaga, and the Fang, who live in the 
interior of Spanish Guinea and in the region of Gabon lying north of the Ogooué. 
Dealing with all three peoples in a single monograph is justified by the close similarity 
of their cultures and their tradition of common origin to the north east of the Sanaga 
Migration into their present habitat began in the late 18th century. 

The book opens with a good summary of the ecology, history, and language of the 
three groups. A disappointingly brief account of the economic system follows. Both 
the indigenous system—the shifting cultivation of manioc—and the recently intro 
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duced commercial production of cocoa are described. Before they began the cultivation 
of cocoa the Pahouin had neither markets nor money. Exchange was taken care of 
through an institutionalized system of economic symbiosis with the Pygmies and by 
means of a relationship with other Pahouin called bilaba which involved competitive 
gift giving accompanied by derisive joking. The Pygmies exchanged game and wild 
plants for the agricultural products and iron implements of the Pahouin. In the bilaba 
exchange relationship, Pahouin from the coastal areas made visits inland carrying 
articles of European origin as gifts to hosts whom they challenged, by boasting and 
joking disparagement, to exceed their own generosity by responding with even more 
abundant gifts of local products. If, as they expected, they were outdone by their 
hosts, they returned home to await a reciprocal visit and an opportunity to regain their 
lost prestige. Aside from the description of these interesting mechanisms for exchange, 
much of which is actually found in the chapter on social organization, the material on 
the economic life of the Pahouin is scanty. And, although the authors emphasize the 
increasing importance of cocoa to the Pahouin, they provide little information on the 
cultural adjustments resulting from the abandonment of shifting agriculture and the 
adoption of a cash crop economy. 

Similarly, in the chapter on social organization which follows, the extensive presen- 
tation of the traditional society is not paralleled by an equally detailed description of 
the processes of contemporary social change. However, this has been well described 
elsewhere by Balandier (“‘Aspects de l’évolution sociale chez les Fang du Gabon,” 
Cahiers internationaux de Sociologie LX, 1950; “‘Les Fan, conquérants en disponibilité,”’ 
Tropiques, December, 1949, pp. 23-26; Sociologie actuelle de l’ Afrique noire, dynamique 
des changements sociaux en Afrique centrale, Paris, P.U.F., 1955) and by Balandier and 
Pauvert (“Les Villages Gabonais,” Brazzaville, Mémoires de l'Institut d’Etudes cen- 
trafricaines, 1952). 

The chapter following is called “Principal Elements of the Culture” and is divided 
into four sections dealing with the physical characteristics and mentality of the 
Pahouin, the life cycle of the individual, religion and magic, and literature and the 
arts. The four-page concluding chapter is entitled “Evolution.” The term is used, in 
the tradition of French sociologists, to refer to the progress the Pahouin are making 
toward the attainment of “civilization.” The authors express hope for the speedy 
democratization of Pahouin institutions. 

The book is a very adequate general monograph on three closely related African 
groups that have been largely ignored by British and American anthropologists. 


Marriage and the Family Among the Plateau Tonga of Northern Rhodesia. ELIZABETH 
Cotson. New York: Humanities Press, 1958. xvi, 379 pp., appendices, 1 chart, 1 
map, 7 plates, 33 tables. $8.50. 


Reviewed by HoRTENSE POWDERMAKER, Queens College 


This book and a number of papers previously published are the results of Colson’s 
three years of field research among the Plateau Tonga in 1946-1947 and 1948-1950. 
The Plateau Tonga are one of three Tonga political divisions in the southern province 
of Northern Rhodesia; these were created by the British administration and therefore 
are not traditional entities. 

The focus is on “ . . . the way in which changing economic and general social con- 
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ditions are impinging upon the Tonga family and the regulation of marriage.’ The 
book is an excellent and detailed description of the structure of marriage and the family 
in two “‘neighborhoods” (each a group of villages), one with subsistence agriculture, 
the other “progressive”’ (i.e., people trying to live like Europeans) and with cash-crop 
farming (maize). 

The Plateau Tonga are matrilineal, with exogamous clans and smaller corporate 
kinship units which the author calls ‘matrilineal groups,’’ ranging in size from a few 
to a hundred members. Unlike many other matrilineal groups, these are undifferen 
tiated in that all members of a man’s or woman’s group have a right to share the in- 
heritance, and bride wealth is not necessarily taken by a woman’s own mother’s brother 
to the exclusion of classificatory mothers’ brothers. There is considerable mobility; 
adult men and adult unmarried women may live where they choose and do not neces- 
sarily remain in one village for life. Children spend some time in households other than 
the parental ones before they reach puberty. They cross neighborhood boundaries, 
from ‘‘conservative”’ to the “progressive,” from pagan to Christian. The traditional and 
Europeanized neighborhoods are not distant geographically, and people from both are 
in close contact. 

As in other exogamous unilineal societies, members of a household belong to two 
inheritance groups. Although there was always the possibility of conflict between 
loyalty to matrilineal kin and to members of the household, conflicts over inheritance 
were not apt to come into the open when the standard of living was the same for all 
and when the household consumed what it produced. Today, when there is a surplus 
which may be used for improving living standards, this is a matter of major concern. 
Members of a man’s matrilineal group see his wealth as their potential inheritance, to 
the exclusion of his wife and children. The latter, on the other hand, view the wealth 
as largely a product of their labors and do not want to see it go to the husband’s rela 
tives. The result is an increase in tensions between various sets of relatives over inheri 
tance. The Tonga who have moved furthest from the pure subsistence economy want 
a change in customary practices, so that they can make wills and leave their wealth 
to wife and children. Matrilineal principles are weakening and marriage becomes less 
an alliance between kinship groups and more an association between husband, wife 
and children. A nuclear family dominated by the father is the new tendency. 

The book has detailed data on the economic situation in the two neighborhoods 
and on kinship, training for marriage, its creation and dissolution, relations between 
husband and wife, parents and children, and siblings. Interesting excerpts from court 
cases, interviews, and other field data exemplify many of the points, but it would have 
been helpful to have a few case histories of families in the two neighborhoods to add 
some understanding of process to this structural description. We would also have wel 
comed more detail on beliefs about religion and sorcery. We are told that Christians and 
nonbelievers increasingly fail to participate in traditional rituals, and that variations 
in religious beliefs have not affected the moral code. The point is made that suspicions 
increase as property becomes more important, and that suspicions may lead to sorcery 
The author has a record of 46 sorcery accusations, slightly less than half of which were 
made against a member of the matrilineal group. But there is no generalization on the 
important point of possible quantitative or qualitative differences in sorcery charges 
and beliefs between subsistence and cash-crop neighborhoods. 

There are other unanswered questions. While the author’s theme is the impact of 
‘economic and social change on family and marriage, she does not ask a closely related 
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theoretical question which is important to an understanding of social change. Why do 
some of the Plateau Tonga become modern, successful cash-crop farmers and others 
remain traditional subsistence farmers? Topography and closeness to the motor road 
cannot be the only answers, since the people in this area are so mobile. Then, too, 
“most of the men have been outside the District as labour migrants or casual visitors to 
other sections of Northern Rhodesia, to Southern Rhodesia, or to the Union of South 
Africa.”’ Although there is relatively little migration to towns and mines in comparison 
to other parts of Central Africa, most young men leave for a year or two to work ona 
European farm or in a non-industrial job in town. What happens to these men in their 
experiences with Europeans? When one group of adults is more interested than another 
in accepting European behavior and values, we assume that there could be some dif- 
ferential in their experiences with Europeans and/or European culture. Many other 
reasons and theories may account for a predisposition to accept or reject social change, 
but in this book there is no theory of social change as a process. The author’s frame is 
purely structural. We have nothing against structural studies, and this is an excellent 
one, but we think another dimension is necessary when the problem concerns social 
change. 

Nor is there any attempt, except for an occasional sentence, to relate the changes 
in Tonga family and marriage to similar changes in other parts of Northern Rhodesia, 
Africa, and the world. The Tonga are taking a first step in an almost universal process. 
The author’s vision is sharp, but narrow. 


Island of the Dragon’s Blood. DouGLAs BottiInG. New York: Wilfred Funk, Inc., 1958. 
xii, 251 pp., appendix, figures, maps, photographs. $3.95. 


Reviewed by CARLETON S. Coon, University of Pennsylvania 


For over thirty years the Aden Protectorate government refused permission to 
reputable scientists to visit Socotra, which they kept in a state of almost complete 
seclusion. Then in 1956 they granted it to an Oxford undergraduate, Douglas Botting, 
who took with him five other people, including a medical man, a zoological collector, 
and an Arabic-speaker with a tape recorder. During two months this team roamed the 
hills and vales of the island. 

Without doubt the serological, zoological, and linguistic investigations will yield 
results, but anthropologically sland of the Dragon’s Blood adds little to our knowledge 
beyond the 19th century accounts. The book is about 90 percent a chronicle of what 
they ate for breakfast and which rascal stole what from whom. The other ten percent 
contains some accounts of Bedawin life in caves, the exploration of deserted stone 
buildings, how Bedawin women make pottery, and a few other ethnographic details, 
plus quotations from the works of previous visitors. To me the best part is a highly 
literate quotation from Neil Orr’s diary. 

Someone who knew something about Arabian culture and history should have 
proofread this book. ‘Ali was not the Prophet’s brother (p. 176) but his son-in-law, 
and it is not from ‘Ali that Sayyids claim descent but from Muhammad himself 
through his daughter Fatima. The Wahabees (sic) are not a South Arabian tribe (p. 215), 
but a religious sect in Central Arabia whose leaders founded the reigning dynasty of 
Sa’udi Arabia. 

Now that the gates seem to be down, let us hope that one or more professional 
anthropologists will be allowed to visit this most important refuge area. 
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Analysis of a Social Situation in Modern Zululand. Max GLucKMAN. (The Rhodes- 
Livingstone Papers, No. 28.) New York: Humanities Press, Inc., 1958. x, 77 pp., 4 
illustrations, map. 8s.6d. 

Reviewed by Litoyp A. FALLERS, University of California, Berkeley 


We may be grateful to the Rhodes-Livingstone Institute for republishing these 
three essays, which originally appeared in 1940-42 in Bantu Studies and its successor, 
African Studies. Together they form the most successful application thus far of the 
Marxian perspective to anthropological materials and also, perhaps, our single most 
important study of social change in Africa. This reviewer, for one, was somewhat em 
barrassed to discover how much he had made the ideas presented here his own with- 
out remembering—and hence without acknowledging—their source; others will no 
doubt have the same feeling. 

Gluckman begins with a description of the ceremonial opening of a bridge in Zulu 
land in 1938 by the Chief Native Commissioner. This vignette then becomes a micro 
cosm of the social structure of the Union of South Africa, and the remaining two essays 
are devoted to a dialectical analysis of the development of this structure. Pursuing a 
theme which he has recently carried further in his Custom and Conflict in Africa, 
Gluckman argues that every social system contains forces making for conflict and forces 
making for equilibrium. In traditional Zululand, there was a “repetitive equilibrium”’ 
arising out of the balanced opposition of tribal segments. With European settlement, 
two different social systems intersect and the processes of conflict and equilibrium within 
each are progressively overshadowed by the cleavage between the two racial groups 
as parts of a single system. While this cleavage tends to become ever more profound, 
there are mechanisms which nevertheless create an interim cohesion: some persons 
play roles in both of the main subsystems and thus help to bridge the cleavage; each 
group values the culture of the other, if only as an expression of difference from itself 
There are passages which are difficult to follow because the author tries to keep so 
many lines of analysis in motion at once—analyses on the level of culture and on th 
level of social system, analyses of Zulu and European societies and of the system whic! 
includes them both. The reader who persists, however, is rewarded by a harvest o! 
productive ideas. 

The great flaw in much Marxist analysis is of course its ethocentrism; features of 
the particular Western history with which Marx was mainly concerned tend to be reac 
into situations where they do not really exist, the most prominent instance being thi 
role which he assigned to classes as the main units in the dialectical process. Whateve: 
we may say about the adequacy of this analysis as applied to Western societies, 
anthropologists interested in the scientific application of Marx’s ideas to non-Wester! 
materials will be more successful if they emphasize the general framework of his ideas 
rather than the concrete analysis of Western history. It is Gluckman’s great meri! 
that he does this; Marx is used imaginatively and in combination, where appropriate, 
with modern social anthropological ideas. When occasionally he does draw specifically 
upon the Marxian analysis of Western society, as when he identifies the “developing 
dominant cleavage”’ in South African society—the cleavage between black and white 
with a “world system” of “capitalist employers and their employees,” it strikes the 
reader as not inappropriate. Indeed, South Africa may turn out to be a better instance 
of “progressive immiserization” than any of the European and American societics 


Marx considered, 
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Beitrage zur Kenntnis der materiellen Kultur Nordwest—-Marokkos: Wohnraum, Hausrat, 
Kostum. Ernst Rackow. Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1958. xii, 129 pp., illustra- 
tions, maps, photographs. n.p. 


Reviewed by BERNARD G. HorrMan, National Science Foundation 


This valuable and interesting work represents a type of study which has, unfor- 
tunately, become increasingly rare in the modern ethnographic literature—namely, 
the detailed analysis of the material culture constituting the backdrop for the social 
behavior of a people with a complex, although nonindustrial, civilization. Representing 
the fruits of fieldwork carried out by Hellwig and Rackow in Tetuan and neighboring 
tribes in the summer of 1953, this monograph helps fill a particularly prominent gap in 
our knowledge of the Arabic-speaking Arabs and Arabized Berbers of the Jebala region 
of northern Morocco. 

The study presents detailed information—both through the use of textual descrip- 
tion, photographs, and excellent realistic and schematic drawings (including sequential 
sketches of the process of vestment)—of the traditional living quarters, house types, 
household furniture, and costumes of the inhabitants of Tetuan and of the tribes of 
Beni Hozmar (immediately south of Tetuan), Beni Said (on the coast south and east 
of the Beni Hozmar, and north of the Uad Lau [Rio Lau]), and Khlott (along the 
Oued Loukkos [Rio Lucus] between Larache and Ksar el Kebir [Alcazarquivir]). 
Within this frame of reference some omissions and emphases may be noted. Each item 
of material culture discussed-—whether a house, ornament, pot, or costume type—is 
treated as a separate individual entity. There is thus no attempt to depict the manner 
in which the individual houses, whether in the crowded confines of the medina or in 
the more spacious rural villages, relate to each other. Except for a very general plan 
of Tetuan, and some aerial photographs of the native quarter, there is no consideration 
of the structure of the medina as a whole, of its ward divisions, of the relative locations 
of dwellings, commercial or industrial houses or shops, places of amusement or educa- 
tion, mosques or saints’ tombs, or of their possible interrelationships. For such material 
we need still to have recourse to the unique study Feés avant le protectorat published by 
Roger Le Tourneau in 1949. Similarly, the work under discussion does not present any 
information on the arrangement of individual houses within the rural villages, and does 
not, either for the urban or rural situation, attempt to depict the customary arrange 
ment of household furniture or utensils within the typical dwelling. The costumes 
described are largely those of women, so that while regional variation of feminine cos- 
tume is well presented, comparable material is largely lacking for male garb. There is 
also no mention of the ceremonial costumes worn by boys at the time of circumcision, 
or by couples at the time of their marriage. 

Turning from these somewhat negative observations, which merely reflect a sought- 
after ideal, it must be recognized that those goals which this study attempts to fulfill 
a definitive description of certain specific cultural items—are in fact achieved. Through 
an excellent combination of description and illustration the characteristics of the dwell 
ings and house articles, and the manner of cut and use of the clothing items, are clearly 
defined. Furthermore, not only are the Arabic names of these objects given in the native 
script, but also the phonetic transcriptions from the respective dialects and the German 
translations. There is an index to the dialectical transcriptions and a bibliography of 73 
references, most of which are not generally available in this country. All in all, this 
is a most welcome and excellent addition to Moroccan ethnography. 
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An Annotated Research Bibliography of Studies in Arabic, English and French of the 
Fellah of the Egyptian Nile: 1798-1955. Lyman H. Covutt, Jr. Coral Gables: 
University of Miami Press, 1958. v, 144 pp., glossary, map. n.p. 

Reviewed by RAPHAEL Paral, Herzl Institute, New York 


This is an excellent bibliography listing 831 items including books, articles, mimeo- 
graphed papers, and so on, dealing with the Egyptian fellah. Anthropologists and non 
Orientalists in general will be especially indebted to the author for his careful analysis 
and evaluation of papers and studies written in Arabic and not available in English 
or French translation. Occasionally the annotations of a single book are quite lengthy 
(more than a full page). Listed items are divided into the following categories: General 
Reference Works; Secondary Analyses; Travel and Description; Records of Profes- 
sionals Serving the Village; Autobiographical Accounts; Reports by Trained Egyptians 
(of these all but one happen to be in English); Short Field Trips; and Advanced Studies 

The bibliography is carefully indexed. The author, his assistant, and the University 
of Miami Press are to be commended upon producing this useful and valuable volume. 


Un village de montagne au Liban (Hadeth el-Jobbé). Tourtc Touma. (Le Monde d’outre 
mer passé et présent, troisiéme série, Essais vol. III.) Paris: Mouton and Co., 1958 
150 pp., 3 maps, 7 plates. Gulden 12.00 ($3.20). 

Reviewed by JoHN Gutick, University of North Carolina 


Touma’s monograph is, as far as I know, the first published account of such scope of 
a highland Maronite (Lebanese Roman Catholic) village. It joins the ranks of Lebanese 
village studies, most of which are unpublished but which include Afif Tannous’s and 
my own publications on two Greek Orthodox villages in the lowland littoral. The 
question has been raised whether a Greek Orthodox village in the Lebanese littoral 
is representative even of Lebanese, let alone of Middle Eastern, villages in general. It 
cannot, of course, be constructively answered until enough studies have been made 
available for comparative purposes, and when this comes about I suggest that the 
question should not be ‘“thow representative or nonrepresentative is village X”’ but 
rather, ‘‘what, specifically, are the significant constants and variants in Lebanese (and, 
eventually, Middle Eastern) village life, and how can we relate them to other variables 
in the general culture which Coon has so aptly likened to a mosaic?”’ 

Touma’s study enables us to take a short step in this direction, for it encompasses 
another sect affiliation (very important in Lebanon) and another ecological niche. Be 
tween Hadeth el-Jobbé and the lowland Greek Orthodox villages there appear to be 
some important similarities, if not identities, such as named sections which tend to 
be inhabited by particular kin groups; patrilineal and essentially noncorporate lineages; 
assimilation of the priesthood into the everyday life of the village; social cleavages 
which are “horizontal” (i.e., between kin groups) rather than ‘‘vertical” (i.e., between 
social classes which, despite great variations in wealth, are not distinct in the village); 
a large emigrant population to which there is sentimental attachment; lack of absentec 
landlordism, and others. 

In regard to the effects of modern education on peasant life, however, Hadet! 
seems to differ from the Greek Orthodox villages. In both of the latter there is a con 
siderable resident, or part-time resident, population which is highly educated and 
manifestly ambivalent about village life. This seems not to be the case in Hadeth, 


although it has its share of highly educated members—of whom, incidentally, our 
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author is one. Touma suggests that though Hadeth is certainly different from what it 
was 60 years ago, the differences between the older and younger resident generations 
are no more than one would expect between older and younger generations not exposed 
to any changing external conditions. This is not easy to evaluate, but apparently the 
situation is that the highly educated people ordinarily do not live in the village, while 
those who do, regardless of age, remain devoted to their farming life which, as Asian 
peasant villages go, is very productive and more so than that of the not-distant 
littoral villages. When the ‘‘cultivés”’ do come to the village, he says, they adapt to its 
ways rather than the reverse. The summer vacationists in the several hotels are evi- 
dently quite insulated from the villagers. Although nothing is said explicitly about this, 
it is suggested by the fact that winter skiing on the nearby slopes, a developing tourist 
attraction, has made no appeal whatever to the villagers, even though winter is their 
time for relaxation. Yet there are enigmas in Touma’s presentation. As evidence of the 
prevailing traditional devotion to the land, he quotes one villager as saying, “*. . . our 
fields have produced less since they have been loved less’”’ (p. 150). Could this not 
equally well be interpreted as an indication of the influence of urban attitudes on one ot 
the bases of village life? 

Yet if Hadeth, and perhaps other highland Maronite villages like it, is indeed less 
urbanized than lowland Greek Orthodox villages, to what known variables (e.g., re- 
ligion, ecological niche, degree of isolation) or to what as yet unperceived variables, 
can this difference be attributed? This is the type of question to which further research 
in the area should be directed, and it looms even larger when the horizon is enlarged 
to include the various Muslim sects, dwellers in the interior plains, tenant farmers, and 
so on, 

Touma’s approach is largely descriptive and a bit uneven. The first part (and nearly 
half) of the book is devoted to ecological matters, including specific data on occupa- 
tional specialists, land use, gross estimated income from agricultural and other sources, 
and estimated average caloric intake from various foods. This is substantive material. 

On the other hand, the treatment of social organization in the second part is rather 
sketchy and, one suspects, possibly a bit stereotypic. Details about orthodox religious 
practices and nonorthodox ones (such as the continued use of Muslim charms and 
belief in the jinn) are delicately perceived and valuable. Of particular interest is a 
series of life-histories, in outline only, in which the individuals’ lives are related to on 
going events in the village. Part Two also includes chapters on Maronite history, 
education, recreation, and ‘the individual.” 

Despite the unevenness in topical coverage, there is an intimacy of detail in this 
book which is welcome to the anthropologist. This is the work of a sensitive and ob- 
servant native son, and while we could have wished for more probing of analytic ques- 
tions, as it stands it is an important addition to the anthropology of one portion of 
the Middle East. 


Une sous-Caste De L’ Inde Du Sud: Organisation Sociale et Religion des Pramalai Kallar. 
Lovis Dumont. (Le Monde D’Outre-Mer Passe Et Present, Premiers Series 
Etudes 1.) Paris: Mouton & Co., 1957. vi, 460 pp., appendix, 24 figures, 38 photo 
graphs. n.p. 

Reviewed by Atice G. TyRNER, Cornell University 


This thorough study of a South Indian subcaste is a valuable contribution to the 
field, and it is hoped, will bring the author to the attention of American anthropologists 
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and others interested in Indic studies. The “others” are particularly mentioned here 
because the author is somewhat of a crusader for a closer rapprochement between the 
fields of Indian ethnology and classical Indology. He is also a syncretist in regard to 
methodology, purporting to combine the method of classical ethnology, i.e., fully 
descriptive monographs, with the tendency in recent British social anthropology to 
concentrate on certain aspects of group life. For this reason, the author explains, the 
sections on social and religious life have been developed in most detail, while the first 
section is standard monographic description of the Pramalai Kallars and their habitat. 

The author has chosen a particularly interesting group to study. The Kallars are a 
former criminal tribe that now occupy an ambiguous place somewhere between “‘tribe”’ 
and “caste.” Although they have been Hinduized in many respects, they retain, to 
gether with numerous tribal customs and ceremonies, traces of an earlier and intimate 
contact with Islam, which have been preserved in legends, women’s ornaments, lin 
guistic forms, and the practice of circumcision. Unfortunately, M. Dumont has not 
fully exploited his material. True, he speculates about the origins of particular customs, 
but he has failed to make any systematic analysis of culture contacts and assimilation. 
He does not follow up such interesting clues as the fact that the Kallar priests are 
forbidden to eat both beef and pork on certain holidays, that some gods are represented 
by images while others “have a repugnance to being represented in stone,” and that 
one of the most important feasts of the principal local god—a carnivorous, demonic 
deity served by an untouchable priest—involves a ceremony in which cattle are ritually 
fed and turned loose. One could hardly ask for a more fruitful field in which to study the 
interaction between ‘“‘great’”’ and “‘little’’ traditions, but the author displays little in 
terest in this approach to his material. 

Moreover, when he occasionally does attempt an analysis it is too frequently 
based on one or two local myths rather uncritically accepted. Thus, for example, in 
explaining the recent adoption of the golden /dli (wedding badge) used in brahmanical 
wedding ceremonies, he quotes a myth in which the /d/i was used in ancient times and 
later lost. This, he asserts, follows a general pattern of myths which attempt to com 
pensate for some feeling of group inferiority resulting from the lack of a common 
trait by attributing its possession to the group’s ancestors. A more satisfactory primary 
explanation could have been found with the help of Srinivas’ concept of Sanskritiza- 
tion. Group adoption of brahmanical prestige symbols in the struggle for higher status 
is a widespread phenomenon in modern India. 

Finally, the author’s strident rejection of the village as a valid unit of study in 
India is based on a kind of facile generalization against which he himself warns the 
reader elsewhere. The nineteenth century idea of the Indian village as an entirely 
self-sufficient unit has long been abandoned by students of Indian life, and the political, 
social, and economic extensions of the village are generally recognized. They are more 
marked in some regions than in others. Undoubtedly these extensions, particularly as 
related to kinship, were very pronounced in the area upon which Dumont reports—so 
much so that he felt obliged to deal throughout his work with two units, the “‘residential 
agglomeration” or hamlet and the territory or Tamil nad. However, he himself gives 
considerable evidence that would modify his thesis and establish the contours of a 
‘village,’ such as the existence of a community temple and a central meeting platform 
“common to all Kallar villages” (p. 44). 

In spite of limitations of this kind, this book, with its wealth of carefully gathered 


and well organized data, is a welcome addition to Indian ethnology. 
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Hierarchy and Marriage Alliance in South Indian Kinship. Louis Dumont. (Occasional 
Papers of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, No. 
12.) London: Royal Anthropological Institute, 1957. 45 pp., 14 figures. 10/-. 


Reviewed by Morris E. Oper, Cornell University 


This compact study illustrates Louis Dumont’s talents both for intensive field 
research and for theory. It is based on two years of investigation among the southern 
most Tamil-speaking groups of South India. The author sought to understand why 
the social life of these peoples seems broadly similar although a good deal of diversity 
exists in features of the kinship system. Dumont feels that the focusing of attention 
upon minor differences has distracted attention from three broad similarities which 
give the societies a common character: hierarchy, unilineality, and preferential cross- 
cousin marriage. The rules of marriage cause “marriage to be transmitted much as 
membership in the descent group is transmitted,” and this enduring pattern of marriage 
Dumont calls the ‘‘marriage alliance.”’ It is the particular rules of marriage or “‘alli- 
ance”’ that he finds to be the most stable and basic element in the social systems of the 


‘ 


area, and he sees alliance as the means, in this locality, for preserving status and hier- 
archy. He believes that rules of descent and alliance are opposing tendencies which must 
be considered together in order to understand the balance achieved in the social order. 
He hints that marriage alliance is probably extremely important in other parts of India 
as well and that this accounts for the prominent place that marriage occupies in Indian 
ritual and social life. 

In groups that practice cross-cousin marriage, kin and affinal relatives are bound to 
be part of one general structure: among descendants of the kin of one generation are 
marriage partners of the next. Alliance may be a less crucial concept for the analysis 
of the social organizations of societies that bar or discourage the marriage of kin. Yet 
few field ethnologists who have read this study will fail to probe the implications of 
marriage and affinity for economic and social life, or will hesitate to explore links be 
tween behavior toward blood kin and toward affinal relatives. 


Les Khyang des Collines de Chittagong: Matériaux pour Vétude linguistique des Chin. 
DENISE BeRNor and Lucien Bernor. (L’Homme, Nouvelle serie No. 3.) Paris: 
Librarie PLON, 1958. 151 pp., 2 figures, 1 map, tables. 600 F. 


Reviewed by M1iLLiceNT Ayous, Fels Research Institute 


This study presents material on the Khyang people of the Chittagong hills of East 
Pakistan. It is noteworthy if for no other reason than that the data on which it is pri 
marily based were gathered during a rain storm in a Khyang village which interrupted 
the course of a journey through the country. Obliged to await a change in the weather, 
M.and Mme. Bernot spent the 48 hours they were marooned in obtaining ethnographic 
and linguistic information on the tiny speck on which they were located, and, with the 
limitations of their data being clearly stated, were able to present this miniature 
ethnography. Undoubtedly the period of research was extremely brief and sets limits 
to the usefulness of the data compiled. However, this brevity is somewhat offset by the 
fact that the Bernots had had extensive experience with similar groups in the area, per 
mitting them to grasp quickly the essentials of the Khyang village culture. And the 
usefulness of data gathered under such conditions must be measured by the evidence 
that the Khyang numbers are fast diminishing as their particular culture melds by 
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accretion with other groups in the area. For example, the Bernots report that the 
Khyang vocabulary is no longer sufficient for naming all its items of culture. They 
use Bengali farming techniques and implements with borrowed names, and Marma 
religious terms. 

The authors place the Khyang with the Southern Chin, and point out that the 
word “Khyang” is but the Arrakanese pronunciation for ‘“‘Chin.’’ They survey the 
culture, with particular attention to its economy, which is based on wet rice cultiva- 
tion; to the puberty initiation ceremony of ear-piercing and its extension as a method 
for divination; to funeral rites, and finally to kinship organization. They give a list of 
kinship terms complete enough for componential analysis. The linguistic section is 
necessarily abbreviated (though one wonders why time should be more of a limiting 
factor in language than in cultural analysis) because the short period of investigation 
held them to a phonetic presentation only, with but a few allophonic pairs suggested. 
The Bernots collected a lengthy vocabulary which they arrange by the (to the reviewer) 
unique method of rhymes. 

Read as a compact study of a little-known group, or as a model in the efficient use 
of time, the book is a worthwhile addition to the literature. 


Lineage Organization in Southeastern China. MAURICE FREEDMAN. (London School of 
Economics Monographs on Social Anthropology No. 18.) London: The Athlone 
Press, University of London, 1958. 151 pp. 25/-. 


Reviewed by Francis L. K. Hsu, Northwestern University 


This is a brilliant structural-functional analysis of kinship organization in a part of 
China, based on library research, although the author has been enriched by his field 
work among the Chinese in Singapore. The period covered by the study is approxi- 
mately the 150 years before the advent of Communism. However, the study is more 
concerned with viewing the lineage as a structural model related to other aspects of the 
socio-political life than with the changes that had occurred in the system itself during 
the period under observation. It results in a stimulating book both for the structuralist 
and for the student of Chinese society. 

There are, however, a number of questionable points in the book, some of which are 
of major importance. Only two of these can be touched upon in a short review. 

One of these concerns the size of the Chinese family. It is a well known fact that 
although the Chinese cherish the ideal of the “big family” of the joint type, the average 
family has only a little over five members. Big joint families do occur, but they do so 
more among the well-to-do than among the majority who are relatively poor. The older 
explanation was that fewer children survive among the poor. The fact is, however, that 
the larger families of the well-to-do do not contain more sons and daughters, but rather 
more collateral relatives such as cousins and uncles. In spite of this, Freedman dis 
misses as involving “circularity” the explanation that the well-to-do tend to approxi 
mate the ideal emphasis upon the father-son tie at the expense of the husband-wife 
relationship, and then proceeds to give impetus to the more obsolete explanation. The 
ironic thing is that after doing this, and after a considerable detour elsewhere, he finally 
comes around to the very explanation which he dismisses as being circular. He says: 
If it was true that the bond between husband and wife was stronger among the poor than the 
rich, then this fact may have been an aspect of a difference in the total configuration of social! 
ties between rich and poor, such that the necessity for a man of high status to remain en 
meshed in a wide network of relations outside his conjugal family led him to invest a mini 
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mum of emotional and social interest in his wife and her domestic problems. The social horizon 
of the humble peasant was considerably more restricted; the whole pattern of his conjugal 
relations may have been shaped by the narrowness of his extra-familial ties. (p. 30) 


Yet this substantiates the very view that he earlier dismisses as circular, and he bases 
its dismissal on one question: “‘But why should two distinct models of behaviour have 
polarized Chinese practice in this fashion?” (p. 28). 
A second questionable point made by the author is more general in its application. 
This is his overconcentration on cleavages rather than on unities. For example, it 
vitiates his treatments of lineage organization and of ancestor worship. Every organiza- 
tion by definition involves cleavages as well as unities, but the cleavages and unities 
are not of equal weight, and it is the duty of the scientific observer to evaluate their 
relative importance. The author’s concentration on all sorts of cleavages in the Chinese 
lineage organization at the expense of its unitary features has led him into inconsis 
tencies. For example if his picture of a high degree of internal cleavages of the Chinese 
lineage is true (pp. 63-71 and elsewhere) then we should also expect to see a great 
amount of rivalry and hostility between the various segments of the lineage for power 
and control, causing serious disruptions within each lineage. Yet the latter type of 
evidence is not given in this book, and, as far as the reviewer is aware of, has not much 
existence elsewhere. In the same search for cleavages, the author treats the subject of 
ancestor worship with near-fantasy. He insists that there is a sharp differentiation be 
tween domestic worship of the ancestors and common worship of ancestors in the clan 
or lineage hall, and that this leads to tensions within the lineage. He speaks of the 
“tension between the principle by which families related within the agnatic wu fu were 
ritually encouraged to come together and the principle according to which they might 
legitimately conduct their own domestic rites as separate units” (p. 84). His view is 
that the near ancestors worshipped at home are closer and simply cared for as fore 
bears, while those worshipped at clan halls are more remote and less individualized 
in the minds of the worshippers as personalities. On an a priori basis, Freedman is 
undoubtedly right to a degree. One’s relationships with one’s own parents will, in the 
normal course of events, be more intimate than with, say, one’s great-great-grand 
parents whom one has never even seen. Any one could have arrived at such a conclu 
sion without going one step outside his study. But the fact is, in support of his thesis, 
Freedman gives no more than the following assertions: 
The ancestors in such a case, [domestic worship], had ceased to be foci for segments in a line 
age, and had become beings whose relations with the living stood outside the hierarchy of 
agnatic units. It is obvious that a man who was worshipped separately in the several house 
holds formed by his patrilineal grandsons was the object of a devotion which did not directly 
relate to the maintenance of kinship unity beyond the range of one family in a household. 
(p. 84) 


In spite of the author’s assertion that it is “obvious,” the reviewer finds it not at all 
“obvious” why this should be so. And the author badly needs facts in support of his 
assertion which he has not produced in this book. 

The weaknesses of this book are, it seems, due not so much to Freedman’s lack of 
first hand research experience in China as to his overzealous adherence to the struc- 
tural-functional approach, an approach so elegantly propounded by Evans-Pritchard, 
Fortes, et al. The structuralist-functionalists have given the science of man a good 
deal of stimulus during the last decades. However, they tend to look at each society 
only in terms of its component parts and their interrelationship, but never in terms of 
its overall orientation, or in terms of an imaginary model said to be behind the reality 
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but which, according to one of its chief exponents (Claude Levi-Strauss: “Social 
Structure” in Anthropology Today, edited by A. L. Kroeber, University of Chicago 
Press, 1953, p. 525) need not even have any correspondence with the reality. But the 
whole is more than its component parts and any picture of the whole must be strictly 
applicable to the reality which it is supposed to represent. 

The time is at hand, I think, for the introduction of the term content and of content 
analysis, not to replace the structural-functional approach but to correct and com- 
plement it, so that we shall, on the one hand, see in the whole something more than 
the sum of the parts, and, on the other, construct a whole which is in close correspond- 
ence with reality. (See F. L. K. Hsu: “Structure, Function, Content and Process,” 
American Anthropologist, October 1959.) 

As the reviewer pointed out before, this is a brilliant book. It is brilliant in concep 
tion; in logical exuberance; in the manner in which the author has marshalled a wide 
variety of previously published and often conflicting materials (not original documents) 
under one system of analysis and made some sense out of them. It will be stimulating 
not only for those who wish to see the structural-functional approach applied to a com 
plex society with a highly developed and centralized political system, but for those 
who are opposed to the structual-functional approach, by seeing what this approach 
can do. Freedman deserves hearty thanks from his colleagues in the profession for having 


done them this service. 


The Agrarian Origins of Modern Japan. Tuomas C. Smiru. (Stanford Studies in the 
Civilizations of Eastern Asia.) Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1959. xi, 250 
pp., 4 figures, 1 map, 3 tables. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Enwarp NorBeEck, University of California, Berkeley 


Ihe extremely rapid industrialization and modernization of Japan after 1868 has 
been the subject of much description but, so far, of relatively little interpretation or 
analysis. Western scholars have rarely had the command over Japanese literature o1 
the grasp of modern social science necessary to pursue this study satisfactorily. Smith, 
nominally a historian, is obviously well qualified. He has drawn deeply from old Jap 
anese manuscripts and documents as well as from contemporary writings of Japanes 
scholars. The result is a coherent, well-documented interpretation of rural economic and 
social developments during the Tokugawa era (1600-1868) which paved the way fo: 
rapid industrialization after the opening of Japan to Western culture in 1868. 

After describing the early Tokugawa village, Smith devotes most of his attentio 
to subsequent changes. In brief form, which does not do justice to Smith’s thesis, th: 
principal developments may be summarized as a related series of technological 
economic, and demographic changes that led to a weakening of a strongly hierarchica 
social organization based primarily upon ties of real or putative kinship. This idea | 
familiar enough, but the particular forms which the social and economic development: 
assumed in Japan are distinctive and, in less skilled hands, their significance might eas 
ily escape notice. 

Intermeshed demographic and economic factors which affected social organization 
include a spurt in population, the development of cities, the growth of markets and 
increased use of money, the emergence of embryo industry, and improved farm tech 
nology which yielded a surplus and was of such a nature that it made small holdings 
the most suitable. These and other changes in turn transformed the nature of the labo 
force, reducing the family from an extended to a nuclear form and discouraging th 
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continued existence of both the hereditary servant class and the custom whereby land- 
less nonrelatives became quasi-kin of landowners. Further, village political structure 
became altered and a new, relatively mobile class structure emerged. It must be added 
here that the foregoing are trends with much regional variation in degree of develop- 
ment. Perhaps some readers will feel that the author is a shade more enthusiastic about 
the growth and prevalence of these trends than the data warrant. He contends con 

vincingly, however, that they were far enough along so that wage labor, individualism, 
specialization, and other traits of industrialization were already familiar in 1868. 

It is likely that many readers will feel dissatisfied because Smith hardly touches 
upon the subject of motivation. But this circumstance is surely no reflection upon his 
industry, insight, or skill. His data provide little basis for inferences of this sort. 

Now and then one might wish to question some of Smith’s statements or interpreta- 
tions. He finds, for example, a great decline in cooperative groups, but he is here re 
ferring to kin, kin-like, and master-servant units. Rather than dwindling away, co- 
operation was surely reinterpreted in keeping with other economic and social changes 
so that both the form and function of cooperative groups became altered. The rela- 
tively democratic cooperative associations so abundant and important in rural Japan 
today must undoubtedly have received much nurture in Tokugawa times. An addi- 
tional peckish comment or two: The book is a little repetitious. A good number of 
footnotes might well have been incorporated in the text. 

These negative comments are all trivial in comparison with the positive contribu- 
tions which this book makes. I would recommend it as extremely valuable to anyone 
who seeks to understand either modern or pre-modern Japan. 


City Life in Japan: A Study of a Tokyo Ward. R. P. Dore. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1958. x, 472 pp., appendices, 4 diagrams, 13 plates, 24 tables. 
$6.75. 

Reviewed by EDWARD NorsBeck, University of California, Berkeley 


City Life in Japan is the first book-of its kind, the first account of urban Japanese 
life by a scholar trained in the theory and methodology of modern social science, and it 
tells us a great deal about its subject. 

The opening words state that the chief aim of the book is to give an idea of what it 
is like to be a Japanese living in ““Shitayama-cho,” one of the wards of Tokyo. A second 
aim is to place Shitayama-cho “‘in the context of Tokyo and of urban Japan as a whole.”’ 
In an attempt to select a sample as representative of the city of Tokyo as possible, 
Dore has wisely chosen a ward that is located between Uptown and Downtown, non 
administrative divisions of Tokyo which traditionally differ considerably in their 
culture. Research techniques, described in an appendix, consisted chiefly of interviews 
involving the use of many questionnaires and the aid of an unstated number of assis- 
tants. Research on Shitayama-cho was conducted for six months during 1951, but, as 
is amply evident from the contents of the book, much additional scholarly research 
went into its preparation. Documentation is thorough. 

The large body of data collected is presented under four major headings: Levels 
and Standards of Living; The Family; The Wider World, and Religion and Morality. 
These titles give only a poor idea of the richness of the contents of the book, which is 
much more than the mere description of a Tokyo ward. Data were collected and the 
book written with an eye toward trends of economic and social change which Japan 
as a whole has been undergoing during the past three-quarters of a century. This 
theoretical framework made it necessary for the author to include much background 
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data on Japanese history and culture in general. Perhaps for this reason the book is 
sometimes a little ponderous in tone. A lighter touch might have yielded a more graphic, 
moving account of Tokyo life, although it would surely have sacrificed other things of 
value. 

The author, expectably, has no major thesis to advocate, support, or defend; but 
these words are in no sense a condemnation. The book is highly valuable for precisely 
the reasons which prompted its writing. Dore does indeed give us a picture of Tokyo 
life, and he does place his ward in the broad context of Japanese society and culture 
He states modestly that only in its concern with social change does his book attempt to 
go beyond simple ethnographic description. Purely descriptive ethnography is, in 
fact, a minor part of the book. The author gives thoughtful, insightful concern through- 
out to the whys and wherefores of the circumstances he describes. 

\s a note of caution, it should be added that economic conditions, at least, have 
changed greatly in Tokyo since 1951, but this fact does not detract from the merits of 


Dore’s study, which will remain permanently valuable. 


Okinawa: The History of an Island People. GeorGeE H. Kerr. Rutland, Vermont: 
Charles E. Tuttle Company, 1958. xviii, 542 pp., 23 figures, 36 plates. $6.75. 


Reviewed by LeEBRA, University of Pittsburgh 


Kerr’s work represents the first comprehensive history of the Ryukyuan people to 
appear in any Western language, although several good histories have been available 
in Japanese for some time. This book, however, shows improvement over the Japanese 
efforts in that an attempt has been made to place the islands in proper perspective 
with reference to Japan, China, Korea, and the Southeast Asian Malayo-Indonesian 
areas, whereas most Japanese scholars have clung to the position that the islanders are 
Japanese, albeit rustic Japanese, and have preferred to ignore non-Japanese influences. 
Research efforts were supported by the Pacific Science Board as a part of the SIRI 
Program, and with a sizable task force of bibliographer and translators plus the co 
operation of Ryukyuan and Japanese specialists, Kerr was able to draw upon a wealth 
of material. Unfortunately, the inaccessibility of source materials on the continent 
prevented further enrichment of this study. 

The first half of the book, describing the formation, growth, florescence, and stagna 
tion of the small island kingdom, will provide the greatest interest for anthropologists 
Kerr describes the fusion of various cultural traditions which produced a unique entity, 
not a provincial development from Japanese culture alone. The second half, from 
Perry’s arrival down to 1945, struck this reviewer as largely a bare recital of political 
and economic developments resulting from Japanese annexation and administration 
This section provides some indication of the extensive acculturation process which 
transpired but very little analysis. Throughout the entire work a garbled mixture o! 
Japanese and Okinawan can be found for native terms; perhaps Kerr should not be 
blamed, for the Japanese specialists on whom he relies have long employed their 
private vocabulary of “native terms” which rarely represents either Japanese or Oki 
nawan. To cite but one example, the rank indicator suffixed to the household names of 
nobles has been transcribed as udon which makes little sense in Okinawan and means 
“noodles” in Japanese! Properly the Okinawan term is udung being cognate to the 
Japanese ofono (mansion or great house). Kerr’s characterization of the national 
. religious system in the kingdom appears to be drawn primarily from Spencer’s brief 
study which has been superseded by more accurate and comprehensive studies in 
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Japanese. The priestesses of the national hierarchy were definitely not custodians of 
sacred fires as he and Spencer contend. He also errs in confusing the shamaness (yuta) 
with the fortune teller (sanjinso); the latter employs geomantic and divinatory tech- 
niques obviously derived from China, but the former does not appear to be a Chinese 
import as suggested. Notwithstanding these criticisms, the book is recommended to 
students of East Asian culture who will find it a valuable addition to their libraries. 


An Illustrated Ethnography of Formosan Aborigines, Volume 1: The Yami. TavAao Kano 
and Koxkicui SEGAWA. (Second Revised Edition.) Tokyo: Maruzen Co., Ltd., 
1956. xili, 456 pp., 2 charts, frontispiece, illustrations, map, plates. 3,500 yen (U.S. 
$10.00). 

Reviewed by Haroip C. CONKLIN, Columbia University 


Isolated on the small island of Botel Tobago (K6t6-sho; Lan Hsu), between For- 
mosa and the Philippines, the Yami did not become the subject of serious ethnographic 
study until the decade or so preceding the second World War. During the thirties, two 
Japanese field biologists, Tadao Kano, an entomologist-geographer, and Kokichi 
Segawa, a botanist, became intensely interested in the inhabitants of Botel Tobago, 
and in their material culture in particular. From a collection of 2,000 negatives, illus 
trating their study of Yami life, the authors selected some 1,400 for publication in the 
limited first edition (1945) of the book under review. With the aid of a number of 
Japanese and American ethnologists, the present revised edition was published eleven 
years later. It includes improved captions, useful indices, maps, more than 250 addi 
tional photographs and line drawings, and valuable introductory material not pub- 
lished in the first edition. 

Cultural anthropologists who use photographic documentation in research or 
teaching will learn much from this monumental attempt to provide a comprehensive, 
illustrated “natural history” of a marginal contemporary Malaysian Society. And al- 
though the content of this volume will be of greatest interest to ethnologists and arch- 
ecologists concerned with Oceania and southeast Asia, the techniques, methods, and 
results of the authors’ approach deserve more general attention. 

The introductory section of this large book (12” X84") includes a memorial note 
regarding the deceased senior author (Kano, who disappeared in Borneo in 1945) by 
Keiz6 Shibusawa, president of the Japanese Society of Ethnology; brief acknowledg- 
ments by the surviving author who has dedicated this edition “to the close wartime 
friendship . . . between his colleague and Prof. H. Otley Beyer”; and a 20-page ethno- 
graphic essay “On the Yami People” by Téichi Mabuchi. The main body of the work 
consists of 450 pages of photographs in nine parts. Arranged according to the number 
of pages devoted to each, these nine subsections are (Arabic numerals—number of pages; 
Roman numerals—sequence in book): Boats and Boatbuilding (80-VII), Clothing and 
Ornament (63-III), Fishing and Fishing Gear (60-V), Arts and Crafts (59-VIID), 
Preparation of Food Stuffs (50-V1), Habitation (44-II), Agriculture (31-IV), Physical 
Features {Physique} (‘U-I), Family Life (29-IX). Several hundred line drawings and 
native sketches are included in this section. There are two indices: a Glossary of Scien- 
tific Terms [binomials], and a seven-page Glossary of Native Terms. 

The two authors spent a total of 12 months on Botel Tobago between 1934 and 
1937 (when most of the serious photography was done). The longest single visit was for 
six months, in 1937. In all, Kano made eight trips to Botel Tobago and Segawa two, 
between the late twenties and the outbreak of the Pacific War. Mabuchi’s ethnographic 
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account is based on his own brief visit to Botel Tobago in April 1929, on many discus- 
sions with the authors, and on considerable comparative research in Formosa and other 
parts of Malaysia. 

The photography in this volume is of generally high quality. In the field, Kano, who 
took about 80 percent of the photographs, used a Leica (Type D) with an F-2 lens, 
and Eastman Kodak fine-grain panatomic (ASA 32) and superpan (ASA-40) film. 
When it is remembered that neither Kano nor Segawa was a professional photographer, 
and that Leica photography started in Japan only in 1933, the results, as recently noted 
in a Japanese photographic journal, are quite remarkable (“Sekai odorokashita nihon 
no ichi shashinshu amatsuua no monoshita yami zoku no kiroku” [The Photographic 
Collection that Startled the World, A Record of the Yami Tribe Made by an Amateur] 
Shashin Salon, pp. 134-36, April 1958, Genko-sha, Tokyo). Meticulous attention to 
detail both in the field and in later specimen photography in Japan has provided this 
book with technically first rate illustrations. 

As ethnography, the volume is a rich source of visual impressions, material facts, 
and suggested references. It does not, however, contain an adequate discussion of how 
these bits of evidence are related, nor of social organization, economic activities, re- 
ligion, and so on. In brief, it is long on illustration, short on description. Mabuchi’s 
introductory essay helps to bridge this gap, as do the captions edited by Gordon Bowles, 
but they still leave inadequately answered many of the hundreds of questions an 
ethnologist could not fail to ask while going through the main part of the book. In his 
Foreword to the first edition, Kano recognized this shortcoming and expressed the 
hope of publishing a more complete account of the culture “some day in the future”’ 
(p. 2). Despite this weakness, when we realize that the authors produced this work sev- 
eral decades ago and that neither was a professional ethnologist, the work remains 
monumental and the cumulative inferences derivable from the illustrations are not 
insignificant. Furthermore, it is not too late to hope for a supplementary volume of 
ethnographic analysis, to be based on contemporary fieldwork and on Kano’s and 
other’s notes and published articles (including those footnoted by Mabuchi as well as 
such important items as E. R. Leach’s 1950 account of Yami time reckoning in ‘“Primi- 
tive Calendars,’ Oceania 20:245—260, and his earlier notes on Yami material culture 
printed in Man 1937-8 and in The Geographical Magazine 1937). 

From Mabuchi’s article, and from the captions and pictures, it is clear that the 
Yami are most famous for their use of elaborately designed, multicolored, gondola- 
shaped plank boats and the cultivation of wet taro in irrigated fields. Their closest 
cultural ties are with the Northern Philippines (Yami is a dialect of Ivatan, which is 
spoken on a number of islands between Luzon and Formosa), but they stand out from 
most other northern Malaysians in that they have no cattle and do not raise or eat 
rice or maize, chew or smoke tobacco, prepare or drink intoxicants. Their food economy 
is based on the cultivation of root crops (taro, yams, sweet potatoes) and millet. Low, 
irrigable, privately-owned land is planted in taro; upland ‘‘public”’ slopes are cleared 
for other crops. Important supplementary foods are fish and other vegetables; domes- 
ticated goats, pigs, and chickens are kept for ritual feasts. The Yami live in highly 
nucleated coastal villages with easy access to fishing grounds and surrounding fields. 
Phe details of these and similar ethnographic facts are abundantly clear in this book. 
The focus, however, is primarily on the appearance of tools and artifacts, and to a 
much lesser degree on the interrelations obtaining among such objects and their users. 

As an anthropological contribution, an “illustrated ethnography” of this sort is not 
a substitute for an analytic, monographic treatment. While its supplementary value 
may be very great, the use of film imposes a bias which should be recognized by those 
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who employ it as well as those who interpret its results. The subjectivity of the camera 
angle, distance, and height, as well as the choice of shots to be published, frequently 
involve limitations other than those imposed by the ethnographic facts. A recent re- 
mark published by an acknowledged expert in scientific photography (though with 
specific reference to moving pictures) is much to the point: “The moment [the photog- 
rapher] sets up a camera in the laboratory or in the field, selects a scene in the viewfinder 
and [releases the shutter], his whole personality had been brought into play, and a 
theoretically objective technique has changed into a subjective statement” (p. 167, 
Research Films in Biology, Anthropology, Psychology, and Medicine by Anthony R. 
Michaelis; New York, Academic Press Inc., 1955). Furthermore, when matters of 
purpose, quantification, and frequency (in time and space) are not made explicit, 
photographs can easily misinform. With adequate explanatory data, however, photog- 
raphy can add immeasurable descriptive power to the ethnographer’s controlled docu- 
mentation of events and objects. The Yami volume includes photographs of so many 
situations that the difficulties, pitfalls, and advantages of camera use are most in- 
structively displayed. Fortunately, the revised captions give enough pertinent in- 
formation so that every page is made at least partially intelligible in the Botel Tobago 
context. The sequences on economic and craft activities and on varied agricultural 
adaptations to different ecological conditions are superbly illustrated. The publication 
of a systematic Yami ethnography (including a key to these illustrations) will add im 

measurably to the utility of the present volume. It would seem advisable to combine 
a more complete ethnographic description along with the illustrations in the proposed 
future printing of similar books on other Formosan tribal groups. But even as it stands, 
this first Kano-Segawa volume is a must for any anthropological library. 


The Postwar Migration of the Toba—Bataks to East Sumatra. CLARK E, CUNNINGHAM. 
(Cultural Report Series.) New Haven: Yale University Southeast Asia Studies, 
1958. xii, 189 pp., appendices, 4 charts, glossary, 8 maps. n.p. 


Reviewed by Fay-Cooper Coe, Santa Barbara, California 


This volume is part of a larger study of land occupancy in Eastern Sumatra, con- 
ducted by Dr. Karl J. Pelzer, Director of Southeast Asia Studies at Yale University. 

During the latter part of the last century and the first two decades of the present 
century, much, of the east coast of Sumatra was developed by foreign planters who had 
obtained leases from rulers of petty states. Jungle lands were cleared, roads and rail- 
roads were established and laborers—for the greatest part Javanese—were brought in. 
The area became an important producer of export commodities. 

When the Japanese invaded, they placed the Dutch and other plantation adminis- 
trators in concentration camps, and caused drastic changes in land use. 

At the war’s end, attempts to re-establish old conditions failed and soon the rich 
agricultural lands of eastern Sumatra were invaded by three quarters of a million squat- 
ters. Foremost among these migrants were the Toba—Batak, about a quarter of a 
million of whom left their highland homes for the humid lowland jungle areas. 

A substantial part of this migration came from the Méat Valley, the area chosen 
by the author for his study. He views the life there and compares it with that of the 

ew settlements in the lowlands. 

Most of the data presented are based on personal interviews secured during a period 

seven months, on intimate living experiences in two villages, and from printed 


surces, 
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As a background, the author gives a brief sketch of the peopling of Sumatra. He 
apparently accepts the Toba—Batak tradition of being ancestral to other Batak 
groupings, each of which has become individualized in isolation. All had been subject 
to Indian influence, but in varying degrees. About the middle of the last century, 
German Lutheran missionaries entered the area and were surprisingly successful in 
gaining converts and in establishing schools. 

Since the first colonists from Batak—land to the East Coast came from the Méat 
Valley, it merits about half the volume. Here is a discussion of the kinship system, the 
nuclear family, the village, class structure, economic groupings, and many other as 
pects of life. Apparently the author assumes that the Méat people are typical of the 
Batak in general, but his data are so at variance with the studies of Dutch scholars 
that it appears they have undergone considerable change. This, however, does not 
invalidate the comparisons between those of Méat who remained in the Highlands and 
those who settled the eastern Lowlands. 

The concluding chapters deal with cultural change and the adaptation of the mi 
grants to new conditions. 

A series of appendices, for the most part unrelated to the text, and a bibliography 
are added. 

The Use of Names by Micronesians. (Anthropological Working Papers Series No. 3.) 
Guam: Staff Anthropologist Office, Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 1958. v, 
124 pp. n.p. 

Reviewed by Saut H. RIESENBERG, U.S. National Museum, Washington 


Ever since the Pacific islands comprising the former Japanese Mandate (the Mari 
anas, the Carolines, and the Marshalls) came under American administration as a re 
sult of World War II, a considerable body of unpublished ethnological and related 
data and reports has accumulated in official files. A large part was gathered and written 
by anthropologists, who have played various roles in the administration since 1945. Per 
haps the two most important series of studies were those on land tenure and on sexual 
customs, which were the result of assignments given to the various district anthropolo 
gists. Recently some of these studies have been published for specific practical adminis 
trative purposes. The reports on land tenure have been revised and issued from th« 
office of the Trust Territory staff anthropologist, who is presently John de Young, as 
Anthropological Working Papers Number 4. The three preceding papers in this series 
are ethnologically less significant. Number 1, of minor importance, is a collection of re 
ports on native conservation habits with respect to sea turtles; Number 2 is Frank 
Mahony’s study of the development of a native savings institution at Truk; Number 3 
is the volume under review. 

The volume consists of six articles on the use of names in Yap, Palau, Truk, Ponape, 
the Marshalls and the Marianas. The immediate reason for these studies was the con 
fusion in school, hospital, employment, and other official records resulting from native 
lack of family names. Three of the papers were done by John de Young, Frank Mahony, 
and Robert McKnight, who are the three survivors of an anthropological staff which 
once numbered seven. The other three are by Micronesian natives who bear the title 
“Assistant Anthropologist” and who received practical training while working under 
former district anthropologists. 

Most of the reports are straightforward descriptive accounts, of varying quality. 
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\mong the subjects discussed are naming procedure and ceremony, derivation of 
names, causes of name changes, sex differences, joking names, use of nicknames, name 
taboos, use of titles, clan names, kinship terms, and modern and acculturative trends 
in names. Only one of the six reports, that by McKnight on Palau, makes any pene- 
trating analysis of the relation of names to features of social organization. 

Though these Working Papers are intended primarily for administrators, it is none- 
theless gratifying that original materials such as these, which would ordinarily languish 
in file drawers, are, due to the energies of John de Young, achieving circulation among 
anthropologists. 


Pineapple Town: Hawaii. EDWARD NorBeEcK. Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1959. xii, 159 pp., 3 maps, 8 photographs, 12 tables. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Eric R. Wotr, University of Chicago 


This short book is a valuable addition to the growing literature on plantations and 
on the poly-ethnic societies they so often bring into being. It deals with Maunaloa, a 
mechanized pineapple-growing plantation on the island of Molokai in the Hawaiian 
archipelago. Among Hawaiian pineapple plantations, Maunaloa ranks third in size 
and annual yield. Machines do most of the work, but stripping the fields for plant- 
ing material, inserting plants into mechanically prepared beds, and picking ripe fruit 
remain manual operations. Employees live in a company town comprising some 800 
people; 500 of these work on the plantation. The author became acquainted with Maun- 
aloa as an administrative employee during the period from 1938-43; he revisited the 
plantation as an anthropologist during the summer of 1956. 

In this study he outlines the structure of a poly-ethnic community in which the top 
positions are held by Haoles (Caucasians) and the intermediate positions by Japanese, 
while 94 per cent of all laborers are Filipinos. The social distances produced by the oc 
cupational structure are thus paralleled and reinforced by cleavages derived from cul- 
tural distinctions. As in many American communities, interpersonal relations among 
employees occupying different statuses in the occupational hierarchy are characterized 
by a calculated informality and patterned joking relationships, while intimacy across 
social and racial-cultural lines is discouraged, here partly to allow for more “efficient 
prosecution of plantation affairs” (pp. 128-129). 

The most interesting chapters deal with the separate ethnic groupings, though the 
presentation of data is frequently so bare and unencumbered by detail that it often 
succeeds in whetting the ethnological appetite without really satisfying it. Especially 
striking to this reviewer seemed the data on the Filipinos among whom unmarried men 
outnumber married men three to one. Despite this unbalanced sex ratio, there seems to 
be little overt competition for women (p. 62). The author suggests that “the nature of 
plantation life at Maunaloa selects single men for whom the company of women is un- 
necessary or less necessary than for others. Throughout the years a process of sifting 
and segregation has evidently taken place, with the malcontents taking wives or find- 
ing positions in larger towns or the city of Honolulu, and the troublemakers suffering 
dismissal. The body of single men remaining on the plantation thus consists of persons 
to whom this manner of life is acceptable or even preferred.” (p. 65). Similar selective 
processes are said to have eliminated the violent, the absentees, and the chronic 
drunkards. 

Two final chapters summarize prevalent social and cultural trends. The author sug- 
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As a background, the author gives a brief sketch of the peopling of Sumatra. He 
apparently accepts the Toba—Batak tradition of being ancestral to other Batak 
groupings, each of which has become individualized in isolation. All had been subject 
to Indian influence, but in varying degrees. About the middle of the last century, 
German Lutheran missionaries entered the area and were surprisingly successful in 
gaining converts and in establishing schools. 

Since the first colonists from Batak—land to the East Coast came from the Méat 
Valley, it merits about half the volume. Here is a discussion of the kinship system, the 
nuclear family, the village, class structure, economic groupings, and many other as- 
pects of life. Apparently the author assumes that the Méat people are typical of the 
Batak in general, but his data are so at variance with the studies of Dutch scholars 
that it appears they have undergone considerable change. This, however, does not 
invalidate the comparisons between those of Méat who remained in the Highlands and 
those who settled the eastern Lowlands. 

The concluding chapters deal with cultural change and the adaptation of the mi- 
grants to new conditions. 

A series of appendices, for the most part unrelated to the text, and a bibliography 


are added. 


The Use of Names by Micronesians. (Anthropological Working Papers Series No. 3.) 
Guam: Staff Anthropologist Office, Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 1958. v, 
124 pp. n.p. 

Reviewed by Saut H. RIESENBERG, U.S. National Museum, Washington 


Ever since the Pacific islands comprising the former Japanese Mandate (the Mari- 
anas, the Carolines, and the Marshalls) came under American administration as a re- 


sult of World War II, a considerable body of unpublished ethnological and related 
data and reports has accumulated in official files. A large part was gathered and written 
by anthropologists, who have played various roles in the administration since 1945. Per- 
haps the two most important series of studies were those on land tenure and on sexual 
customs, which were the result of assignments given to the various district anthropolo- 
gists. Recently some of these studies have been published for specific practical adminis- 
trative purposes. The reports on land tenure have been revised and issued from the 
office of the Trust Territory staff anthropologist, who is presently John de Young, as 
Anthropological Working Papers Number 4. The three preceding papers in this series 
are ethnologically less significant. Number 1, of minor importance, is a collection of re- 
ports on native conservation habits with respect to sea turtles; Number 2 is Frank 
Mahony’s study of the development of a native savings institution at Truk; Number 3 
is the volume under review. 

The volume consists of six articles on the use of names in Yap, Palau, Truk, Ponape, 
the Marshalls and the Marianas. The immediate reason for these studies was the con- 
fusion in school, hospital, employment, and other official records resulting from native 
lack of family names. Three of the papers were done by John de Young, Frank Mahony, 
and Robert McKnight, who are the three survivors of an anthropological staff which 
once numbered seven. The other three are by Micronesian natives who bear the title 
‘Assistant Anthropologist” and who received practical training while working under 
former district anthropologists. 

Most of the reports are straightforward descriptive accounts, of varying quality. 
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Among the subjects discussed are naming procedure and ceremony, derivation of 
names, causes of name changes, sex differences, joking names, use of nicknames, name 
taboos, use of titles, clan names, kinship terms, and modern and acculturative trends 
in names. Only one of the six reports, that by McKnight on Palau, makes any pene- 
trating analysis of the relation of names to features of social organization. 

Though these Working Papers are intended primarily for administrators, it is none- 
theless gratifying that original materials such as these, which would ordinarily languish 
in file drawers, are, due to the energies of John de Young, achieving circulation among 


anthropologists. 


Pineapple Town: Hawaii. EDWARD NorsBeck. Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1959. xii, 159 pp., 3 maps, 8 photographs, 12 tables. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Eric R. Wotr, University of Chicago 


This short book is a valuable addition to the growing literature on plantations and 
on the poly-ethnic societies they so often bring into being. It deals with Maunaloa, a 
mechanized: pineapple-growing plantation on the island of Molokai in the Hawaiian 
archipelago. Among Hawaiian pineapple plantations, Maunaloa ranks third in size 
and annual yield. Machines do most of the work, but stripping the fields for plant- 
ing material, inserting plants into mechanically prepared beds, and picking ripe fruit 
remain manual operations. Employees live in a company town comprising some 800 
people; 500 of these work on the plantation. The author became acquainted with Maun- 
aloa as an administrative employee during the period from 1938-43; he revisited the 
plantation as an anthropologist during the summer of 1956. 

In this study he outlines the structure of a poly-ethnic community in which the top 
positions are held by Haoles (Caucasians) and the intermediate positions by Japanese, 
while 94 per cent of all laborers are Filipinos. The social distances produced by the oc- 
cupational structure are thus paralleled and reinforced by cleavages derived from cul- 
tural distinctions. As in many American communities, interpersonal relations among 
employees occupying different statuses in the occupational hierarchy are characterized 
by a calculated informality and patterned joking relationships, while intimacy across 
social and racial-cultural lines is discouraged, here partly to allow for more “efficient 
prosecution of plantation affairs” (pp. 128-129). 

The most interesting chapters deal with the separate ethnic groupings, though the 
presentation of data is frequently so bare and unencumbered by detail that it often 
succeeds in whetting the ethnological appetite without really satisfying it. Especially 
striking to this reviewer seemed the data on the Filipinos among whom unmarried men 
outnumber married men three to one. Despite this unbalanced sex ratio, there seems to 
be little overt competition for women (p. 62). The author suggests that “the nature of 
plantation life at Maunaloa selects single men for whom the company of women is un- 
necessary or less necessary than for others. Throughout the years a process of sifting 
and segregation has evidently taken place, with the malcontents taking wives or find- 
ing positions in larger towns or the city of Honolulu, and the troublemakers suffering 
dismissal. The body of single men remaining on the plantation thus consists of persons 
to whom this manner of life is acceptable or even preferred.” (p. 65). Similar selective 
processes are said to have eliminated the violent, the absentees, and the chronic 


drunkards. 
Two final chapters summarize prevalent social and cultural trends. The author sug- 
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gests that his analysis shows general parallels with corporation-owned plantation com- 
munities in other areas of the world, though there may be divergence in detail (p. 154). 

A minor correction: “Borinki,” the derogatory term used for Puerto Ricans in 
Hawaii is not derived from the rendition of the name Puerto Rican in one of the Philip- 
pine dialects (p. 131), but from Borinquen, the Arawak name for Puerto Rico. 


ARCHEOLOGY 


The Archaeologist at Work: A Source Book in Archaeological Method and Interpretation. 
RoBeErt F. HeE1zEr. (Ed.) New York: Harper and Brothers, 1959. xiv, 520 pp., fig- 


ures, 11 tables. $8.00. 
Reviewed by JEssE D. JENNINGS, University of Utah 


Heizer and eight of his students have assembled a comprehensive book of readings 
which demonstrates through seventy-four examples that, as Herskovits has said, ‘No 
branch of anthropology requires more inference, or the weighting of imponderables; in 
short the exercise of the scientific imagination, than prehistory.” 

The plan of the book is obvious, once someone had the original and novel notion that 
such a book could serve some purpose. Hence what is being evaluated is not the con- 
tents of the book. It contains seventy-four excerpts from archeological writings by 
nearly one hundred authors over the past six decades. Most professional archeologists 
will have, or certainly should have, already read the original materials. (I cite my own 
score—I’d previously read forty-six out of the seventy-four selections chosen—as prob- 
ably lower than average.) 

The book did not just grow. On the contrary, it was built during 1955-56 in a de- 
liberate effort by Heizer and eight graduate students of the University of California to 
develop just such a book as finally emerged. 

Data for the several chapters were organized by different persons, but the final se- 
lection was apparently by group consensus. The thirteen chapter headings adequately 
explain the organization of the book. These phases of archeological inference and re- 
portage are covered: 1) Reconstruction, 2) Restoration, 3) Reconstruction of Life and 
Customs, 4) Reconstruction of Houses, 5) Prehistoric Ecology, 6) Population, 7) Sur- 
vey and Site Recognition, 8) Stratigraphy and Stratification, 9) Age-Dating by Rate of 
Accumulation, 10) Cross-Dating, 11) Seriation, 12) Lithic and Metallic Sources, 13) 
Art. 

My reaction to the book is one of appreciation; to the authors for assembling the 
materials I extend a similar sentiment. The book should have been quickly reviewed 
because I had already read 46/74’s of it; also I easily understood the aims of the 
authors and recognized the cleverness of the idea. However, it has taken a long time 
to get ready to write this short review because I constantly forgot that I was a reviewer 
—I persisted in reading during spare moments as if for pleasure or instruction! In short, 
all of the excerpts are sound and make their point; many are fresh and exciting. This 
volume reminds one of an anthology of good short stories—some new and some old— 
but all worthwhile. 

As a minor point one might mention the terse introductions to the chapters and to 
the individual excerpts. These vary in relevance and usefulness. Although in many 
cases I felt that the excerpts could have carried the point satisfactorily without edi- 
torial comment, I realize that the book is intended for students so the inclusion of com- 
ments is justifiable. 
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In summary this is an unexpected and exciting book, from which I have learned 
much. It is one which T and many others will use as a text in conjunction with “A Guide 
to Archaeological Field Methods” which was compiled by the same editor assisted by 
several of these same students. As Heizer said in the preface, there is an increasing need 
for readers—students of all levels profit from them. 


A Short Introduction to Archaeology. V. G. CattpE. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1958. 142 pp., 7 figs. $2.50. 
Reviewed by RoBERT W. Euricu, Brooklyn College 


Although there is neither an introductory statement nor any mention of objective 
in the jacket blurb, it is obvious that the author wrote this introduction to archeology 
for the intelligent layman who might have or who might develop an interest in the 
local British archeological scene, and also perhaps for the beginning British student. 
The style is very simple and many of the illustrative examples are drawn not from arch- 
eology but rather from aspects of our own contemporary civilization with which his 
readers would almost certainly be familiar. What he covers he covers very lucidly. 
There are six chapters, each containing a very considerable amount of fundamental 
information, definition, and description. If one bears in mind that the book is primarily 
oriented to the archeology of Great Britain, the Table of Contents with its chapter 
headings and sub-headings reflects accurately both its scope and limitations. It reads 
as follows: 
1) Archaeology and History. (The Archaeological Record—Type—Cultures—Archaeological 
Time) 

2) Classification. (The Triple Basis—Functional Classification—Chronological Classification 
—The Chorological Classification—Prehistoric Periods and Cultures) 

3) Archaeological Sites and Their Stratigraphy. (Caves—Houses and Settlements—Burial 


Sites) 
4) Hints on the Recognition of Monuments in the Field. (Mounds—Enclosures—Linear 


Earthworks—Fields, Farms and Flint Mines—Heaps of Stones) 

5) Interpreting Archaeological Data: Elementary Technology. (Flint Work—Fine-grained 
Stones—Metal-working—Pottery—Glass) 

6) Interpreting Archaeological Data: Completing the Bits. (Axes and Adzes: Celts—Mibssile 


Points—Harness—Vehicles) 


Although Childe’s presentation proceeds from the more general and abstract to the 
more specific, his entire treatment is somewhat sketchy and uneven and varies from the 
assumption of no background whatever on the part of his readers to the taking for 
granted of a lot of information. Whether this is truly a weakness of the book or whether 
it merely reflects differences in British and American education, this reviewer is in no 
position to judge. During his life Childe interpreted the relation of archeology to history 
and also the ethnographic setting of the data recovered. Both of these aspects are em- 
phasized in this book. Although he does touch on the third element lightly, his explana- 
tion in this instance is not particularly clear nor is it extensive enough to be adequate. 
This is what he calls the chorological classification and is what an American anthropolo- 
gist would consider to be an ethnological comparative approach by which assemblage is 
linked to assemblage, site to site, and culture to culture—both synchronously and di- 
achronously—by means of complex resemblances. The methods and methodologies used 
to establish both absolute and relative chronologies, cultural development and cultural 
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histories, diffusion, migration, relationships, and the like do not come through clearly, 
In other words, Childe here emphasizes recognition but gives few leads as to the proc- 
esses of interpretation or inference. 

This book contains much that is excellent and at the same time has a curiously in- 
complete and unfinished quality. Many of Childe’s observations are applicable outside 
of Great Britain, but none of the particular facets or problems of other areas are cov- 
ered. 

On the positive side Childe explains numerous terms extremely weli, and his treat- 
ment of the selected topics of his last three chapters is brief but excellent. Childe was a 
great prehistorian and his competence is plain. Although he does not here cover the 
range that most American archeologists would like, they must remember that Childe 
apparently wrote this book to introduce the elementary student and the local amateur 
to British field archeology. There is much in it that is useful, and although inadequate 
as a textbook, it does merit a place on any basic reading list in archeology. 


Foote Canyon Pueblo: Eastern Arizona. JOHN B. RiINaAtpo. (Fieldiana: Anthropology, 
Vol. 49, No. 2.) Chicago: Chicago Natural History Museum, 1959. pp. 149-298, 
appendix, figures 59-119, 3 tables. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Douctas W. ScHWARtTzZ, University of Kentucky 


The Foote Canyon Pueblo report is the last in a distinguished series by Paul Martin, 
John Rinaldo, and various associates resulting from twelve seasons of work in the 
mountain region of east central New Mexico and west central Arizona. During this 
time they have thoroughly documented the development of Mogollon culture in this 
area, and in addition have made a number of important contributions to archeological 
methodology. It is appropriate, with the publication of this final monograph in the 
series, to congratulate them on their important additions to knowledge in Southwestern 
archeology and for setting a fine example of excellence in field work and publication. A 
series of this kind in every section of the United States would provide the kind of foun- 
dation on which a science of American archeology could truly come of age. 

John Rinaldo continues the tradition of superior publication in this volume, which 
describes the excavation of a multi-roomed, possibly multi-storied pueblo built around a 
plaza, dating from as early as 1245 A.D. to as late as 1350 A.D. This excavation was de- 
signed to provide information on the late period of Mogollon occupancy in the Blue 
River, a west central Arizona tributary of the San Francisco River. Through clear pho- 
tography and exposition the report describes the architecture, pottery, stone, bone, 
shell, and metal artifacts of this late period. 

In addition to the artifact descriptions there are some general comments on the 
cultural orientation of the Mogollon people during this time, as well as on the abandon- 
ment of the pueblo and final disposition of the population culture. While Rinaldo sees 
no evidence for warfare, the presence of a great deal of alteration in the pueblo, fre- 
quent addition of rooms and partitions, “seems to indicate a general dissatisfaction 
with the status quo and a desire for change.”’ The reasons for this are given to be fac- 
tional strife which caused the village to divide, resulting in too few people to carry on 
the ceremonies necessary to Pueblo life and hence the subsequent abandonment of the 
village during the middle of the fourteenth century, “in order to join forces with a third 
group elsewhere.” It should be noted here that recognition of factional strife as opposed 
to warfare with outsiders would appear to be difficult even under the best of conditions. 
The fact that the arrowpoints from the site were reported to be of obsidian, yet a 
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point found in the shoulder blade of a burial was of chert, should be noted as possible 
outside influence. Rinaldo feels that those who left the pueblo amalgamated with and 
added to the cultural heritage of the Zuni or other western Pueblo groups. 


River Basin Surveys Papers. Frank H. H. Roserts, Jr. (Ed.) (Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Bureau of American Ethnology Bulletin 169.) (Inter-Agency Archeological 
Salvage Program Nos. 9-14.) Washington: Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of 
American Ethnology, 1958. ix, 392 pp., appendix, 13 figures, 9 maps, 73 plates, 19 
tables. $3.25. 

Reviewed by DouGtas ScHWARTZ, University of Kentucky 


The impetus given to archeological excavation by the availability of WPA labor 
prior to World War II provided for the investigation of many sites which otherwise 
would never have been dug. Unfortunately, too little time and money was available for 
the analysis of the material from these sites or the publication of results. Therefore, a 
great many important sites still lie on storage shelves with little hope for publication. A 
similar stimulus has come with river basin salvage archeology, except that here there 
has been a greater attempt to publish the results. 

The present volume, edited by Frank H. H. Roberts, Jr., is an example of the suc- 
cess of this attempt. In addition to the six reports which form the body of the report, 
there is an appendix listing 211 ‘‘reports, articles and notes relating to the salvage pro- 
gram published in other series.”’ This is an impressive list, and one which speaks well 
for the success of the program. The eight river basin survey papers published earlier 
in the Bureau of American Ethnology series were not included, but these are listed at 
the beginning of the volume. The many mimeographed reports on river basin projects 
on file in the regional offices of the National Park Service were also not included but 
should have been, for in some cases this is the only published reference to the material. 

Of the six reports, three are from the Missouri Basin reservoirs. The contents of 
these will be noted first. A description of excavations at the Koehler site in south- 
western North Dakota in the Heart Butte Reservoir forms the bulk of the first paper. 
This was a successively-occupied late prehistoric Mandan hunting site. The report by 
Paul L. Cooper is well done, as are all those in the volume. A paper by Robert B. Cum- 
ming, Jr. describes one excavated and three tested sites in the Tuttle Creek Reservoir 
area in northeast Kansas. Although not enough material was found at any of these 
sites to make specific cultural identifications, the one excavated site was tentatively 
classed as a Woodland burial mound. The third Missouri Basin site was reported by 
Carlyle Smith and Roger Grange, who present a thorough description of an earth lodge 
village on the west bank of the Missouri River in south central South Dakota. 

William Sears does a complete job of describing the Wilbanks site, which was lo- 
cated on the Etowoh River in northern Georgia. His detailed analysis of the collection 
leads to the conclusion that this was a multi-component site occupied on both a Mis- 
sissippian and proto-historic time level. Six short reports on sites in the Chattahoochee 
River Basin in northwestern Florida by Ripley Bullen throw some interesting light on 
that region, especially the fiber-tempered period. A paper by Mark Boyd, describing 
fourteen historical sites, is also included in the collection. These were in and adjacent to 
the Woodruff Reservoir in northern Florida and southern Georgia. This is the “first 

report based mainly on historical records and evidence to be issued in the River Basin 
Surveys Papers,’ although Roberts states in his Introduction that others are planned 
for future bulletins. 
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Tribes That Slumber: Indian Times in the Tennessee Region. THomas M. N. Lewis and 
MADELINE KNEBERG. Knoxville, Tennessee: The University of Tennessee Press, 
1958. xi, 196 pp., frontispiece, 98 illustrations. $3.75. 


Reviewed by James B. GriFFin, University of Michigan 


This is a popular and colorful presentation of Tennessee prehistory and of the early 
historic Indian groups of that state. It is based on the archeological work of the last few 
decades and on historical data. The aim has been to present the prehistoric complexes 
and historic groups in terms of a general description of cultural behavior and content, 
rather than a descriptive account of the artifacts or of site descriptions. Since most of 
the detailed data on many of these prehistoric culture groups has never been published, 
it is difficult to assess the accuracy of the interpretations. Wherever possible the 
authors have employed historic descriptions of Indian behavior to interpret prehistoric 
practices, but I have the impression that sometimes the need for presentation of a dra- 
matic concept goes beyond the archeological evidence. 

This will be a most welcome book to the nonprofessional audience and should 
awaken and stimulate their interest. It has many illustrations by Kneberg of people, 
village scenes, ceremonial activities, and some of the better items made by prehistoric 
Tennesseeans. 

There are chapters on the “Nomadic Hunters of the Ice Age,” “The Archaic Era,” 
“Early Woodland Indians,” ‘‘Burial Mound Builders,” ““The Age of Temple Mounds,” 
“People of One Fire,” “The Great Busk,” ‘‘Children of the Sun,” ‘“‘Principle People,” 
and ‘‘The Sacred Seven.” 

While this volume fulfills its purpose in an excellent manner, a critical archeologist 
will find a great many interpretations which are at least doubtful. For example, the 
reader is told that the Archaic cultures are the result of a migration from the northern 
forests of Asia and that the Archaic cultures are Mesolithic; that Woodland is a Neo- 
lithic culture which was brought over from Asia by a migration; that corn was grown 
in quantity by Woodland Indians of 2000 years ago in Ohio and Illinois; that Woodland 
pottery was fired to almost a white heat; and that the temple pyramids of Mexico were 
rebuilt every fifty-two years. As a general summary, however, this volume ably pre- 
sents the growth and changes in prehistoric cultures in Tennessee from the early hunters 
to the early historic period. 


LINGUISTICS 


Proto-Popotecan: A Comparative Study of Popolocan and Mixtecan. SARAH C. GuDb- 
SCHINSKY. (Indiana University Publications in Anthropology and Linguistics.) 
(Memoir 15 of the International Journal of American Linguistics.) Bloomington: 
Indiana University, 1958. vii, 118 pp., 26 charts. $2.00. 


Reviewed by Maria TERESA FERNANDEZ DE MIRANDA, Museo Nacional de Antropologia, 
Mexico 


The Otomanguean linguistic stock was postulated some years ago almost by mere 
inspection. The comparative and reconstructive method had recently been applied to 
the different families of the stock, and the results seem to agree with the earlier postula- 
tion. Newman and Weitlaner (Central-Otomian, 1950) gave evidence of some relations 
in the Otomian languages. Later, the reviewer (Reconstruccién del Protopopoloca, 
1951) and Gudschinsky (Proto-Mazateco, 1953) undertook the reconstruction of the 
Popolocan family, and still later, Longacre, in 1957, demonstrated the relationship 
among the members of the Mixtecan family. 
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The task was not concluded with the Popolocan family because it had two subdivi- 
sions: the Popolocan, with Chocho, Ixcatec and Popoloc, and the Mazatec, with several 
dialects, both reconstructed independently as mentioned above. A comparison of the 
two subdivisions was still lacking, and this Gudschinsky has done successfully in her 
book. 

The author demonstrated the relationship of the four members of the Popolocan 
family, reconstructed their common parent, and described the phonemic and gram- 
matical structure of the Proto-Popolocan. But she did not stop there. As her work pro- 
gressed she noticed great similarities between the Proto-Popolocan and the Proto- 
Mixtecan and decided to enlarge her project, including a reconstruction of Proto-Popo- 
tecan, the common ancestor language of Popolocan and Mixtecan, adding at the same 
time a description of its structure. 

The name Proto-Popotecan does not seem adequate to the parent language of 
Popolocan and Mixtecan, because the term itself is inaccurate. The first part ““Popo,”’ 
indicates more or less clearly a relationship with Popolocan, but the ending “tecan” 
is used as a common ending in a number of gentilitious Nahua names such as Aztecan, 
Toltecan, Mixtecan, Zapotecan, and the like. It seems more appropriate to label this 
proto-language as Proto-Popoloca-Mixtecan or, in a shorter way, Proto-Popo-Mixte- 
can. This remark does not affect the general judgment of the study as a whole, for it is 
a model of systematization and clearness. 

Particular mention should be made of the various indices which allow the easy 
handling of the materials included. Unfortunately there are many typographical errors 
in the edition, and some Ixcatec forms are slightly changed, perhaps because Gud- 
schinsky misread the reviewer’s handwriting in the material provided. 

With the example of this book, it is possible that one of Gudschinsky’s hopes will 
soon be realized: “ . . . that others will fill in the skeleton presented here and go beyond 
to the reconstruction of still older linguistic layers ... .” 


Studies in Philippine Linguistics. (Oceania Linguistic Monograph No. 3, by members 
of the Summer Institute of Linguistics, Pacific Branch.) Sydney, Australia: The 
University of Sydney, 1958. 82 pp. 10/6d. 


Reviewed by Harotp C. ConkLin, Columbia University 


Ten papers, written by members and students of the Summer Institute of Lin- 
guistics in the Philippines, are published in this mimeographed booklet. Nine languages 
are discussed (5 from Luzon and environs, 3 from Mindanao, 1 from Mindoro): 
Ivatan, Yogad, Kalinga, Ifugao, Cagayan Agta; Sarangani Manobo, Kalagan, Bilaan; 
and Buhid. For the most part these languages are spoken by pagan groups living in the 
less densely populated parts of the Philippines. Since beginning activities in the Philip- 
pines in 1953, the SIL has been concentrating its linguistic efforts in such areas. The re- 
sults of these investigations have appeared sporadically, though with increasing fre- 
quency, in the form of separate pamphlets (partly under the auspices of the Philippine 
government [Department of Education]) and in brief papers (printed in periodicals 
such as the Philippine Journal of Science). Their cumulative contribution to the study 
of Austronesian languages in the Philippines is considerable, although, as in the collec- 
tion here reviewed, the quality is very uneven. 

Some of the more important formal patterns of little known Philippine languages an- 
alyzed in this recent publication include: (1) segmental phonemic structure of 6 lan- 
guages (range:*3-7 vowels, 14-23 consonants); (2) probable phonemic vowel length in 
four languages; (3) complicated allophonic alternation in Kalinga; (4) consonant- 
cluster morphophonemic alternation in Yogad; (5) grammatical relations of voice or 
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“focus” indicated in several languages by parallel sets of inflectional affixes and syn- 
tactic markers; (6) pronominal systems in Yogad, Ifugao, and Bilaan; and (7) texts in 
Agta, Kalinga, Ifugao, and Kalagan. Ethnographic and historical notes have been 
added in a few cases. 

The format of this volume is deplorable. Some of the pages are barely legible and 
there are a good number of typographical errors. However, the quality of several of the 
individual articles is such that students of Philippine linguistics may look forward to 
the publication of further research by the same authors. 


The Culture and Language of Futuna and Aniwa, New Hebrides. A. CAPELL. (Oceania 


Linguistic Monographs No. 5.) Australia: University of Sydney, 1958. 167 pp., 3 | 


maps, 8 photographs, tables. n.p. 
Reviewed by ALFRED G. SmitH, Emory University 


Capell, who is a most prolific and wide ranging scholar of Oceanic languages, returns 
to his long standing interest in Futuna and Aniwa, two Polynesian outliers in the 
Southern New Hebrides, to reconsider the origins of Polynesian outliers. He maintains 
that Futuna and Aniwa are “‘an archaic part of the Polynesian colonisation, a relic left 
en route to Fiji and Polynesia.”’ Thus he tacitly accepts the Churchill theory of a Mel- 
anesian route for the primary and eastward migration to Polynesia, and he argues 
against the theories of Thilenius, Ray, and Buck that a secondary and westward migra- 
tion brought some of the Polynesians from the central Pacific to the Southern New 
Hebrides. 

The basis for Capell’s contention is linguistic. Although he devotes the arst third of 
his monograph to the social, technological, and religious traits of Futuna and Aniwa, 
this description is a synthesis of earlier missionary accounts, and it simply portrays a 
Polynesian culture that has borrowed some minor traits from the neighboring Mel- 
anesians. The major portion of the monograph presents a linguistic analysis, but un- 
fortunately, it is not cast in the contemporary mold of structural analysis. It maintains, 
for example, that on Futuna and Aniwa “vowel length is rarely phonemic,” when obvi- 
ously it is phonemic. It analyzes morphology and syntax semantically and not by dis- 
tribution and substitutability. These methods of analysis and presentation obscure the 
evidence for the origins of the Polynesian outliers. 

Among the various differences that Capell finds between the speech of eastern 
Polynesia and that of the western outliers, two are quite relevant and probable. These 
are the plurals of nouns and the more elaborate morphology of verbs on Futuna and 
Aniwa. They lead Capell to say that ‘‘Eastern Polynesia could not bring back to the 
New Hebrides forms that do not exist there, and as they occur they must have been in 
existence in the early PN language when the people passed through the New Hebrides.” 
He does not show, however, that these traits are relics of archaic forms. Nor does he 
consider that eastern Polynesia may have lost these traits, or that Futuna and Aniwa 
may have acquired them, after the outliers embarked on a secondary migration. When 
Capell’s dictionary of Futuna and Aniwa is published, we may be able to test this issue 
of origins glottochronologically. 


ART 


Sepik. RENE Garpt. Introduction and captions by Alfred Biihler. Bern, Stuttgart, 
Wien: Alfred Scherz Verlag, 1958. 144 pp., 60 color plates, n.p. 


Reviewed by Ratpu C. AttMAN, University of California, Los Angeles 


This beautiful book, essentially a pictorial record of the arts of the Sepik River 
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4 area, is the result of a New Guinea expedition of the Museum fiir Vélkerkunde in Basel, 

. headed by its director, Alfred Biihler. It is a most important addition to the very few 

” publications conveying an idea of primitive arts in their “natural habitat,” as func- 
tioning elements of culture rather than as museum specimens. 

d Gardi’s brilliant color plates show buildings in the landscape, or sculptures and 

“ paintings in situ as integral parts of spirit houses or as displayed in their interiors. A 

26 modeled skull is seen ritually exhibited as focal point of a composition of leaves, flow- 


ers, feathers, and teeth, shell ornaments and small woodcarvings. Masks are viewed 
in action, worn brightly decorated with blossoms, fruit, and leaves as part of a dance 
3 costume. What a difference from faded relics in museum cases! Other artistic expres- 
sions are recorded which a museum cannot preserve because of their ephemeral nature. 
Face painting, head and body decor, belong in this category and are magnificently il- 


Y lustrated. There is a particularly impressive photo of a celebrant who appears to be 
s transformed by make-up and regalia into an animated sculpture. 

e A number of photos show people in the process of carving, painting, plaiting, shell- 
$ cutting, or making pottery. Only 10 plates show isolated museum pieces. Outstanding 
t among them is a wooden relief (pl. 139) whose function only the “initiated” could 


diagnose—it is part of a headdress in a ritual dance. 
5 Informative captions by Biihler face each plate and often exceed half a page in 
length. These and his 19-page introduction are addressed to the general public, and 
y are well suited to promote better understanding of Sepik arts and awareness of their 
regional differences. 
j There are flaws. For example, the reviewer strongly disagrees with the generaliza- 
tion that all Sepik sculpture is static. One might argue that the color of the illustra- 
tions is not always true to life (forgetting that black-and-white photography isn’t 
either). However, the beauty of the plates makes one uncritical. The reviewer only 
hopes to see more of Gardi’s photos published in color, and to be able to assign to his 
students more books of this calibre which visually give an equally strong flavor of the 
arts of a primitive people. 


Kunst und Kult des Sepik-Gebietes. PAut Wirz. (Koninklijk Instituut voor de Tropen, 
Mededeling No. CX XXIII; Afdeling Culturele en Physische Anthropologie No. 62.) 
Amsterdam: Koninklijk Instituut voor de Tropen, 1959. 78 pp., 47 plates, 1 map, 
n.p. 

Reviewed by Ratpu C. ALTMAN, University of California, Los Angeles 


Paul Wirz took the objects of his collection as the core for a discussion of certain 
aspects of Sepik arts, particularly their use and relation to myth and ritual. Many other 
facets of New Guinea ethnology are touched upon, ranging from style analysis to trade 
and the settlement of the island. It is not a scientific study but an informal account, 
largely based on the author’s experiences in the field in 1950 and 1953. The focus is on 
the object rather than the people. Many brief chapters deal with initiation rites and 
spirit-houses; the significance of crocodiles, snakes, and birds in art; the cult of stones; 
masks, suspension hooks, wooden figures, canoe decoration, musical instruments; rela- 
tions between different Sepik cultures and their connections with those of other areas. 
They are informative and stimulating. Interesting, for example, are his condemnation 
of the facile use of labels such as “‘ancestor figure,’”’ which hide one’s ignorance of the 
significance of a carving; or his emphasis on the function of some sculptures in the 
ritual staging of a myth; or descriptions of different mask types and their manifold 
uses. However, the borderline between facts and deductions, sound theory and specula- 
tion, is not always in evidence. Moreover, one is jarred by the author’s characteriza- 
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tion of the natives as “formerly treacherous and bloodthirsty” and wonders whether 
such an attitude could be conducive to an understanding of their arts. 

The text is illustrated by 70 photos of characteristic specimens, supplemented by 
17 others taken in the field by the author and his son. One only looks in vain for pic- 
tures which verify the author’s assertion that the expression of motion is a character- 
istic of carved figures from the Prince Alexander Mountains (Maprik area). 

Possibly the author had planned to enlarge this work into a more exhaustive mono- 
graph. But death intervened, leaving many questions open which Wirz might have 
been able to answer. 

One is grateful to the Koninklijk Instituut for this posthumous publication. 


The Art of the Savages. CLAUDE Rot. (Golden-Griffin Books-Essential Encyclopedia). 
New York: Arts, Inc. (printed in France), 1958. 105 pp., 2 maps, 70 plates. $6.50. 


Reviewed by H. D. GuNN, Commercial Museum, Philadelphia 


When Claude Roi dedicates The Art of the Savages to Tristan Tzara one should be 
prepared for his essay . . . “funny” is probably the right word. The author appears to 
direct himself to a fairly naive lay audience (“Strictly speaking, there is no such thing 
asa savageart....... One . . . might be on safer ground using the term ‘primitive’ ” 
and the like.). But—quite apart from its truly exquisite plates, unequaled in the re- 
viewer’s experience to date—it is nevertheless a work “for the anthropologist,” because 
Roi is an anthropological name-dropper; to say, however, that he relies heavily on 
anthropological sources is not accurate, for his citations are never precise, and his 
memory betrays him frequently. Particularly arresting distortions include: ‘The 
mythologies of the South Seas have been collected by Malinowski”; and “In the 
Cameroons alone, there have been reported a hieroglyphic written language among the 
Ndyouya [sic] . . . , a syllabic alphabet (Vai), a cursive writing (Bassa), an alphabetic 
writing (Nsibidi), and there are others.” 

The American anthropologist may be somewhat humbled to discover that his only 
compatriots whose works Roi has encountered (or at least whose name he recalls) are 
Lowie and Kroeber (as it were matched up with Frazer and Malinowski). But only 
those inclined to take themselves perhaps over-seriously will read the text wholly de- 
void of appreciation fur the author’s recurring sparks of wit and insight. The transla- 
tion from the French (by Eh. S. Seldon) is in general competent, but not markedly 
inspired; and the operation seems to have virtually defeated French printers and proof- 
readers (if any)—a fact that fortunately detracts nothing from the sheer visual beauty 
of the book’s format and design, and will not impede greatly the casual reader. 


RELIGION 


The Sacred and the Profane: The Nature of Religion. MircEA ELtADE. Translated from 
the French by WILLARD R. Trask. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1959. 256 


pp. $4.50. 
Reviewed by Witu1aM A. Lessa, University of California, Los Angeles 


Religious man (roughly equatable with archaic and primitive man, but including 
some contemporaries from modern societies), strives to find and participate in the 
sacred because only the sacred has reality and power. This is the author’s main thesis, 
his secondary objective being to show the effects of desacralization on nonreligious 
man. The sacred is the opposite of the profane. It is a manifestation of a reality that 
does not belong to the profane world, and it is equivalent to power. Space is sacralized 
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by religious man because this enables him to be with the real, with the gods. Profane 
space, on the contrary, provides him with no possibility of true orientation because it 
represents complete nonhomogeneity and nonbeing. Time is also sacralized because by 
so doing man approaches the gods. Religious festivals enable men to become con- 
temporary with the gods, to live in their presence. Thus, by experiencing sacred space 
and sacred time, he returns to a primordial situation in which the gods and mythical 
ancestors were engaged in creating or organizing the world, or in revealing the founda- 
tions of civilization. This results from a nostalgia for the perfection of beginnings, for a 
paradisal situation. Myths are the revelation of what took place in illo tempore. In 
addition, religious man views the cosmos as a divine creation, and therefore as real, 
living, and sacred. Only recently has nature been desacralized, but some of the atti- 
tudes linger. Finally, man sacralizes himself and human existence because he conceives 
of himself as a microcosm, being a part of the gods’ creation. Religious symbolism is full 
of micro-macrocosmic correspondences—physiological acts, human anatomy, body and 
house, and so on. 

Nonreligious man, in desacralizing himself and the world, nevertheless preserves 
some vestiges of the behavior of religious man, even though he is unaware of it. He re- 
tains degenerated rituals and a camouflaged mythology. Communism has a mythologi- 
cal structure, seen mostly in the messianic proletariat. Initiation persists in many acts 
and gestures, such as in war and psychoanalysis. 

Eliade has written what, for the anthropologist, must seem like a strange book, as 
if Durkheim and Redfield were speaking to us in a distorted dream. He has made what 
appears to be an insightful synthesis of complex and varied phenomena, yet beneath a 
facade of skilful writing and brilliant speculation one cannot help feeling that it is some- 
thing of an anachronism. While claiming to be an introduction to the history of re- 
ligion, there is no history in this work, except some dubious assumptions regarding the 
sequences through which man and religion have passed (the author at one point invokes 
Bachofen and Pater Schmidt as authorities for the matriarchate). What passes for 
history is a series of imaginative reconstructions based on highly selected data, with 
negative and contradictory ethnographic and historical materials omitted. 

Yet this is a concise work based on great erudition and a daring translation of 
varied religious phenomena. It will reward the cautious reader but may mislead the 
more hasty and undiscriminating. It should be read almost as a literary effort rather 
than a work of science or history. 


Die primitiven Seelenvorstellungen der nordeurasischen Volker: Eine religionsethno- 
graphische und religionsphanomenologische Untersuchung. Ivan Pautson. (The 
Ethnographical Museum of Sweden, Stockholm, Monograph Series No. 5.) Stock- 
holm: The Ethnographical Museum of Sweden, 1958. 407 pp. Kr. 45:-. 


Reviewed by D. B. Suimxtn, Washington, D.C. 


Since 1927, the Swedish scholar Ernst Arbman and, later, his students A. Hult- 
kranz and I. Paulson, have been investigating primitive and ancient concepts of the 
human soul. This monograph summarizes pertinent northern Eurasian data (on the 
Finns, the Mongols, the Chukchi, and many intervening peoples), as well as the re- 
sults of previous research. It concludes (p. 372) that “soul dualism,” which attributes 
to man a “life soul” associated with the breath and a “free soul” associated with his 
shadow and dreams, is a world-wide phenomenon. Moreover, “soul dualism” is ante- 
cedent to monism, which derives from the high cultures of Middle America (p. 358) 
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and Western Asia (p. 371). Finally ‘soul dualism” rests upon an elemental concept 
(Elementar-gedanken) of mankind! 

Paulson unquestionably brings together much factual evidence of “‘soul dualism” in 
northern Eurasia. But he also engages in extensive interpretations to make obscure 
and heterogenous observations fit theory; “secondary” origins explain inconvenient 
contradictions, e.g., pp. 109, 120, 123, 147, etc. The author is especially eager to deny 
autochthony to monistic concepts, either of a deistic or of a materialistic orientation 
(pp. 214-219). Thus the general burden of the study is a polemic against the views of 
W. Schmidt and A. F. Anisimov. 

Two other weaknesses are evident. First, the author’s preoccupations give a false 
focus to the world outlook of several of the peoples examined. Among the western 
Tungus (Evenki), for example, anthropocentrism is clearly not basic, with man, beast, 
and object deeply united. Concepts identifying parts and wholes, individuals and clans 
or species, and the actual, the fetishistic and the mythical are paramount. (See, inter 
alia, Sbornik Muz. Antro. i Etno. XI1:160-194, 1949.) Given such orientations, how 
meaningful are neat classifications of ideas on human souls? Second, I see no unity in 
the particular grouping of peoples examined; to treat the Finns (but not the Hungar- 
ians), the Yakut (but neither the Chuvash nor the Kazak) and the Chukchi as an entity 
is culture-historical nonsense. 

In all, I cannot recommend this work; to me, it is a theological brief rather than a 
scientific treatise. 


Miti e leggende, IV. America Centrale e Meriodionale. RAFFALE PETTAZZONI. With the 
collaboration of TuLtt1o TEenTor1. Torino: Unione Tipografico-Editrice Torinese, 
1959. xx, 498 pp., 2 maps, 25 plates. Lire 5500 (paper cover). 


Reviewed by Witu1aM A. Lessa, University of California, Los Angeles 


Last in a series of four volumes covering the “myths and legends” of the world 
(Vol. II, Oceania, actually is yet to be published), the present work is an anthology of 
248 narratives from Meso- and South America, ancient and contemporary. Pettazzoni, 
whose field is the history of religions, was fortunate in enlisting the skilled aid of Tullio 
Tentori, an able specialist in the ethnology of the Americas, who not only had a hand in 
the selection of the stories but grouped them by culture area and subarea according 
to the plan followed by current ethnologists, especially Julian Steward in his handbooks 
on the South American Indians. The volume has beautiful plates, some of them in 
color, and is an outstanding specimen of typographic art. 

Pettazzoni’s intention in producing his extensive anthology has been that it will 
appeal to people (Italians in particular) because of its belletristic aspects. While he 
recognizes that it may be of use as a reference work, he takes pains to deny that his 
intention, as some have understood it from the two volumes already published, has been 
to publish a mere repertory. And while he is cognizant of the obvious scholariy problems 
suggested by the similarities that often crop up in the narratives, not only between one 
part of the New World and another but the rest of the world as well, he wisely refrains 
from attempting to solve them. Thus, he is steadfast in his resolve and is additionally 
inspired by his conviction that he must do what he can to counteract the current lack of 
appreciation of the meaning and value of the mythic. In order to afford his audience a 
maximum taste of the literary merits of his tales, he has translated them carefully and 
without abridgement. Included is virtually the whole of the Popul Vuh, published for 
the first time in Italian, only some minor and irrelevant portions being omitted. The 
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selections vary enormously in length, subject matter, and style, but are always drawn 
from authoritative works and do not include distorted retellings. The reader is aided by 
concise prefatory remarks for each culture area and subarea and is given an extensive 
bibliography. It is good to see such familiar names as Sahagin, Métraux, Preuss, 
Gusinde, Nimuendaja, and Roth—to name but a few—and to discover a host of new 
sources not so well known to ethnology and folklore. Despite all these efforts, one won- 
ders how wide an appeal such a scholarly work will really have. Perhaps too much of a 
burden is placed on the reader; some analysis of content and style might well have been 
supplied by the editor himself. But perhaps this is underestimating the capabilities 
of the reading public at which he aims. (For a detailed review of Vol. III of this series 
the reader should consult the American Anthropologist, 57 :903-905, 1955.) 


Il dualismo religioso: Saggio storico ed etnologico. UGo Biancut. Roma: “L’Erma”’ di 
Bretschneider, 1958. 214 pp. Lire 4,000. 


Reviewed by W1tu1aM A. Lessa, University of California, Los Angeles 


The main problem preoccupying the author is whether there is an objective, 
phenomenological, and culture-historical connection between the great dualistic sys- 
tems (Zoroastrianism, Manichaeism, Gnosticism, Bogomilism), on the one hand, and 
primitive dualisms on the other. More particularly, are the dualistic elements spread 
throughout eastern European, Finnish, Altaic, and other folklore to be considered as 
always the peripheral survivals of the great dualistic cults, or are they born in an 
ethnological soil that is dualistically inclined and abundantly evident across northern 
Asia and North America? The author adheres to a definition of dualism which sees it as 
applicable to ideological systems and mythologies in which a substantial dichotomy 
is made in the superhumans or prehumans who govern the world; one or more of these 
beings is conceived of as intrinsically antagonistic and evil, and eventually as even the 
master of his own domain. There are chapters on the demiurge-trickster among the 
Paleo-Siberians, dualism among the North American Indians, the demiurge-trickster 
in Oceania, dualistic-like myths among the Ainu and Samoyeds, dualism among peoples 
of Mongol and Turkic stocks, dualistic myths among the Ugrians and Finns, and so on. 
This heavily documented and scholarly work concludes that the dualistic manifesta- 
tions extending from eastern Europe to the area of the Iroquois and Algonkians are 
not the result of influences from the classic Iranian and Gnostic dualistic cults. There is 
an extensive and original interpretation of the demiurge-trickster and an insightful 
analysis of the meaning and ethos of dualisms of various sorts. Bianchi writes with con- 
siderable authority. 


EDUCATION 


The Academic Mind: Social Scientists in a Time of Crisis. Paut F. LAZARSFELD and 
WAGNER THIELENS, JR. With a field report by Davin RresMan. Glencoe: The Free 
Press, 1958. xiii, 460 pp., appendices, tables. $7.50. 


Reviewed by JoHN BuSHNELL, Vassar College 


While there may be endless argument as to whether the crisis situation is in itself 
good or bad, there is no denying that a crisis often gets things done which otherwise 
come to pass slowly or not at all. The stir of activity in the behavioral sciences gen- 
erated by World War II fostered wider recognition and an upgraded status for anthro- 
pology and its allies. Similarly, the volume at hand, a stepchild of stress, is a thin silver 
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lining to the dark cloud of the McCarthy era. Here for the first time we have scientific, 
analyzed information on a nation-wide sector of the teaching profession at the college- 
university level. Not only is the temper of the academic mind for this period graphically 
chronicled, but the report also contains a revealing self-estimate by the social scientist 
of his public position and a pioneering evaluation of the attendant fieldwork procedures 
which is full and candid in its coverage. The net gain in knowledge, important as it 
may be, will be little solace to those who came under direct fire and suffered personal 
and professional wounds while fighting the battle for academic freedom. No one would 
contend that the secondary gain justifies the troubled years, but this does not render 
the study itself less worthy. 

At the invitation of the Fund for the Republic, Lazarsfeld set about in the spring 
of 1955 to survey and measure the response of social scientists to the pressures for 
political, social, and intellectual conformity. The field forces of two national interview- 
ing agencies were employed to record, through the medium of a lengthy questionnaire, 
the circumstances and attitudes of 2451 respondents at 165 randomly-selected colleges 
and universities (3 percent of the sample were anthropologists). The authors and the 
staff of the Bureau of Applied Social Research at Columbia have leveled this mountain 
of data primarily through the construction of indices which permit the classification 
of responses and respondents. These results, in turn, have been interleaved with a 
hierarchical ordering of the colleges involved based on published information. An 
abundance of bar graphs and diagrams illustrate the findings. 

The study provides conclusive evidence that curtailment of academic freedom was 
an intrusive feature of campus life in the years immediately prior to and including the 
period of the survey. However, the phenomenon now appears to have been much less 
universal than commonly thought at the time. A minority among the interviewees re- 
ported that they were consciously aware of pressures to conform. Also, a third or more 
of the specific accusations brought against teachers centered upon some aspect of re- 
ligion, economics (e.g., espousal of the Keynesian viewpoint), race relations, immorality, 
or unconventional behavior rather than upon charges of disloyalty or political extrem- 
ism. The intensity of the furor over academic rights and the public attention it received 
seem to have been, in part at least, a result of the fact that it was frequently the 
leadership of the professoriate that came under attack. Utilizing “‘productivity”’ and 
“permissiveness” indices, the authors establish that the better scholars (who tend to 
congregate in the higher-quality institutions) are the more liberal and hence the most 
frequent targets for harassment, so that in the social sciences it was often the more 
prolific and distinguished faculty members who came under the greatest pressure to 
modify or censor their classroom, publication, and community activities. The deterrent 
pressures were not limited to the more active scholars, however, and respondents in 
the affected minority, though they may not have been faced with definite charges or 
embroiled in loyalty oath controversies, nevertheless adopted widespread “patterns 
of caution” not infrequently associated with anxiety, confusion, feelings of helpless- 
ness, or guilt over compromise. Lazarsfeld and Thielens conclude that the crippling 
of the social scientist in his role of teacher and social critic was of sufficient magnitude 
to pose a serious threat to the quality, “effective scope,”’ and long-range development 
of higher education in America. 

While The Academic Mind stands as a worthy document of the cold-war years, it is 
equally a scientific commentary on aspects of academia which have no necessary rela- 
tionship to the issue of faculty freedom. Subsidiary factors brought into the study to aid 
the central analysis enhance the value of the publication in no small way. 

The essential stratagem of ranking the colleges and universities involved in the 
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survey was accomplished by means of a “quality” index. In terms of proportion of 
library books and budget per student, Ph.D.’s on the faculty, and productivity of 
graduates, private colleges and large tax-supported universities (the “secular” group) 
generally stand above the Protestant, Catholic, and teachers’ colleges (the “‘tradi- 
tional” enclave). Names are withheld in this connection, but the professor will have 
little difficulty in classifying his own institution. Comparative standings at the col- 
legiate level are known in a general way, but the willingness to proceed in this direction 
utilizing specific criteria is probably a salutary trend in these days of reappraisal. 

One of the most interesting, and perhaps disturbing, findings bears on the occupa- 
tional status of the contemporary social scientist. Inasmuch as college teachers are 
regarded by society-at-large as liberals (actually, the Permissiveness Index shows 28 
percent are conservatives), they are suspect politically and likely to be assigned mar- 
ginal standing. But beyond this, the social scientist himself tends to assume that his 
calling is held in generally low esteem by others who occupy comparable positions. 
According to the survey, he believes that the businessman, congressman, even the 
trustee who theoretically hires him, look down on him. The higher one stands in pro- 
fessorial rank, the less likely is he to feel that his role is properly appreciated by out- 
siders. The faculty member in the “traditional” college may well view his professional 
position as doubly or triply depressed. Public apathy or distrust is supplemented by a 
general wariness of the behavioral scientist within the college community, to which 
may be added the probability of minor-league standing in his own discipline. 

The lengthy “field report” by Riesman which follows the main report is almost 
a second book about the first one. One could say that the reader, having viewed the 
production he came to see, is now taken backstage to see how it was done. Actually, 
the analogy is a limited one, for Riesman deals with the interviewing aspect of the 
project, not with the data analysis. The tour behind the scenes is guaranteed to be en- 
lightening, especially for the majority of us who have had no working contact with large 
scale polling. In discussing his follow-up by mail and in person of both interviewers 
and interviewees, Riesman details the “house styles” of the two agencies participating 
in the study, the differences in their field personnel, and the reasons for success and 
failure in communication between professor and interviewer. The appraisal is penetrat- 
ing and deals directly with issues such as the incompetence of some interviewers (which 
led faculty members undergoing such a tribulation to downgrade or reject the inves- 
tigation as a whole). 

Some confusion is created by Riesman’s introduction of his own scale for ranking 
colleges. This is done with only a nod toward the Lazarsfeld scheme and the reader 
cannot determine how much congruence exists between the two hierarchies. However, 
Riesman’s observations tally well with one’s own experience on the college circuit, and 
his categories seem to make sense even though the boundaries remain hazy. The con- 
tinuum spreads from the “avant-garde” colleges through two middle ranges to the 
“rear-guard”’ institutions, a reflection of the diversification and extremes that are to 
be encountered in higher education in the United States and a reminder of the magni- 
tude of the task involved in research upon ourselves. 


The Transmission of American Culture. GEORGE DEARBORN SPINDLER. (The Burton 
Lecture.) Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1959. x, 51 pp. $1.50. 


Reviewed by OrTO vON MERING, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


‘The Transmission of American Culture’ and the teacher as cultural transmitter is 
the subject of the Third Burton Lecture. The author chose this topic in the hope of 
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providing a “theoretical framework within which educators and anthropologists can 
join forces to mutual (investigative) profit.” To this end, he presents with vigor and 
economy a searching analysis of ‘‘the unintended, unanticipated learning consequences 
in transmission that are... culturally patterned in themselves, but that are at vari- 
ance with the intended goals of transmission,” i.e., the avowed educational objectives. 

The discussion of the “processes involved in transmitting cultural discrepancies in 
educational situations” proceeds from a carefully documented presentation of two 
basic divergent modal value patterns—called ‘traditional’ and ‘emergent’—coexisting 
to varying degrees in the minds of educators-in-being and educators. The “direct 
transmission of culturally patterned contradictions” and biases is exemplified with a 
series of pithy examples drawn from the area of teaching manual design, teacher coun- 
seling practices, and the classroom situation. The author ably succeeds in demonstrat- 
ing the way in which cultural value discrepancies, as internalized by the educator, tend 
to defeat, albeit unintentionally, some of the very aims of the educator himself. 

A brief and lucid exposition of the process of acculturation of the schoolteacher as 
a member of a particular subculture follows. Of particular interest are the author’s 
proposed four alternative adaptive responses that educators-in-training exhibit when 
dealing with the interpersonal and professional realities confronting them. An aptly 
drawn individual case study demonstrates some of the personal mechanisms of resolv- 
ing value conflicts, as well as such fundamental acculturative processes as “cultural 
compression.” 

The author further enhances the informative nature of this little volume by de- 
lineating a method he calls “cultural therapy,” which he used successfully to bring the 
educator-in-training to a greater awareness of “cultural patterns before they are ac- 
tivated in the classroom” to the detriment of his objectives as a teacher. He concludes 
with a caveat against the misuse, “by accident or intent,’’ of the insights gained from 
this method. Readers of this work will share the reviewer’s hope that Spindler will soon 
follow it up with an extensive treatment of the subject. 


Anthropology as a Career. WiLLIAM C. STURTEVANT. Washington: Smithsonian In- 
stitution, 1958. 18 pp. $.20. 
Reviewed by RoBERT W. Euricu, Brooklyn College 


This easily available and compact pamphlet should be of great assistance in the 
counseling and guidance of high school and college students who may be considering 
anthropology as a potential career. Most professionals sooner or later find themselves 
in the position of having to give such advice, and it is good to have a brief but compre- 
hensive article to which one can refer the advisee and which can itself serve as a basis 
for further discussion. 

Sturtevant divides his material into five parts. Under ‘Fields of Anthropology” he 
recognizes physical anthropology, cultural anthropology, and applied anthropology 
as the three major branches. He treats cultural anthropology under the headings of 
archeology, ethnology, linguistics, and cultural theory. Although not all anthropolo- 
gists would follow this particular schematization, his remarks cover enough ground to 
bring other subdivisions also into focus. 

The section entitled “Tra\ning” informs the student of types of allied subjects, 
basic training, and activities that can be useful, from the first burgeoning of interest, 
whether in high school, college, or post-graduate work. Particular statements with 
which the reviewer wholeheartedly concurs read, “It is sometimes an advantage to 
take a few undergraduate courses in anthropology, but to have an undergraduate major 
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in one of the subjects related to anthropology, waiting until graduate work before 
concentrating in the field. . . . On the other hand, anthropology is an excellent major 
for the student who wants a liberal arts education ending in a bachelor’s degree 
(B.A.).... It is almost always advisable to change to another university after com- 


” 


pleting undergraduate work... . 

Part III, “Employment,” rightly stresses the fact that most career opportunities 
lie ultimately in teaching, and mentions briefly the few other types of openings which 
are sometimes available. 

Part IV lists United States and Canadian colleges and universities where the student 
can get training in anthropology, and Part V is a selected reading list. Here again, as 
in any bibliography, there might well be some disagreement as to the inclusion of some 
titles and the omission of others. The author, however, has annotated the items which 
he lists, and his selections, by and large, are sound. 

Sturtevant has done a necessary and overdue job for the profession, and he has 
done it well. He has earned the gratitude of his colleagues and of future professionals. 


ART, FOLKLORE, AND MUSIC 


The Inland Whale. THEODORA KROEBER. Foreword by Oliver La Farge; drawings by 
Joseph Crivy. Bloomington: University of Illinois Press, 1959. 205 pp. $4.50. 


Reviewed by WALTER GotpscHMiIDT, University of California, Los Angeles 


Theodora Kroeber in this unique treatment of native California myths, has built 
much better than she realizes. On the face of the matter, her recounting for Western 
ears of nine Indian tales stands in an old tradition, beginning with Hans Christian 
Andersen, the Brothers Grimm, and Joel Chandler Harris. That tradition has been 
furthered in modern times by Harold Courlander and George Herzog (The Cow-Tail 
Switch, Holt, 1947) and by Lorenz Graham (Tales of Momolu, Reynal and Hitchcock, 
1946) and I presume by countless others. Even California Indians have entered this 
stream before in California Indian Nights Entertainment, by Edward W. Gifford and 
Gwendolyn H. Block. 

Mrs. Kroeber draws together nine items from seven California tribes (one is a love- 
magic poem, another a fragment of a longer epic) under the common themes of heroines. 
She has rendered her stories amenable to the literate Westerner without knowledge of 
ethnology by cutting detail, eliminating endless repetition, sharpening the sense of plot 
and denouement, and above all by translating freely in her own sensitive, almost lyrical 
style. We will turn later to the matter of authenticity. 

What in all this sets The Inland Whale outside traditional popularization? It is that 
in writing these so that they are meaningful in a Western context, she has endeavored 
to make them useful to comparative literature: “In the latter part of the book there is 
some general discussion of the place of an oral literature within the family of compara- 
tive literature” (p. 12). 

Thus of the Yurok title story, which she first heard from Robert Spott, she says, “As 
I listened, it came to me that I was being treated to an oral precursor of the novel... . 
When I say that . . . I am speaking of its structure and scope and the focus of its story. 
It is of skeletal brevity but the sort of frame upon which novels have been hung. For 
. . . it encompasses the history of a house, its pride, its decay, its restoration, through 
four generations of the family which peopled it’’ (pp. 164-165). 

Of other stories, she says: 
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“Dance Mad,” light, tripping, its periods marked by the beat of dancing feet, carries a mood rare 
in the literature of California, and, I should hazard, in most oral literatures. The recited tale of 
the “high and far-off times” lends itself to the dignified discursive rhythm of prose epic style and 
of history, building slowiy, architectonically, block of leisurely episode on block of careful 
detail (p. 178). 

“The Love Charm” seems to be pre-lyric in form, full lyric in all but form, speaking with poetic 
sensibility in a single voice . . . (p. 185). 


The Yurok, small-boned and slender, moving with a highbred elegance, proud, aristocratic, tense, 
contentious, puritanical, demanding much of himself and of others, ever aware of class and caste 
decorum, legalistic, and preferring not to leave his own well-known world, preferring for the most 
part not to think about worlds beyond his own... . 


The mood of “‘Umai” is a communicating one, with an aura of faint melancholy, as stories which 
take one very far back or very far forward in time seem always td have; it is a poetic expression 
of a state of newness and loneliness and emptiness in the world. . . . How far and with what ease 
its effortless form leads us, non-Yuroks, into an imagist acceptance of Yurok cosmogony, physiog- 
raphy and world view! 


... “Umai” is surely an idyll, fulfilling with elegance the dictionary definition . . . ” (p. 186-9) 


This, it seems to me, is an important contribution to the serious study of primitive 
literature. Its success, however, depends upon the fidelity with which the original 
material has been handled. On this score, Mrs. Kroeber is perhaps a bit disingenuous: 
“The stories are authentic. A list of their sources will be found at the end of the book. 
The plots and persons are the stories’ own, but in my retelling the focus of interest 
changes, almost imperceptibly in some, sharply in others. All carrying over of an art 
. .. from another age and culture and language . . . brings with it some change of focus” 
(p. 11). 

Yet she is not without justification. Some years ago Jaime d’Angulo wrote a book 
called Indian Tales, a sort of Chaucerian stringing together of stories told on a pilgrim- 
age made by Fox Boy and his relatives and friends—animal people characteristic oi 
California stories. He frankly admitted that his tales were partly invented and partly 
plagiarized, for he was writing a book for children. Yet it seemed to me from my own 
experience with California Indians that they had a level of truth not found in a collec- 
tion of Boas-inspired texts. It is not a matter of which truth is the true one, but only 
that each has its virtue, and each allows for its own kind of comparative analysis. 

The question as to whether Mrs. Kroeber achieves this kind of subjective truth can- 
not easily be answered. Some of her stories had many “sources” (she lists thirteen for 
“Loon Woman” and twelve for ‘““Man’s Wife,” while others have but a single narrator). 
To me they seem to have too much of herself; she writes too well and too much in her 
own idiom, taking more liberties with the flow of the narration and fleshing out with 
perhaps too much deiail. For instance, the style of Dorothy Demetracopoulou’s text 
(Wintu Myths), one source for ‘Loon Woman,” could have been followed more 
closely without losing the Western reader. The Indians would not themselves have 
told their tales in Mrs. Kroeber’s style, yet one can also wonder at the stylistic fidelity 
of dictated texts, told without the inspiration of a responsive audience. 

At this point, the subjective truth of her presentation is a secondary question. It 
seems to me that The Inland Whale, aside from being the contribution to literature 
which the author intended, has pioneered in bringing the oral literature of primitive 
peoples into the realm of literary criticism and comparative style. 
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The Tiwi: Their Ari, Myth and Ceremony. CHARLES P. MountForp. London: Phoenix 
House Ltd., 1958. 185 pp., 15 figures, 1 map, 64 plates. 65s. net. 


Reviewed by RaLpH ALTMAN University of California, Los Angeles 


The author intended this book as a study of the Tiwi tribe of Melville Island, Aus- 
tralia, “made through the medium of their art, their myths, and their ceremonies.” He 
calls it a preliminary study, and it must be evaluated as such. It is a welcome and valu- 
able contribution, particularly as a collection of a large body of myths, descriptions of 
ceremonies, and a vast number of photos of Tiwi arts, including the dance. It is im- 
portant for everybody concerned with Australian anthropology or primitive arts and will 
be indispensable for future research. But it is not a “study”’ of the tribe, nor of any one 
facet of its culture. 

Mountford stresses fundamental differences between Tiwi and Australian mainland 
cultures (although admitting on the last page that he may have exaggerated them). He 
explains them as the result of insular isolation of the Tiwi. His suggestion that some 
distinct elements in their beliefs might “represent those of one of the aboriginal migra- 
tions to Australia” (p. 178) makes one miss a statement about the physical anthro- 
pology of these people. It is regrettable in general that the author fails to introduce his 
specific research by a sketch of the people and their land, society and, particularly, the 
degree of their acculturation. 

Burial ceremonies are represented as the most important complex in Tiwi ceremon- 
ial life, overshadowing another which involves initiations and different grades, rain 
magic, supernatural spirits, and a species of yams. But only a hazy picture could be 
drawn of the latter, for it appears to be largely a matter of the past; some of the data 
recorded were gained from reconstructions staged at the author’s request. Did it always 
play such a relatively minor role as he seems to imply? The present degree of elaboration 
of the burial complex does seem unparalleled in Australia. Its description fills nearly 
one-third of the book and is extremely interesting. Remarkable wood-sculptures, poly- 
chromed poles, and anthropomorphic statuettes are used in it which invite comparison 
with East Arnhemland sculpture. Yet little attempt was made to establish a basis for 
such comparison by analysis of the styles of sculptures, regardless of their function. 
The author seems tentatively inclined to regard Tiwi and mainland sculpture as dis- 
parate. The discussion of their common or different origin, their autochthonous or in- 
trusive nature, raises many questions. The reviewer is unable to regard the alleged 
Malayan origin of Arnhemland sculpture as proven fact. He disagrees with Mount- 
ford’s statement that ‘the Malaggan burial ornaments of New Ireland” are “the only 
examples of burial posts outside of Australia... that are in any way comparable in 
function to those on Melville Island” (p. 109). The function of these columnar carvings 
from Northern New Ireland has nothing to do with burial. Even those living trees which 
are customarily marked at burials in the Central Darling River area (Western New 
South Wales) might be referred to as burial posts with greater justification. And the 
function of some of the sculptures (conjoined with ritual sham attacks) of the Asmat 

of Southwest Dutch New Guinea appears to have more in common with that of Tiwi 
posts. The author implies that the sole function of these posts is to please and distract 
the ghost of the dead, which the living try to elude by the application of face paint. Did 
the author grasp the full significance of ritual and ritual object? His own observations 
raise doubts in such simple explanations. They seem inadequate in view of the mourners 
embracing the poles; of their sticking heads or arms through openings in fenestrated 
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poles; of the fact that carving, painting, erecting must be done by people not closely 
related to the dead but identified with spirits of the dead (p. 32 footnote). Moreover, it 
seems hard to believe so much communal effort should be mobilized for the sole purpose 
of propitiating one dead individual. 

Poles as well as bark containers and separate sheets of bark are covered with 
similar painted designs. This similarity is explained as the effect of the paramount posi- 
tion of the burial ceremony, but such a statement reveals misconceptions about the 
nature of style. The similarity noted must be understood as effect of style, i.e., of the one 
mode of visual expression which, among the Tiwi, overrides differences in function and 
in the media used. To what extent this is really the case has not been examined, how- 
ever. 

Style is of little concern to the author. His interest in art seems focused on its in- 
terpretation in terms of subject-matter depicted. Instead of analyzing the style, he 
states Tiwi art (meaning painting) is “formalized” and its interpretation requires the 
artist’s explanation, in contrast to the “‘representational,” “decorative” art of the ad- 
jacent mainland as typified by bark and rock paintings of Oenpelli. (There is no men- 
tion of presence or absence of rock paintings on Melville Island.) The term “formalized” 
seems inappropriate in this context; a representational image can be as formalized as a 
geometric pattern. It would have been more meaningful to say that Tiwi, in contrast 
to Oenpelli, artists predominantly combine into patterns those design elements which 
appear to us to be nonrepresentational, and only rarely incorporate life forms. The 
majority of patterns tend to occupy the entire area available to the artist. The effect 
thus created is highly “decorative,” and this term seems to fit Tiwi art better than 
Oenpelli. Further, a few Oenpelli bark paintings are just as nonrepresentational as 
Tiwi paintings; some of the apparently representational ones are basically as unintellig- 
ible to the uninitiated beholder as are those of the Tiwi, particularly where X-ray de- 
sign is combined with, or replaced by, unnaturalistic patterns. No doubt there are 
fundamental differences between Oenpelli and Tiwi styles of painting, but they seem 
hardly more basic than those existing between Oenpelli and Northeast Arnhemland 
style, or between either of these and the Wondjina style of the Kimberleys. Tiwi in- 
sularity alone does not explain the unique character of Tiwi art. Moreover, Tiwi and 
mainland arts, especially Northeastern Arnhemland arts, seem to share more char- 
acteristics than comparison with Oenpelli style alone indicates. However, it seems to 
the reviewer fruitless to think in terms of style comparison before style analysis has es- 
tablished criteria for such a comparison. So far one can only voice vague impressions. 
One is impressed by the combined use of straight-lined and curvilinear design elements, 
of amoeboid color areas and relatively naturalistic imagery. The latter resembles some 
Central Australian pictographs. The use of broad bands of color and relatively large 
color areas in some paintings recalls Northwestern Queensland style. One wonders 
whether such apparent design relationship might be associated with a genetic relation- 
ship of the inhabitants of the two areas. 

The lack of a definition of Tiwi style is further regrettable in view of the fact that 
the paintings are not reproduced in color, that their dimensions are not given, and that 
the captions fail to differentiate paintings on sheets of bark and on bark containers. 
According to Mountford, “under normal tribal conditions . . . it is in the carving and 
painting of the elaborate burial poles and the ceremonial spears, coupled with the deco- 
rating of the large bark baskets, that the aborigines of Melville Island find an outlet for 
their artistic efforts” (p. 19). Yet about two-thirds of the illustrations show bark paint- 
ings and most of them are not on containers. It is not explained what is meant by 
“normal” tribal conditions. It says the Tiwi painted the walls of their bark shelters. Do 
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any of the paintings shown come from shelters? Were some or all made at the author’s 
suggestion? Nothing is said about the function of bark paintings other than those on 
baskets. One group of illustrations is classified as secular paintings. Are the others, the 
majority, religious? 

The author expresses the hope that others will continue his work among the Tiwi, 
and his material suggests many lines for future inquiry. For example, names and photos 
of three of the painters are given, but information about their life and personality is 
needed; such data should be relevant in a partly acculturated society. How many other 
artists’ work is shown? The study of individual creativity within traditional arts will be 
helped by including the artist’s name in the captions. Mountford records interesting 
observations on this subject. Do the illustrations convey a typical cross-section of Tiwi 
painting today, insofar as style and subject matter are concerned? It is interesting to 
know how consistent an artist’s interpretation of his own work is, how he would respond 
to it at a given time after he gave his initial explanation. How do Tiwi ignorant of the 
artist’s explanation react to a painting? 

Publication of a large number of paintings together with the interpretation of their 
subject matter is among the great merits of the book. Unfortunately, no serious attempt 
has yet been made to approach the tantalizing problem of relations between form and 
symbolic content. Most paintings shown deal with creation myths and totemic ances- 
tors. They tell no story, depict no action, but, for example, symbolize the topography of 
a totem center. It is the myth itseli—and not its pictorial representation—which ex- 
plains topography as effect or as site of mythical events. Action is symbolized by its 
effects or by objects used in such action (e.g. pl. 2-B, weapons) or by ubiquitous tracks 
(ibid.). 

The body of myths is represented as a collection of episodes, united by the facts that 
they took place within a definite period and that the actors were linked by kinship. 

Myths validate Tiwi ritual and ceremonies. Yet the author represents them as if 
they had no actuality for the Tiwi. Mythical times seem a closed chapter, unrelated to 
current life. There is no inkling of the timeless quality of an ‘“‘eternal dreamtime’”’ as 
described from some areas of Australia. There is no hint of the people’s identification 
with totemic ancestors or of any ceremonial reliving of the events reenacted. Concepts 
one might paraphrase as “reincarnation” seem nonexistent. Occasionally one cncounters 
a vague suggestion of the existence of a concept of an eternal life force (p. 41, footnote; 
p. 120, et al.). One is tempted to attribute symbolic value to the fact that the first men- 
tion of this concept is relegated to a brief footnote: one can not escape feeling that the 
author mistook the recording of myths and the pageantry of ceremonialism for a study 
of the underlying philosophy. 

The author’s method, approach, evaluation of data are open to much criticism. But 
this review cannot do justice to the wealth of new material which this provocative and 
stimulating book embodies. 


OTHER 

The Status Seekers: An Exploration of Class Behavior in America and the Hidden 

Barriers That Affect You, Your Community, Your Future. VANCE PACKARD. New 
York: David McKay Co., Inc., 1959. x, 376 pp. $4.50. 

Reviewed by RAyMOND J. Murpny, University of California, Los Angeles 

The practitioners of any science face the problem of communicating to the general 

public some notion of the aims, methods, and findings of their discipline in a manner 

which will be at once understandable and accurate; cautious, but stimulating; flattering 
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to the science, but honest as a statement of its accomplishments. Anthropology has 
been well served in this regard by such volumes as Kluckhohn’s Mirror for Man and 
Goldschmidt’s Ways of Mankind but anthropologists know, too, the dangers of over- 
simplification and sensationalism as found in the newspaper’s Sunday supplement piece 
on ‘‘Secret Sex Rituals in the South Seas.” Packard’s book, unfortunately, is written in 
the tradition of the tabloid science feature writer. It presumes to “‘expose”’ the evils of 
stratification to an unsuspecting public. To do this, the author has “brought together 
the findings of more than 150 United States sociologists and other students of the social 
scene who have been investigating phases of our social stratification” (p. 11). 

It is the author’s major thesis that America is becoming increasingly more rigid; 
opportunities for advancement have been restricted as the result of bureaucratic 
growth. As a consequence, we have become a nation of “status seekers” seizing every 
opportunity to dramatize our claims to prestige and worth. To the professional social 
scientists this is hardly a novel idea; Veblen in 1899 had much to say about status 
symbolism and its causes, and the hypothesis about decreasing mobility has been de- 
bated for 20 years in the sociological literature. What makes Packard’s treatment un- 
usual is his assumption that such tendencies toward a closed society began “about 
1940.” Before this time, he tells us, 


Most Americans still lived in communities representing all walks of life. Many men of little 
education still had reasonable grounds for hoping they could rise to the heights. Most companies 
were still small enough so that most employees knew top officials of the companies at least on a 
nodding basis, and often on a first-name basis. There were many lodges and social clubs where 
men from many social levels could and did meet. People in most neighborhoods still knew one 
another well enough personally so that people could be judged for their personal worth rather than 
by the trappings of status they exhibited (p. 21). 


That this is an overstatement (to say the least) of social reality will be evident to 
anyone familiar with the sociological and anthropological literature of the period. (One 
is tempted to say, to anyone who participated in American culture during the 1920’s 
and 30’s.) 

Presumably to strengthen his case, and to reveal his courage in discussing such a 
controversial area, Journalist Packard tells us that “Until recent years, even sociologists 
had shrunk away from a candid exploration of social class in America. Social classes, 
they realized, were not supposed to exist. Furthermore, Karl Marx had made class a 
dirty word. As a result the social scientists, until a few years ago, knew more about the 
social classes of New Guinea than they did of those in the United States of America” 
(p. 6). To accept this statement one must ignore, or be ignorant of, such contributions 
as those of Sorokin (1927), Robert and Helen Lynd (1929, 1937), Harvey Zorbaugh 
(1929), Taussig and Joslyn (1932), Blumenthal (1932), Chapin (1933), Davidson and 
Anderson (1937), Dollard (1937), Elin Anderson (1938), Kornhauser (1939), Powder- 
maker (1939), Allison Davis and the Gardners (1941), Jones (1941), Useem, Useem, 
and Tangent (1942), Warner (1942), and so on. The interesting thing is that Packard 
does use some of these studies and others of this vintage to “prove” the post-World 
War II thesis cited above without an adequate warning to the reader that the data are 
from a period prior to 1940. 

Packard also misinterprets some of the studies he cites. (See, for example, his discus- 
sion of the N.O.R.C. occupational prestige study on pp. 109-110.) Ralph Linton is 
credited with believing that life is more stable and serene in “clearly” stratified societies 
and thus preferable to life in a society with an ‘“‘open” class structure (pp. 325-326). 
The reader is told that “cities, like trees, grow by adding rings at their perimeters” 
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(p. 84), but is not told that this ‘Concentric Zonal Hypothesis” has been shown not to 
apply to many American cities. 

As to his value position, Packard seems to be liberal. He is opposed to restrictions 
on mobility, be they educational, economic, or social. He is a staunch supporter of the 
American Dream and makes a strong plea for its implementation. However, this reader 
could not help having certain doubts about Packard’s beliefs. Although, for example, 
he has a chapter on the status problems of the Jew in American society in which he 
decries discrimination, we find him stating in another place in the book that the Jew is 
“horrified” at owning a home with large grounds because “he and his wife like to be 
close enough to neighbors so that they can talk back and forth” and “frequently the 
Jewish man has neither the temperament nor the know-how to putter around trimming 
hedges or repairing screen doors, or other delights of the do-it-yourself” (pp. 75-76). 
This sounds suspiciously like stereotypical thinking of the type sometimes used to 
rationalize the exclusion of the Jew. Again, the author criticizes a Princeton senior who 
admits that he would rather not associate with those of lower status, while on the same 
page praising an executive for saying, “If I were a young fellow starting out, I would get 
to know all sorts of people and learn how they live and how to get them pulling for 
you.” This seeming acceptance of an instrumental use of status knowledge is one of the 
very things Packard warns against elsewhere in the book. 

There are numerous factual errors in the book (Richard Centers is not a sociologist, 
nor is James West; Hayakawa is not usually thought of as “the authority on atti- 
tude formation”; anomnie is not a disease treated by medical investigators; there is 
not, to this writer’s knowledge, a Boston Philharmonic Orchestra, and so on) which 
seem further to testify to the superficial understanding of the author and the book’s 
“topical”? rather than thoughtful purpose. The moral seems to be that unless profes- 
sionals take it upon themselves to communicate with laymen, a layman may well as- 
sume the role with results that not only further complicate the communication prob- 
lem, but lead to the diffusion of error as well. 


The Sources of Value. STEPHEN C. Pepper. Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1958. xiv, 732 pp. $8.50. ' 
Reviewed by Epwarp E. LECtarr, Jr., Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 


The values of a people are simultaneously one of the most fundamental and oneof the 
most refractory areas of study for an anthropologist. The term value itself is one of 
those troublesome words of which everyone knows the meaning, but which no one seems 
quite able to define. A satisfactory operating definition of the term would undoubtedly 
result in a much higher yield of meaningful research on the subject of values and would 
provide the essential basis for sound comparative analysis. 

While Pepper has not solved this problem in his new book, anthropologists working 
in the field of values can profitably read it with some care. 

Beginning with ‘‘a common sense ostensive definition of the field of value” (pp. 8-9), 
Pepper provisonally defines value theory “as an inquiry into the problem of how to 
make well grounded decisions” (p. 15). This is the point of departure; the vehicle for the 
journey is the study of purposive behavior. 

Two-thirds of the book is devoted to a painstaking and systematic dissection of 
human purpose. In this, Pepper acknowledges a heavy debt to Perry’s General Theory of 
Value and to Tolman’s Purposive Behavior in Animals and Men. Nevertheless, he adds 
much to the earlier works. In the remaining six chapters, the author considers the inter- 
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action of multiple purposes in a single individual, then fits the individual into a social 
context. Here Pepper fails to rise to the high standard set in the rest of the book. In- 
deed, although this section of the book is obviously an integral part of the whole study, 
it has about it some of the quality of an after-thought. 

The book is described as an “‘empirical’’ study—it is empirical only by comparison 
with the kind of linguistic analyses that abound in the literature on values. It is said to 
draw materials from psychology, anthropology, sociology, economics, political science, 
and other fields. It is probably inevitable that specialists in these fields will find much 
with which to quarrel. (For example, the most frequently cited “anthropological” work 
is Kabloona, and there is very little else.) On the other hand, while difficulties of this 
kind may affect the credibility of the work, they do not appear to affect its validity. 

Anthropologists can read this book with profit. If some of them will take the next 
step and use it as a point of departure for the analysis of their field materials or for the 
planning of field research, further advances in the understanding of values will surely 
result. 


Mental Subnormality: Biological, Psychological and Cultural Factors. RicHARD L. Mas- 
LAND, SEYMOUR B. SARASON, and THoMAS GLADWIN. (A Survey of Research Spon- 
sored by the National Association for Retarded Children.) New York: Basic Books, 
Inc., 1958. 442 pp., 11 figures, tables. $6.75. 


Reviewed by MaRvIN K. OPLER University of Buffalo 


This is the definitive work on mental subnormality, written by a neuropsychiatrist, 
Masland, with psychologist Sarason and anthropologist Gladwin. The physical anthro- 
pologist, geneticist, and behavioral scientist generally should find it of value, and those 
concerned with social problems will note it is published under auspices of the National 
Association for Retarded Children. It presents researches into biological, psychologi- 
cal, and cultural factors of subnormality, systematically discussing neurological and 
biochemical components along with sociocultural backgrounds and incidence varia- 
tions. The second section of the book, a full two-thirds of the total, is devoted by Glad- 
win and Sarason to psychological and cultural problems and to methodological per- 
spectives. With almost 143,000 subnormals born annually in the U. S. it is heartening 
that both sections of the book agree in calling “hereditary taint” an empty shibboleth. 
Even the mutational and organic factors do not appear to stand alone as “hereditary.” 
It was H. S. Jennings, decades ago in his Biological Basis of Human Nature, who stated 
that biological and environmental influence do not operate alone, and L. Hogben con- 
tinued the argument in this vein. This book is in the same tradition. 

Further, while there are indeed organic and genetic influences for some of these 
conditions, the composite of cultural and psychological factors adduced “‘are sufficient 
in themselves to explain subnormal mental development without recourse to biological 
explanations.”’ This statement on page 6 is all the more significant when taken with the 
animal studies of Landauer which do not distinguish between genetic or environ- 
mentally instituted abnormalities, although they easily point to absolutely clear bio- 
chemical differentiations. It is believed that such studies, in all probability, also apply 
to human maldevelopments. 

In the second section by Gladwin and Sarason, the authors state that their “primary 
concern is with etiology” (p. 146). In approaching this complicated problem they find 
what is often analogously discovered in other fields of mental functioning (psychiatric 
disorder, sociopathic behavior, and the like), namely, that this diagnosis itself “‘is 
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highly variable and dependent upon shifting criteria.”” The sociology of knowledge and 
anthropological studies in medicine are full of such examples of culturally influenced 
definitions. Consequently, they begin their own task by indicating major cultural and 
psychological research problems, including the implications of widespread stereotyping 
as to the “heredity” of mental subnormality, the artifacts in test situations, the neces- 
sity for distinguishing test and nontest performances and their cultural backgrounds, 
and so on. Every fieldworker knows such examples of the specific proclivities of partic- 
ular peoples. 

These considerations lead the authors to closer examination of environmental fac- 
tors, particularly those which are culturally determined. Chapter XIV reviews the 
relevant research of cultural determinants in a most interesting manner since it takes 
up determinants of both normal and subnormal intellectual performance. This is rec- 
ommended for any anthropologist interested in the problem of tailoring tests in the field 
not merely to “problems,”’ but to people. The authors also note that mentally retarded 
(and often emotionally blocked) individuals come largely from lowest social classes or 
from culturally distinct ethnic groups held in minority status and therefore educa- 
tionally disadvantaged to say the least. Often these three kinds of factors are inextric- 
ably interwoven and simultaneously affect the same persons. This widespread feature of 
retardation, as they call it, they sensibly distinguish from “mental deficit” in their 
structuring of useful research orientations. They note that regrettably each factor has 
not been “systematically” explored in controlled studies, concerning which this re- 
viewer would say that some, like social class, have just as systematically been used as a 
cover for ethnic and educational differences. An individual may be categorized one way 
or the other in a study, and sociologists may have their biases. The authors imply this by 
saying: ““Many non-European cultures provide learning situations for children which, 
although not appropriate for living within those societies, render their members almost 
totally unfit for meeting the intellectual problems of our culture” (p. 393). Thus culture 
can determine not only degree but kind of intellectual orientation required for adequate 
performance in any society. Having used this same kind of theorem for styles of emo- 
tional balance in various cultures, I am impressed by its usefulness for mental retarda- 
tion studies, especially where these have to do with emotional blocking in cognitive 
processes. 

There is as yet little cross-cultural and epidemiological work of this order, but this 
book provides a good current guide to such research pathways. Other atypical develop- 
ments (psychoses, sensory reaction variations in early life, or even the development of 
gifted children much sought in the Age of Sputniks) could each be pursued in the same 
research framework. The concept of normality is at best a statistical construct. And the 
important issue, now as always, is to learn more about the continuum of human develop- 
ment in terms of determinative processes. 


Mass Leisure. Ertc LARRABEE and RoLF MEyYERSOHN. (Eds.) Glencoe: The Free 
Press, 1958. x, 429 pp., tables. $6.00. 


Reviewed by RayMOND Murpny, University of California, Los Angeles 


This book, a companion volume to Mass Culture previously published by the Free 
Press, is “primarily concerned with leisure as a social phenomenon in the modern 
world, especially in America—with, if you like, leisure as a ‘problem’.” It contains 
forty articles written by philosophers, journalists, and social scientists, plus a repro- 
duction of the definition of leisure from the Oxford English Dictionary and a 28-page 
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bibliography of scholarly materials published (in English) on the subject since 1900. 

Although the articles included range over a considerable territory, certain topics 
are emphasized. The various meanings of leisure—escape, replenishment, idleness, 
character-building, avoidance of work, and so on—are discussed and their implications 
for self and society explored predominantly in a philosophical or moralistic framework. 
Authors here include Bertrand Russell, Huizinga, Wolfenstein, LaFargue, MaclIver, 
and Halmos, The majority of contributors to the volume stress a necessary connection 
between leisure and work in society. The historical development of modern leisure 
patterns is traced as the resultant of increased productivity and the rationalization of 
work made possible by technological innovation. It is argued that American society 
has moved from a stage characterized by the existence of a leisure class to that of a 
“Jeisured mass.” The trends in this development and their implications for the morality 
of leisure are found in articles by Collins, Greenberg, Altick, Margaret Mead, and others. 
The fact that today leisure is big business is fully documented in an article from 
Fortune Magazine. Demographic trends and their implications for increased leisure 
opportunities are presented in articles by Wolfbein and Zeisel. The bulk of the volume 
concerns the uses (and misuses) of leisure in contemporary America. Social class 
differences in leisure activities are explored empirically in studies by White and Clarke. 
It is of some interest that the latter study offers evidence tending to refute the notion 
that Americans have become mass spectators dominated by commercialized leisure 
facilities. An article by Wright and Hyman, based on a national sample of adult Amer- 
icans, casts serious doubts, too, on the accuracy of describing Americans as a nation of 
joiners. (Both of these ideas seem to have been accepted as fact in one or two of the 
more journalistic essays in this book). Specific leisure pursuits such as hobbies, holidays 
and vacations, sports, drinking, camping, and do-it-yourself activities are scrutinized. 
Finally, considerable attention is paid to the implications of mass leisure for the in- 
dividual and its probable effects on the future of American life. Boredom, the shorter 
work-week, taking a second job, self-improvement, business control of consumer 
choices, are some of the topics considered by such writers as Riesman, Swados, Pieper, 
and others. 

The variety of contributions makes for an inevitable unevenness of content and 
widely different aims, levels of analysis, and conclusions. However, the editors have 
been quite successful in producing a book which stimulates thought and sustains serious 
attention. Though the book contains an abundance of sweeping generalizations, 
idiosyncratic opinion, and unabashed moralizing, it has little of the intellectual snob- 
bery which seriously marred Mass Culture. Perhaps this is because this volume, unlike 
its companion, is concerned not with the level of esthetic taste of the mass, but rather 
with the extent, scope, and implications of leisure itself. 

One or two limitations should be mentioned. The bibliography, while extremely 
useful, would have been more usable had the editors chosen to organize it according to 
subject rather than by date of publication. The exclusion of mass communication 
material from both the essays and the bibliography may be excusable in terms of 
space considerations, but since the mass media form an integral part of American lei- 
sure activities, a summary of the role of the media in providing leisure and of the 
effects of this aspect of technology on the extra-work lives of Americans would seem 
essential in gaining an overall understanding of mass leisure. 

One of the recurrent themes in a number of the papers concerns the trend toward a 
fusion of work and leisure in modern industrial society. In this regard it is regrettable 
that no comparative materials from nonliterate societies are included. Some reference, 
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at least, to cross-cultural materials would serve to illuminate those characteristics of 
leisure that are specific to American society and indicate more generally the relation- 
ship of leisure and work patterns in human society. The general absence of anthro- 
pological contributions to this book, despite its concern with leisure “in the modern 
world,”’ may merely reflect the selective interests and exposure of the editors or, more 
importantly, may also suggest that anthropologists, particularly those interested in 
contemporary American ethnography, have overlooked a rich area for research. 


Alcohol in Italian Culture: Food and Wine in Relation to Sobriety Among Italians and 
Italian Americans. GEorGcIo Emipio SERIANNI, GRACE M. GOLDER and 
PreRPAOLO LuzzatTo-FEciz. (Monographs of the Yale Center of Alcohol Studies 
No. 3.) Glencoe: Free Press, 1958. xv, 140 pp., 69 tables. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Ozz1E Simmons, Harvard University 


The two studies reported in this monograph investigate the relationship between 
nutritional patterns and sobriety, with the aim of identifying factors which may be 
strategic in the prevention of alcoholism. In the first study, a seven-day diary was 
obtained on the eating and drinking habits of 247 Italians living in Italy and 251 
Italian Americans residing in New Haven, Connecticut. In addition to nutrition, 
questions were asked about education, occupation, economic status, religious practices 
and attitudes, marital status, and general medical and psychiatric status. 

To summarize the findings, the drinking behavior of the Italians in Italy, and con- 
comitant attitudes that do not separate wine from food, provide a variety of protec- 
tions against the dangerous effects of alcoholic beverages. When Italians are exposed to 
the American environment, however, these protective functions may be modified or 
lost. Apparently this has occurred among the Italian Americans investigated in this 
study. The authors conclude that “‘the decline in the use of wine with meals and the 
increasing frequency of the use of alcoholic beverages other than wine before and be- 
tween meals cannot fail to favor those conditions which are conducive to intoxication 
and the excessive use of alcohol” (p. 101). 

Although the samples investigated in the first study can make no claims to repre- 
sentativeness, the second study used a stratified sample of the adult population of 
Italy, numbering 1,453 males and females. This survey found that the majority of 
Italians are convinced that wine is preferable to milk; and their beliefs are matched by 
their habits. The survey yielded no evidence, however, of a relationship between milk 
consumption and rates of alcoholism. 


Indians and Other Americans: Two Ways of Life Meet. Harotp E. Fry and D’Arcy 
McNicxte. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1959. 220 pp., appendix. $3.75. 


Reviewed by RuTH UNDERHILL, University of Colorado 


Suppose that whites had begun to settle this continent and make contact with 
American Indians only in the mid-20th century. The “Five Civilized Tribes” who were, 
in the 1700’s, quite as civilized as many of our unlettered pioneers, might have been 
formed into a cooperating state like those now being set up in Africa by Great Britain. 
Study of the Plains tribes, for whom agriculture was humiliation, might have resulted 
in more challenging forms of group work and in training for civilian life on the order 
of that planned for our own returned soldiers. The lack of such wisdom in early days 
has meant, for many Indians, poverty, ignorance, and lack of all incentive. 
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bibliography of scholarly materials published (in English) on the subject since 1900. 

Although the articles included range over a considerable territory, certain topics 
are emphasized. The various meanings of leisure—escape, replenishment, idleness, 
character-building, avoidance of work, and so on—are discussed and their implications 
for self and society explored predominantly in a philosophical or moralistic framework. 
Authors here include Bertrand Russell, Huizinga, Wolfenstein, LaFargue, MaclIver, 
and Halmos. The majority of contributors to the volume stress a necessary connection 
between leisure and work in society. The historical development of modern leisure 
patterns is traced as the resultant of increased productivity and the rationalization of 
work made possible by technological innovation. It is argued that American society 
has moved from a stage characterized by the existence of a leisure class to that of a 
“Jeisured mass.” The trends in this development and their implications for the morality 
of leisure are found in articles by Collins, Greenberg, Altick, Margaret Mead, and others. 
The fact that today leisure is big business is fully documented in an article from 
Fortune Magazine. Demographic trends and their implications for increased leisure 
opportunities are presented in articles by Wolfbein and Zeisel. The bulk of the volume 
concerns the uses (and misuses) of leisure in contemporary America. Social class 
differences in leisure activities are explored empirically in studies by White and Clarke. 
It is of some interest that the latter study offers evidence tending to refute the notion 
that Americans have become mass spectators dominated by commercialized leisure 
facilities. An article by Wright and Hyman, based on a national sample of adult Amer- 
icans, casts serious doubts, too, on the accuracy of describing Americans as a nation of 
joiners. (Both of these ideas seem to have been accepted as fact in one or two of the 
more journalistic essays in this book). Specific leisure pursuits such as hobbies, holidays 
and vacations, sports, drinking, camping, and do-it-yourself activities are scrutinized. 
Finally, considerable attention is paid to the implications of mass leisure for the in- 
dividual and its probable effects on the future of American life. Boredom, the shorter 
work-week, taking a second job, self-improvement, business control of consumer 
choices, are some of the topics considered by such writers as Riesman, Swados, Pieper, 
and others. 

The variety of contributions makes for an inevitable unevenness of content and 
widely different aims, levels of analysis, and conclusions. However, the editors have 
been quite successful in producing a book which stimulates thought and sustains serious 
attention. Though the book contains an abundance of sweeping generalizations, 
idiosyncratic opinion, and unabashed moralizing, it has little of the intellectual snob- 
bery which seriously marred Mass Culture. Perhaps this is because this volume, unlike 
its companion, is concerned not with the level of esthetic taste of the mass, but rather 
with the extent, scope, and implications of leisure itself. 

One or two limitations should be mentioned. The bibliography, while extremely 
useful, would have been more usable had the editors chosen to organize it according to 
subject rather than by date of publication. The exclusion of mass communication 
material from both the essays and the bibliography may be excusable in terms of 
space considerations, but since the mass media form an integral part of American lei- 
sure activities, a summary of the role of the media in providing leisure and of the 
effects of this aspect of technology on the extra-work lives of Americans would seem 
essential in gaining an overall understanding of mass leisure. 

One of the recurrent themes in a number of the papers concerns the trend toward a 
fusion of work and leisure in modern industrial society. In this regard it is regrettable 
that no comparative materials from nonliterate societies are included. Some reference, 
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at least, to cross-cultural materials would serve to illuminate those characteristics of 
leisure that are specific to American society and indicate more generally the relation- 
ship of leisure and work patterns in human society. The general absence of anthro- 
pological contributions to this book, despite its concern with leisure “in the modern 
world,” may merely reflect the selective interests and exposure of the editors or, more 
importantly, may also suggest that anthropologists, particularly those interested in 
contemporary American ethnography, have overlooked a rich area for research. 


Alcohol in Italian Culture: Food and Wine in Relation to Sobriety Among Italians and 
Italian Americans. GEorcio SERIANNI, GRACE M. GOLDER and 
PIERPAOLO LuzzaTtTo-FeEciz. (Monographs of the Yale Center of Alcohol Studies 
No. 3.) Glencoe: Free Press, 1958. xv, 140 pp., 69 tables. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Ozz1E Simmons, Harvard University 


The two studies reported in this monograph investigate the relationship between 
nutritional patterns and sobriety, with the aim of identifying factors which may be 
strategic in the prevention of alcoholism. In the first study, a seven-day diary was 
obtained on the eating and drinking habits of 247 Italians living in Italy and 251 
Italian Americans residing in New Haven, Connecticut. In addition to nutrition, 
questions were asked about education, occupation, economic status, religious practices 
and attitudes, marital status, and general medical and psychiatric status. 

To summarize the findings, the drinking behavior of the Italians in Italy, and con- 
comitant attitudes that do not separate wine from food, provide a variety of protec- 
tions against the dangerous effects of alcoholic beverages. When Italians are exposed to 
the American environment, however, these protective functions may be modified or 
lost. Apparently this has occurred among the Italian Americans investigated in this 
study. The authors conclude that “‘the decline in the use of wine with meals and the 
increasing frequency of the use of alcoholic beverages other than wine before and be- 
tween meals cannot fail to favor those conditions which are conducive to intoxication 
and the excessive use of alcohol” (p. 101). 

Although the samples investigated in the first study can make no claims to repre- 
sentativeness, the second study used a stratified sample of the adult population of 
Italy, numbering 1,453 males and females. This survey found that the majority of 
Italians are convinced that wine is preferable to milk; and their beliefs are matched by 
their habits. The survey yielded no evidence, however, of a relationship between milk 
consumption and rates of alcoholism. 


Indians and Other Americans: Two Ways of Life Meet. Harotp E. Frey and D’Arcy 
McNIick te. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1959. 220 pp., appendix. $3.75. 


Reviewed by RuTH UNDERHILL, University of Colorado 


Suppose that whites had begun to settle this continent and make contact with 
American Indians only in the mid-20th century. The “Five Civilized Tribes” who were, 
in the 1700’s, quite as civilized as many of our unlettered pioneers, might have been 
formed into a cooperating state like those now being set up in Africa by Great Britain. 
Study of the Plains tribes, for whom agriculture was humiliation, might have resulted 
in more challenging forms of group work and in training for civilian life on the order 
of that planned for our own returned soldiers. The lack of such wisdom in early days 
has meant, for many Indians, poverty, ignorance, and lack of all incentive. 
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The patheti history, recounted here in valuable detail, shows a tragic ignorance 


part both of Indian lovers and Indian haters. Government dealings with the 


India ire documented from colonial times Oftic ialdom, so often blamee for all Indian 

ot ; shown as dilatory and careless rather than cruel. It is the rampant individ- 
d his pressure group, out to get land and use it, who take the villain’s part 

[his historical section, with its notes and index, should be in every library of the 

( sciences. Mort prov cative is the book’s special pleading on hat should be 
future. The Indians’ claim that they should receive Point Four assist 

ance seems justifiable, but there arises a further problem which the book does not 

ice. The Collier administration instigated and fostered the incorporation of Indian 


tribes or groups on reservations with the aim of giving them more self government and 


elf respect. Selling of Indian land was forbidden, and some successful cooperatives 
re built up. The operative laws for these activities have since been ri pe iled. With 
the proposed termination of government control, land and enterprises would be turned 


over to the Indians to do with as they like. Would a cooperative Ww! chs ipports a 
vhole tribe be continued if certain individuals choose to take their share and pull out? 
The book pleads earnestly that such a situation would mean poverty for the majority 
d therefore that government supervision should be continued. It could not be don 


th whites. What is the part of wisdom here? 


] Family and Population Control: A Puerto Rican Experiment in Soctal Change 
RevuBen Hitt, J. MAyone Stycos and Kurt W. Back. (A Social Science Research 
Center Study.) Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1959. xxvi, 481 
pp., appendices, 10 figures, 173 tables. $8.00 


Reviewed by WittiaAM J. McEwen, Downstate Medical Center, Brooklyn 


The present study is a model of scientific craftmanship applied to a complex prob 
how to influence human sexual behavior in order to control the population in 
creases that threaten the stability ol many underdeveloped areas Puerto Rico, a 
showcase for development research and demonstration, is the area utilized for the 
project. The authors select the family, viewed as a basic planning and decision-making 


rroup, as the most appropriate unit with which to work toward a solution of the prob 
lem. Adopting essentially a social relations framework (status, role, communicatio! 


beliefs) as offering greatest possibilities for influence, the lower educational stratun 


s chosen for study as the population segment where greatest control is needed and 11 
rrder to minimize the known relation between education-income and birth rate. TI 
fieldwork was divided into three stages: Stage I, 1951-53, in which exploratory, sem 
tructured interviews were conducted with husbands and wiv everal communitt 


levelop hypotheses relating family structure and interaction variables to fertility 
stage II, 1953 54, during vhich survev interviews were conducted with a representa 
tive sample of families to verify the Stage I hypotheses; and Stage III, 1954-55, 
vhich a field experiment with another sample of families was undertaken to validat: 
the survey results and provide the basis for an action program 

The results are presented in some 166 tables with accompanying al ily sis. Ther 
is considerable evidence of effort to balance theoretical concern with policy needs 
use rigorous procedure without violating the messiness of field context, to provid 
demonstrable understanding without concealing limitations and uncertainties. Whil 
not everyone is likely to agree that the proper balance is always attained, the result 


certainly a landmark in field research. Of interest in terms of trends in anthropologica 
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thinking is that the theoretical model constructed to explain human behavior, mort 


specifically elements of sexual behavior, and the later factor analytic model, derived 
from the field survey, emphasize two classes of variables: values and social organiza 
tion. These variables in turn are validated, although at an expected low level, in the 
experiment where the explanatory models are translated into two types of educational 


program, both followed after a two-month interval and then after a one-year interval 


to measure prt licted chang 


The uniformly high level of analysis provides innumerable leads to the behavior: 


implications of a changing cultural context, such as the inconsistencies and uncer 
tainties in beliefs despite high verbalized uniformity, interpreted as symptomatic of a 
changing social order where strong cultural sanction is absent; or the importance ot 
saliency of belief in order that appropriate attitude lead to appropriate action; or hoy 
the two extreme family types in terms of sharing responsibility (the “*modern” with a 
joint effort pattern and the “traditional” with an independent pattern tor ¢ ich sex 
both lead to consistent and effective action in contrast to several mixed patterns 

A final important element of the present study is the use of several research meth 
ods with their different potentials within a single problem format, providing extensive 
opportunity for validating earlier conclusions. The total result is an unusual achiev: 
ment in research method and accomplishment that can be examined fruitfully from a 


variety of interests. 
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Announcing 


CASE STUDIES IN CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY 

George and Louise Spindler, Stanford University 

This series remedies the lack of readily available source materials in 
the field; each paperbound book gives an intensive account of the 


culture of a particular people by a specialist. 
January 1960 


Being a Palauan 
Homer G. Barnett, University of Oregon 


Bunyoro 
John Beattie, Oxford University 


© The Cheyennes 
E. Adamson Hoebel, University of Minnesota 
Tepoztian: Village in Mexico 
Oscar Lewis, University of Illinois 
© The Tiwi of North Australia 
C. W. M. Hart, University of Wisconsin 
Arnold Pilling, Wayne State University 


Recently Published 


MAN’S WAY 

Walter Goldschmidt, University of California, L. A. 

Considers the main approaches to the studies that have shaped our 
understanding of man and his cultures. Central is an analysis of the 
various evolutionary stages of society in terms of differing cultural 
responses in man. Refreshingly objective in viewpoint. 


1959 256 pages $2.90 


HUMAN EVOLUTION: 

READINGS IN PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
Edited by Noel Korn and Harry Smith 

Valley Junior College, Van Nuys, California 


Presents a wide variety of selections from representative sources in the 
major areas, while offering flexibility and readability. Stresses method 
and theory of modern physical anthropology. 

1959 447 pages $5.50 


INTRODUCTION TO CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
Mischa Titiev, University of Michigan 


Recounts man’s biological evolution and cultural attainments as back- 
ground for a detailed exposition of the regular trends and laws a 
growing culture follows. 1959 464 pages $6.00 


Henry Holt and Co., Inc. * 383 Madison Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
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A BRIEF DICTIONARY OF 
AMERICAN SUPERSTITIONS 


By Vergilius Ferm 


Superstitions have been attached to almost everything at some time 
in history. Here are many peculiarly indigenous to America—some 
familiar to moderns, others traditional to certain areas of folklore, 
all exceedingly curious. Superstitions about the weather, cures for 
illnesses, taboos of the theater, safe procedures in marriage, lucky 
days, charms, foods, festivals, and hundreds of others are carefully 
alphabetized and cross-indexed to make easily accessible a vast 
body of fascinating information. The kind of volume to satisfy a 
specific curiosity or tempt the reader to endless hours of leisurely 
browsing. $6.00 


You can expedite shipment by enclosing remittance. 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
15 East 40th Street, New York 16, N.Y. 


BOOKS FOR THE ANTHROPOLOGIST 


ROBERT H. LOWIE 
A PERSONAL RECORD 


Professor of Anthropology at the University of California for thirty years, 
Robert H. Lowie was, until his death in 1957, one of the great names in Ameri- 
can ethnology. The story of his professional life is also that of ethnology during 
the first half of this century: its problems, methods, and philosophy. The book 
is a warm, human document by a great scholar, telling of his field work and the 
lessons it taught. 23 illustrations, 212 pages. $5.00 


HEALTH IN THE MEXICAN-AMERICAN CULTURE 
BY MARGARET CLARK 


Life in Sal Si Puedes (“Get Out If You Can”), a California ghetto—as seen by an 
anthropologist. 266 pages. $5.00 


CULTURE, LANGUAGE, AND PERSONALITY 
BY EDWARD SAPIR 


Nine classic essays. 219 pages. Paperback, $1.50 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 


Berkeley 4, California 
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A unique and vivid collection 
O f Americana— 


DICTIONARY OF 
AMERICAN FOLKLORE 


by Marjorie Tallman 


From sports, comics and communications to geographical, occupa- 
tional and anthropological items—here is a generous, completely 
engrossing collection of native folklore in dictionary form. Based 
upon exhaustive research, the book ranges from Maine to Florida, 
from the lower East Side to Hollywood and Vine, and from Acadian 


customs to the lore of Creole New Orleans. $5.00 


DICTIONARY OF 


THE AMERICAN INDIAN 
by John L. Stoutenburg, Jr. 


An up-to-date, comprehensive source book for the student, researcher 
or individual who simply wants a clear, unbiased picture of the 
American Indian, who is often talked about but much misunderstood. 
Early works on the Indian were written when feelings ran high 
against the “savages,” and many present-day works are by authors 
with strong feelings for one tribe or area. Combining information 
from all of these sources with the product of five years of interview- 
ing and travel in the United States, here at last is a book of Indian 
history and lore that can serve as a dependable source of information 


about a people important in our own history and culture. $10.00 


You can expedite shipment by enclosing remittance 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
15 East 40th Street, New York 16, N.Y. 
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SONS OF THE SHAKING EARTH 


BY Eric R. Wo tr. “A brilliant interpretive description of the land, 
people, history, culture of Mexico and Guatemala . . . Wolf has suc- 
ceeded in drawing together all the known threads to weave a single 
comprehensible fabric. I doubt if any other scholar could have done 
this as well.” —so TAX. “An amazing tour-de-force.”—GORDON R. WILLEY. 


Profusely illustrated with photographs and drawings $5.00 


THE RITES OF PASSAGE 


BY ARNOLD VAN GENNEP, translated by Monika B. Vizedom and Ga- 
brielle L. Caffee. At last van Gennep’s classic work in ethnography Les 
Rites de Passage, first published in 1909, is now made available in Eng- 
lish translation. It was this standard work that originated the very 
phrase, “rites of passage’”’ now a convention in the vocabulary of an- 
thropologists and sociologists. The “rites of passage’’—cultural cele- 
brations at the significant stages of human existence—birth, puberty, 


marriage, death. Ready Spring 1960. $4.50 


Through your bookseller 


UNIVERSITY OF PRESS 


6750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois 
In CANADA: The University of Toronto Press, Toronto 5, Ontario 
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SLAVERY 


A Problem in American Institutional and Intellectual Life 


By STANLEY M. Evkins. An important attempt to show why American 
Negro Slavery was different from any other slave system, and why— 
despite relatively mild physical conditions—its impact on Negro per- 


sonality was so severe and lasting. $4.50 


THE STUDY OF MAN 


BY Micuaet Potanyt. These three liberal essays—“U nderstanding Our- 
selves,” “The Calling of Man,” and “Understanding History’—set 
forth the author's principal ideas about the inseparability of fact and 
value, The volume provides an excellent short introduction to his 


longer books. $1.75 


LANGUAGE CHANGE AND LINGUISTIC 
RECONSTRUCTION 


By Henry H. Hoenicswatp. A distinguished American linguist at- 
tempts a firm synchronic foundation of contrasting and noncontrast- 
ing entities and examines the notions of replacement and of corre- 
spondence between segments and segment classes in language. His 
book codifies procedures for the study of phonologic change, and pro- 
vides a unified view of a methodology for treating linguistic change in 


general. $5.00 


METHODS IN STRUCTURAL LINGUISTICS 


By Zevuic S. Harris, “The most important contribution to descriptive 
linguistics since the publication of Bloomfield’s Language in 1933.”— 


STANLEY NEWMAN, American Anthropologist $10.00 


Through your bookseller 


UNIVERSITY OF (| Press 


5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois 
In CANADA: The University of Toronto Press, Toronto 5, Ontario 
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| Lowell Thomas says—"“This is one of the most fabulous 
| books ever to come out of the most fabulous part of our 


ARABIAN SANDS 


by Wilfred Thesiger 


e Thesiger shed his European customs—came as close to being 
a Bedu Arab as any Westerner ever will. 

e Thesiger led two parties of Bedus across the mysterious 
Empty Quarter—over sand dunes 700 feet high—in tempera- 
tures of over 120. 


e Thesiger battled hostile tribes 
to become the first European to 
explore the forbidden mountains 
of Oman. 

Thesiger’s unique account of his five 

years in Arabia is true adventure on an 

epic scale, a classic in its field. 
68 photographs, 9 maps 
$5.95 at all bookstores 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 


___300 Park Avenue South, N. Y. 10° 


By ALFRED METRAUX 


One of the most mysterious, most 
talked about, and least understood 
religious cults in the world. 


Here is a full, factual account 

of this colorful subject written 

by a man who witnessed many of the 
most secret Voodoo rites practiced 
in present-day Haiti. 

It is an astonishing story—more 
fantastic in its reality than any 

of the misconceptions of fiction 

or legend. 

Illustrated - $6.50 


At all bookstores 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Outstanding MCGRAW-HILL @ooks 


THE EVOLUTION OF CULTURE: The Development of Civilization to 
the Fall of Rome 
By Lesuiz A. Wuitr, University of Michigan. 378 pages, Text Edition $7.50 


This book traces the development of human civilization, or culture, from its beginnings 
to the Fall of Rome. Its purpose is not merely to tell what happened, when, and where, 
but to provide a theory which will explain why and how things happened. The principal 
purpose of the book is to provide a theory of cultural evolution or development. It demon- 
strates the validity of that theory. 


NATIVE PEOPLES OF SOUTH AMERICA 


By JULIAN H. Stewarp and Louts C, Faron, both of the University of Illinois. McGraw- 
Hill Series in Sociology and Anthropology. 481 pages, Text Edition $8.50 


A cultural-historical description of the South American Indians from their first appearance 
in South America to the present time. The aim is to explain why and how the different 
varieties of cultures developed in pre-Columbian times, and under Western influences, in 
post-Columbian times. One of the book’s reviewers characterized it as “unquestionably 
the best synthesis of South American materials yet made. It will become the standard 
textbook.” 


MAN IN THE PRIMITIVE WORLD 


By E. ADAMSON Horse, University of Minnesota. Second Edition, McGraw-Hill Series 
in Sociology and Anthropology. 678 pages, Text Edition $6.75 


Since 1949 a leading introductory text covering all major areas of contemporary anthro- 
pology from Prehistoric Man to Cultural Evolution. Extensive changes to this new edition 
include a rewriting of the sections on Prehistoric Man, Culture and Society, Race and 
Kinship and the addition of a chapter on Language and Culture. Written in clear language, 
it avoids excessive reference to tribes and practice and uses data drawn from all parts of 
the world. 


AFRICA: Its Peoples and Their Culture History 
By Georce P. Murpock, Yale University. 456 pages, Text Edition $8.75 


An upper-division and first-year graduate textbook which covers the major developments 
of African cultural history since the end of Paleolithic times. The book surveys the indig- 
enous cultures of the entire continent of Africa, and attempts to reconstruct the major 
movements of peoples and developments of culture that have occurred there since the 
first appearance of Neolithic agricultural civilization, around 5000 B.C. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N.Y. 
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“As important as the Lewis and Clark Journals.” 


—Sol Tax 


THE INDIAN JOURNALS 1859-62 
by LEWIS HENRY MORGAN 
Edited, with an Introduction, by LESLIE A. WHITE 


This is the first publication of the Journals of Lewis Henry 
Morgan—the founder of American anthropology. In keeping 
with Morgan’s stature, this handsome first edition includes ove1 
100 contemporary black-and-white illustrations and 16 full-color 
reproductions from Catlin, Bodmer, and other great Indian 
painters—illustrations rivaling and perhaps excelling the photog- 


raphy used by anthropologists today. 


A record of Morgan’s field trips to study the Plains Indians, 
the Journals contain Morgan’s original data on kinship systems, 
clan organization, marriage rituals, and burial customs, as well 
as his predictions on how the invading white culture would 
transform Indian life. Here is the source for much of Morgan's 


later work, including his famous Ancient Society. 


Leslie A. White, author of The Science of Culture, has fully 
annotated this volume. His Introduction explores the life and 
work of Morgan, whose influence on Darwin and Marx placed 


him in the mainstream of nineteenth-century scientific thought. 


$17.50 at your bookseller 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN PRESS AL 


ann arbor 
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UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL 
SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE JOURNAL 
formerly: International Social Science Bulletin 


Just issued: Volume XI, Number 1 


| SOCIAL ASPECTS OF MENTAL HEALTH 


By Way of Introduction, by J. R. Rees, Director, World Federation for 
Mental Health, London. 


Environment and Mental Health, by Marie Jahoda, Brunel College of 
Technology, London. 

Effects of Urbanization on Mental Health, by Tsung-yi Lin, Taiwan Na- 
tional University. 

Human Relations in Industry, by R. F. Tredgold, University College 
Hospital, London. 

Mental Health Problems in Hospitals, by P. Sivadon, Vice-President, 
World Federation for Mental Health, Paris. 


Mental Health in College and University in the United States of Amer- 
ica, by Dana L. Farnsworth and Henry K. Oliver, Harvard Uni- 


versity. 
The International Approach to the Problems of Mental Health, by E. E. 
Krapf, World Health Organization, Geneva. 


A quarterly publication. Subscription, $6.50 a year. Single copies $2.00 


Order subscriptions or copies from: 


UNESCO PUBLICATIONS CENTER 
801 Third Avenue New York 22, New York 
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The Anthropology of Franz Boas 


EDITED BY WALTER GOLDSCHMIDT 


with contributions by 
KROEBER * KLUCKHOHN AND PRUFER MEAD SMITH CODERE 


TANNER * HOWELLS * GAMIO JACOBS JAKOBSON SPIER 


As Goldschmidt says in his introduction: 
“As anthropology in America was so largely shaped in the image of 
Boas, so this monument to Boas offers us a mirror of that anthropology. 
To know ourselves is to know our past, and the papers here show us 


the form of that past.” 


Now available for your courses in 
HISTORY - METHOD - THEORY 
IN PAPER $2.50 - IN CLOTH $3.50 


Howard Chandler, Publisher - San Francisco 4 


Biennial Review of 
Anthropology 
1959 
BERNARD J. SIEGEL, Editor 
The first volume of a series devoted to periodic reviews of 
published anthropological research, in which leading scholars 
summarize widely scattered papers and monographs in fields of 


major current interest and output. This first volume covers work 
published since 1955. $6.00 


Order from your bookstore, please 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


READER IN COMPARATIVE RELIGION: 
An Anthropological Approach 


Edited by William A. Lesea and Evon Z. Vogt 


“,.. this large volume fulfills its purpose: to make readily available to the student the 
resources that will enable him to go beyond the elementary level in the field of com- 
parative religion. A generous selection from among the most important writings on 
primitive religion since that subject first began to claim attention in the 19th century 
is here brought together. The 60 authors represented include such scholars as 
Codrington, Durkheim, Frazer, Freud, Evans-Pritchard, Herskovits, Kluckhohn, 
Malinowski, Pettazzoni, R.:dcliffe-Brown, Schmidt, Tylor, and Robertson Smith. 

“The various pieces are given critical introductions and are organized in relation 
to each other under eleven topics, such as ‘The Function of Religion in Human Society,’ 
‘Myth and Ritual,’ ‘Mana and Taboo,’ ‘Totemism.’ Each topic is dealt with through 
selections from various periods of anthropological research and in some cases—e.g., 
‘Origin and Development of Religion’—by authors who were in active contention with 
each other. The results are fascinating.”—Tyler Thompson, The Christian Century, 
August, 1959. xiv + 598 pp. $7.25. 


To be published in 
SELECTED PAPERS: The American Anthropologist, 1888-1920 
Edited by Frederica de Laguna, Bryn Mawr College 


A collection of forty-seven articles—most of them now classics—from the early issues 
of the American Anthropologist. Professor de Laguna has provided the introductions 
for the seven sections of the book, as well as a comprehensive bibliography. The seven 
sections are: Development of Anthropology, American Indian Origins, American 
Archaeology, Physical Anthropology, Language, Ethnography, Method and Theory 
of Ethnology. Professor A. I. Hallowell has supplied an historical ictroduction of 
nearly one hundre:! pages written especially for this book. An official publication of 
the American Anthropological Association. 928 pp. Probable price, $8.00. ($6.80 to 
members of the American Anthropological Association.) 


Future publications of interest to anthropologists 
Florence R. Kluckhohn and Fred L. Strodtbeck, Variations in Value 
Orientations 
Bert Kaplan, editor, Studying Personality Cross-Culturally 
Robert F. Spencer, Jesse D. Jennings, et al., The Native Americans 
Dell Hymes, editor, Reader in Anthropological Linguistics 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
Publishers of Good Books in Evanston, Ilinois, and Elmsford, New York 


SAVING 


To members of the A.A.A. only, until April 1, 1960. 


ON Chicago, Free Press, Humanities Press, Oklahoma, 


B O OK S Princeton, Stanford 


To 
List Members 
Price Postpaid 
Eggan (Ed.)—Social Anthropology of North American Tribes $7.00 $5.25 
Firth (Ed.)—Man and Culture 6.00 4.50 
Keesing—Culture Change 3.50 2.65 
Kroeber—Nature of Culture 8.50 6.50 
Kroeber e¢ al.—Anthropology Today 9.00 6.75 
Levy—Structure of Society 6.00 4.50 
Meyerowitz—The Akan of Ghana 8.50 6.35 
Nadel—The Theory of Social Structure 6.00 4.50 
Radcliffe-Brown—A Natural Science of Society 3.50 
Redfield—The Little Community 4.00 3.00 
Redfield—Peasant Society and Culture 3.25 
Siegel (Ed.)—Acculturation 4.00 3.00 
Tax et al—Appraisal of Anthropology Today 7.00 5.25 
Thomas (Ed.)—Current Anthropology (cloth) 5.00 
Thomas (Ed.)—Man’s Role in Changing the Face of the Earth 12.50 9.00 
Thompson—Rise and Fall of Maya Civilization 5.00 
Thompson (Ed.)—Thomas Gage’s Travels in the New World 5.00 
Watson—Tribal Cohesion in a Money Economy 6.00 
Weber—The Theory of Social and Economie Organization 6.00 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS OF VIKING FUND PUBLICATIONS 
IN ANTHROPOLOGY 


Recently Issued: No. 26. Jacobs. The Content and Style of an Oral Literature. 
List Price $5.00. To Members Postpaid $3.75. 


Books will be sent postpaid on receipt of order with remittance before April 1, 1960. 
Please send orders to Betty J. Meggers, Executive Secretary, 1530 P Street N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D.C, and make checks payable to the American Anthropological Association. 


GEORGE BANTA COMPANY, INC,, MENASHA, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 
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